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COMPREHENSIVE IMMIGRATION REFORM: 
GOVERNMENT PERSPECTIVES ON IMMIGRA- 
TION STATISTICS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Immigration, Citizenship, 

Refugees, Border Security, and International Law 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:47 p.m., in Room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Zoe Lofgren 
(Chairwoman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Lofgren, Gutierrez, Berman, Jackson 
Lee, Delahunt, Sanchez, Davis, Ellison, King, Lungren, and Smith. 

Staff present: Ur Mendoza Jaddou, Chief Counsel; R. Blake 
Chisam, Majority Counsel; George Fishman, Minority Counsel; and 
Benjamin Staub, Professional Staff Member. 

Ms. Lofgren. The Subcommittee hearing will now come to order. 

We have had a series of hearings, beginning at Ellis Island, ex- 
amining comprehensive immigration reform, looking at the issues 
from 1986 and 1996 in an effort to avoid mistakes of the past. 

We have considered current employment workplace verification 
systems, family priorities in immigration, and the proposed point 
system that the Senate is looking at. We have looked at the cost 
of immigration on States and localities. We have held hearings on 
the integration of immigrants, the future of undocumented immi- 
grant students in the United States, heard from stakeholders in 
the immigrant community, labor unions, the business community, 
and much of the debate has been around numbers. 

So this is a hearing where we are going to hear from Govern- 
ment witnesses about the numbers: How many illegal immigrants 
are here? How big is the backlog? How many occupations does the 
Government project there are or will be shortages in? How many 
potential immigrants with pending immigration petitions are out- 
side the United States? 

There are important questions, and we hope to get answers from 
the two panels. 

We are really very blessed to have two of our colleagues who are 
here, but before we go to them I would just like to ask the Ranking 
Member if he has a statement he would like to offer for the record. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lofgren follows:] 

( 1 ) 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Zoe Lofgren, a Representative in 

Congress from the State of California, and Chairwoman, Subcommittee on 

Immigration, Citizenship, Refugees, Border Security, and International 

Law 

I would like to welcome the Immigration Subcommittee Members, our witnesses, 
and members of the public to the Subcommittee’s fifteenth hearing on comprehen- 
sive immigration reform. 

Our series of hearings on comprehensive immigration reform began at Ellis Is- 
land, where we examined the need for comprehensive immigration reform to secure 
our borders, to address economic and demographic concerns, and there we reviewed 
our nation’s rich immigrant history. We have studied immigration reform from 1986 
and 1996 in an effort to avoid the mistakes of the past. We’ve considered the prob- 
lems with and proposed solutions for our current employment and worksite 
verification system. In light of the recent Senate immigration agreement to elimi- 
nate family priorities in immigration and replace those priorities with a completely 
new and untested point system, we studied the contributions of family immigrants 
to America and various immigration point systems used around the world. We have 
explored the costs of immigration on our states and localities. We’ve held hearings 
to explore the importance of immigrant integration and the future of undocumented 
immigrant students in the United States. Before the recess, we heard from numer- 
ous groups of stakeholders and labor unions about their concerns about immigration 
reform. 

Just this morning we listened to the perspectives of business ^oups. 

This afternoon, in the last of our hearings on comprehensive immigration reform, 
we will get the government’s numbers. 

Much of the debate about comprehensive immigration reform revolves around 
numbers. How many illegal immigrants are there? How big is the current immigra- 
tion backlog? How many occupations does the government project there are or will 
be shortages in? How many potential immigrants with pending immigration peti- 
tions are outside the U.S.? 

These are important questions. To draft comprehensive immigration reform legis- 
lation and to answer the inevitable questions about that legislation, the Sub- 
committee needs to hear from knowledgeable government witnesses about the sta- 
tistics the government keeps. 

This hearing will allow the Subcommittee to learn what the numbers are. Wit- 
nesses from the Administration and the Congressional Research Service will help 
us to get the facts and fibres we all need to make the judgments and assumptions 
necessary to do immigration reform right. 

From these numbers, we should be able to better make the policy judgments nec- 
essary to evaluate the different comprehensive immigration reform proposals. 

Thank you again to our distinguished witnesses for being here today to help us 
sort through what is a complex and very important issue. 

Mr. King. Thank you, Madam Chair. I, like you, appreciate the 
witnesses that are here today. 

I will begin my remarks by expressing disappointment about the 
procedure surrounding witness selection for today’s hearing. While 
I appreciate the willingness of the witnesses who are here to tes- 
tify, I am disappointed in the fact that the minority was required 
to invite only Government witnesses here to testify. There is no 
precedent for this, and there will be no precedent for this. 

Unfortunately, today is not the first time that we have had our 
witnesses dictated by the majority. The same thing occurred on 
May 3rd on a different hearing. 

And so, in response to the decree about minority witnesses and 
their identity and to ensure that both sides of this issue are pub- 
licly examined, just as I did on May 3rd and pursuant to House 
Rule 11, I now request a minority day of hearing to be able to ad- 
dress this subject matter from a minority perspective. 

And I present a letter to you. Madam Chair. 

Regarding the subject at hand, immigration statistics is a vast 
issue area. Many immigration-related numbers and statistics are 
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circulated by Government sources and private entities each day. I 
would like to list some of those numbers. 

Nineteen thousand five hundred and eighty-eight dollars 
($19,588): That is the amount each low-skilled immigrant house- 
hold costs American taxpayers per year, according to The Heritage 
Foundation. 

Two and a half trillion dollars ($2.5 trillion dollars): the amount 
of net retirement costs, or benefits minus taxes, to American tax- 
payers if all the current adult illegal immigrants in the United 
States were granted amnesty, according to The Heritage Founda- 
tion senior research fellow Robert Rector. 

Zero: another number, the number of final orders issued to em- 
ployers for hiring illegal immigrants in 2004. Zero enforcement. 

Ten: the number of final orders issued for hiring illegal immi- 
grants in 2005. Working a little better. 

Three: the number of illegal immigrants in the Fort Dix Six, the 
group arrested while planning to murder American soldiers at Fort 
Dix, New Jersey. 

Two hundred seven billion, one hundred million dollars ($207.1 
billion): the amount estimated by TREA Senior Citizens League 
that a Social Security totalization agreement with Mexico would 
cost American taxpayers by the year 2040. That is $207.1 billion. 

One hundred eight thousand and twenty-five (108,025): the num- 
ber of OTMs, “other than Mexicans,” from countries like Pakistan, 
Syria, Iran that were apprehended on the U.S. -Mexican border by 
Border Patrol while trying to illegally cross into the United States. 

Twenty-five million (25 million): the number of pounds of trash 
estimated by the Bureau of Land Management to have been left 
along the Arizona-Mexico border by illegal immigrants crossing 
into the United States — 25 million pounds. 

Seventy-eight and six tenths (78.6): the number of miles of vehi- 
cle barrier that have been built along the 2,000 mile U.S. -Mexican 
border as of May 24th of this year. 

Eighty-seven and two tenths (87.2): the number of miles of fenc- 
ing that have been built along the southern border up to May 25th 
of this year. 

Sixty-nine million (69 million): That is the number of people in 
the United States of working age who are simply not in the work- 
force. 

One million, two hundred and sixth-six thousand, two hundred 
and sixty-four (1,266,264): That is the number of lawful permanent 
residents admitted to the United States in 2006, more than any 
other country in the world. 

The statistics I have listed are particularly interesting since they 
prove that the United States is generous with its immigration pol- 
icy, that the United States has an enormous problem with illegal 
immigration, that the United States has not in many years had an 
Administration interested in enforcing immigration laws, that the 
United States is vulnerable to another terrorist attack and that we 
must end illegal immigration. 

With that. Madam Chair, I look forward to the witnesses’ testi- 
mony. And I appreciate your acceptance and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be introduced into the record as well. 

And I yield back the balance of my time. 
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Ms. Lofgren. The gentleman’s time has expired. The letter is re- 
ceived and will be dealt with according to the rules. 

[The letter referred to is inserted in the Appendix.] 

Ms. Lofgren. The hearing before us will really be to get a han- 
dle on answers. And before we go to our more traditional Govern- 
ment witnesses, we are very honored to be joined by two of our col- 
leagues here today. 

Thank you for putting up with the business part of our meeting. 

And I am going to go in order of seniority here. 

The minority’s witness is the gentleman from California, Con- 
gressman Dana Rohrabacher. Congressman Rohrabacher, my col- 
league from California, represents the 46th Congressional District. 
A senior member of the Foreign Affairs and Science Committees, 
Congressman Rohrabacher came to Congress after serving as a spe- 
cial assistant and speechwriter to President Reagan. He earned his 
bachelor’s degree from Long Beach State College and his master’s 
degree from the University of Southern California. And he and his 
wife Rhonda became the proud parents of triplets in April 2004. 
And I invite you to ask him to see the pictures, as I have. It is a 
wonderful thing. 

We are also joined by our colleague. Congressman Joe Crowley, 
the representative from New York’s 7th Congressional District, 
who is serving his fifth term here in the House. After graduating 
from Queens College, he won a seat in the New York State Assem- 
bly at the age of 24 years old. After 12 years of service in Albany, 
he was elected in 1998 to serve with us in the House of Represent- 
atives. A Member of the Committee of Ways and Means and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Congressman Crowley is the only 
Member of Congress to have lost a member of his family in the ter- 
rorist attacks of September 11. He and his wife Casey have three 
wonderful children: Colin, Kensey Louise, and Liam. And you can 
also ask him to see the pictures. 

We are very pleased to have you both here. You know the drill. 
Your full statements are part of the record. We ask you to try and 
summarize in about 5 minutes. 

We are going to ask other Members to put their opening state- 
ments into the record, and we will reserve time for Mr. Conyers or 
Mr. Smith if they come. 

At this point, we would turn to Dana and then to Joe. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE DANA ROHRABACHER, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, and I appreciate the 
opportunity to testify. 

Whereas reliable statistics on illegal immigration are notoriously 
hard to come by and to verify, so such a discussion as this is very 
beneficial. 

Contrary to the image many are trying to promote, illegal immi- 
gration has had a devastating impact on Social Security. More than 
half of illegal immigrants in our country work for cash under the 
table. So these illegal immigrants do not pay into the Social Secu- 
rity system. And since they are paid in cash, the employers do not 
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pay their part of the contribution into the Social Security system 
either. 

Another negative effect is that jobs which would have been filled 
by American citizens or legal immigrants are taken away. Without 
a pool of available illegal immigrants, employers would be forced 
to hire legal applicants and cover them under Social Security. 

So Americans are losing jobs to illegals who aren’t paying their 
fair share into the Social Security system. 

Corresponding to this, a flow of illegal labor into our country 
brings down wages in general. Employers who might have paid $10 
to $12 an hour now pay lower wages, which then results in lower 
contributions to the Social Security system. 

There are those, of course, who would think the solution is to le- 
galize all of those who are illegally in the United States and they 
believe that this would solve the Social Security crisis. In fact, le- 
galizing the status of those here illegally will make the Social Secu- 
rity challenge facing America dramatically worse. Any plan that 
specifically gives Social Security to those who have been working 
in this country and have been working here illegally is an invita- 
tion to fraud on a massive scale. 

What would stop anyone from claiming that they worked here 
under a false Social Security number? Hundreds of thousands of 
people pay into Social Security under phony numbers, especially 
the number 000-00-0000. How can one prove who it was that used 
a fraudulent Social Security number and who did not use that? So 
it lends itself to even more fraud. 

We already have a huge problem with identity theft and fraudu- 
lent identification. Allowing those who have worked illegally in the 
United States to participate in Social Security exponentially in- 
creases the incentive for fraud. And of course, we already know 
that the people who have been working here are willing to commit 
identity fraud, because that is how they got the jobs that they are 
working here in the first place, all of those who are not working 
under the table, and even some of them who are working under the 
table. 

Another overlooked consequence is the survivors’ benefit and dis- 
ability aspect of Social Security. What would stop anyone from 
claiming, “My spouse worked there under a false number, I am the 
widow, these are my children, start sending the survivors’ benefits 
that we are entitled to”? 

Remember, billions of people around the world have no retire- 
ment system whatsoever. So why assume that only younger immi- 
grants are going to come here to the United States? Why wouldn’t 
someone in their 50’s think, “I could work in the United States for 
10 years, and Social Security payments would let me live very well 
in my own country”? 

Furthermore, many people will now be legalized under several 
different proposals who are poor and low-skilled. In fact, over half 
the illegal immigrants coming into our country don’t even have a 
high school education. 

The inconvenient fact is that Social Security pays out more bene- 
fits proportionally to lower-wage workers than to higher-paid work- 
ers. Thus the projections that I have seen from Social Security as- 
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sumes that immigrants who are coming in have the same earning 
potential as Americans. Well, that is just not true. 

What we have got here is people pouring in who are poorer, who 
will then he receiving more Social Security benefits than they are 
putting in, which is a huge threat to the viability of the Social Se- 
curity system in the long run. 

The last and most significant point is this. In 1986, after being 
told that we would be legalizing about 1 million people, 3 million 
illegal immigrants ended up being granted amnesty. It is now 20 
years later, and the current illegal immigrant estimates range from 
12 million to 20 million people here illegally. The 20 million figure 
comes not from a Government source, but from a private study con- 
ducted on the monies that are sent back through remittances to 
other countries. 

Is there any doubt that legalizing the status of those who come 
here illegally will result in a flood of new illegal immigrants into 
our country? Permitting these legalized immigrants into the Social 
Security system will turbo-charge the flood of illegals into our coun- 
try. If we legalize 12 million to 20 million now, there will be 45 mil- 
lion to 60 million here in 2027. 

No fence, no wall, no minefield, no system will keep the illegal 
aliens out of this country if we give them a reasonable hope that 
they will receive Government benefits, including retirement, and it 
can be theirs if they just get across the U.S. border and wait us 
out. 

Under such a strain, our Social Security system will not survive. 
It will collapse. Being irrationally benevolent to illegals is a crime 
against our own people. 

And I would like to submit a written statement for the record. ^ 

Ms. Lofgren. Of course. Thank you. Congressman Rohrabacher. 

We will turn now to our colleague Joe Crowley, with special 
thanks. The Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee had a 
scheduling conflict, and his colleague on the Committee stepped 
into the breach. 

So, Joe, you are now recognized for 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE JOSEPH CROWLEY, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW 

YORK 

Mr. Crowley. Thank you for inviting me here today. 

As you point out, I have a particular interest in the issue of im- 
migration as the son of an immigrant as well as the grandson of 
immigrants. And as duly noted by the leadership on our side. Whip 
Clyburn has appointed me as Chief Deputy Whip to work on this 
particular issue. So I am very happy to be here today to speak on 
this issue. 

I believe very strongly in it as well, and I think I have a more 
optimistic view of the contributions of immigrants to the United 
States economically. And I think it is about looking forward, not 
looking backwards, and maybe not even looking at where we are 


^The Subcommittee had not received a written statement at the time of the printing of this 
hearing, 
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today but looking at where we are going to be in a number of years 
to come. 

And I am also not here today to make points or criticize in any 
way the Senate bill that they are working through right now. It is 
my hope that they do act on something and don’t retreat but move 
forward and actually pass something, so we can then take some- 
thing up here, move to a conference and get real, comprehensive 
immigration reform passed. 

But I would point out to the Committee that the CBR report 
shows that comprehensive immigration reform is essential to the 
growth of our economy, and this is why. It is imperative we pass 
a comprehensive immigration reform this year in order to secure 
our borders, sustain a strong economic future for the United States 
and ensure that our country remains a haven for those who seek 
freedom, opportunity and a better way of life for themselves and 
for their families. 

Immigration does not necessarily have to be a drain on the econ- 
omy, as many would have you believe. Immigrants are not a drain 
on taxpayers in the economy. In fact, they improve many aspects 
of our economy, adding to job creation, increasing our national rev- 
enue, and increasing, for example, the revenue going into Social Se- 
curity and our Social Security fund. 

Look at the jobs they fill, the money they spend, the jobs they 
create. They are essential to our Nation’s future prosperity. An im- 
migrant may take a job that in turn leads to the creation of a job, 
or two jobs, or three jobs. So we are not talking about a fixed pie 
here. 

At the Summit on Retirement Savings hosted by the United 
States Department of Labor, Alan Greenspan stated, “The larger 
our workforce is in the year 2010 and beyond, the easier producing 
goods and services for both retirees and active workers will be. Im- 
migration policy will therefore be a key component of baby-boom 
retirement policy.” 

For example, people are not joining the workforce at the same 
rate as they were in the 1950’s during the baby-boom era. Passing 
comprehensive immigration reform is necessary because it will 
allow more individuals to join the workforce legally and to add to 
our economy and the benefits that we all enjoy. 

This year it was widely reported that undocumented immigrants 
in New York and throughout our Nation filed taxes in record num- 
bers to start a paper trail with the prospect of Congress over- 
hauling our immigration system. This only proves that comprehen- 
sive immigration reform holds the promise of getting more individ- 
uals, even those without documentation, to voluntarily pay into the 
system rather than remain an invisible part and outside of that 
system. 

Undocumented immigrant workers already pay an estimated $7 
billion a year into the Social Security system. There can be no bet- 
ter incentive than a common-sense immigration policy to encourage 
more individuals to pay taxes in the hope of getting a foothold in 
the climb toward naturalization. 

Granted, I do agree that some of the undocumented illegal work- 
ers today are paid off the books. Some use false Social Security 
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numbers. Others use false taxpayer I.D. numbers to pay into a sys- 
tem that they will not necessarily get a benefit from in the future. 

No one has yet figured out a way in which we compensate those 
who have already contributed toward the Social Security system 
who are undocumented here in the United States today. 

Immigration will be the primary source of new skilled workers 
for manufacturing, filling 10 million new jobs by the year 2020. An 
inadequate labor force would accelerate the transfer of American 
productive capacity and well-paid manufacturing jobs overseas. Re- 
gardless of what Lou Dobbs says, it is not speak in facts but pedals 
fear. 

Look at my district, for instance. Look at my city. It is full of for- 
eign corporations hiring Americans and immigrants assimilating in 
and being a boom to our economy. Failure to attract enough labor 
through immigration will result in lower gross domestic product 
growth by at least 3 percent in 10 years and at least 17 percent 
in 30 years. 

Immigrants are crucial to jobs and the labor force. Growth in the 
1990’s in the new economy of the last decade has overwhelmingly 
depended on male immigrant workers. That is also from Mr. 
Greenspan. 

So in the end. Madam Chair, I applaud the work that you are 
doing trying to develop comprehensive immigration reform that 
takes into account the integrity of our borders, the need to end ille- 
gal immigration as we know it today, but also bring about a prac- 
tical approach toward comprehensive immigration reform that will 
improve the economy of the United States and also the lives of the 
millions who are undocumented here today who want nothing more 
than a better way of life for themselves, for their families, and for 
all Americans. 

And with that, I will have more formal testimony submitted for 
the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Crowley is inserted in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you. 

Without objection, both statements are submitted for the record. 

Let me ask you this, I know how busy everybody’s schedule is. 
We ordinarily go to questions. If you have other obligations, we will 
happily say goodbye. Or if you are able — okay. 

Why don’t we do this? We will start with questions, and then if 
you have conflicts, we understand, and you can leave whenever you 
need to. 

Mr. Crowley. And if I don’t like the question I can just leave. 

Ms. Lofgren. That is right. [Laughter.] 

Let me start, if I can. 

That is right. The Ranking Member is correct. I did reserve the 
right for both the Chairman and Ranking Member to give their 
opening statements. And I need to recognize the Ranking Member 
of the full Committee at this time. 

Mr. Smith. Madam Chair, thank you for letting me go out of 
order. I appreciate you and Ranking Member King in doing so. I 
will only take 1 minute, because I know there is limited time on 
the part of our witnesses, and I know Members have questions. 
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I just want to make a couple of comments and, on the way there, 
also compliment you. Madam Chair, on being such an activist 
Chairwoman. You have set the record and set the pace for a num- 
ber of meetings and a number of hearings, and it is all for good 
effect, I believe. 

I want to follow up on what Mr. Rohrabacher said. And I appre- 
ciate his testimony as well. 

He made the statement, which is absolutely accurate, that over 
half of all immigrants do not have a high school education. When 
we talk about the impact of immigrants, for instance on Social Se- 
curity, I think we need to differentiate between those immigrants 
who have no high school education and those who do have, say, a 
college education or above. Their contributions into Social Security 
and what they get from Social Security are obviously going to be 
different. 

And I know later on you are going to have a witness from the 
Social Security Administration. I hope that they will say in open 
court today what they told me on the phone a year ago, and I hope 
they haven’t changed their testimony since that time. 

The discussions I had with the Social Security Administration a 
year ago were that if you took the median age of an immigrant who 
did not have a high school education — and we are talking about 
over half of all immigrants — and you looked at the wages that they 
averaged, which was less than $30,000, over their lifetime they 
would get back more than $100,000 more than they contributed 
into the Social Security trust fund. 

Therefore, every immigrant that does not have a high school edu- 
cation is actually contributing to the destabilization and financial 
insolvency of the Social Security Administration over time. 

We ought to just differentiate between those who contribute and 
have a net positive impact on Social Security and those who are ac- 
tually going to be getting back over $100,000 more than they put 
in. 

Lastly, when we had more time, I would comment further on the 
impact of immigration on jobs, but every credible study I have seen 
shows that it has a negative impact, particularly on blue-collar 
workers in America and disproportionately on minorities and those 
without a high school education. Those individuals are the ones 
that unfortunately see their wages decline, and there is literally a 
race to the bottom as to how little they can be paid. 

And so I think when we go forward. Madam Chair, we ought to 
take into consideration the adverse impact of those immigrants on 
our American workers. I yearn for a national leader who will stand 
up for the American workers. 

Thank you. Madam Chair, and I yield back. 

Ms. Lofgren. The gentleman yields back. Now we will return to 
our colleagues for brief questions. 

I, obviously, no matter what conclusions we have reached on the 
subject, I believe that all of us, as Members of Congress, want the 
best thing for our country. I mean, I don’t know of any Member of 
Congress who has come here trying to do something other than the 
best thing for our country. But we have a variety of pieces of infor- 
mation before us and are reaching conclusions based on that infor- 
mation and, in some cases, see the information in a different way. 
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We asked the Congressional Research Service a series of ques- 
tions, and, without objection, I will make all of their answers a part 
of the record. 

[The information referred to is inserted in the Appendix.] 

Ms. Lofgren. But one of the things that the CRS report — and 
I think they are actually quoting the trustee’s report from Social 
Security. On page 15 of the report, they say that, as immigration 
increases, program cost rates decrease. And in a 25-year period, 
2007-2031, with a net immigration per year of 672,500, the cost 
rate is 14.26. If you go up to 900,000, it is 14.3. If it is 1.3 million, 
it is 3.96. 

And they base that assumption, really, on that immigrants tend 
to be young. And thinking back to Ellis Island, our first hearing, 
what they were looking for at Ellis Island in that big period was 
they were looking for young, healthy people who wanted to work 
and who wanted to come and be Americans. 

I think a hundred years have passed and, really, we are kind of 
looking for the same thing: people with enough get-up-and-go to get 
up and go and get here and work and make something for them- 
selves and their family and, in the process, they make something 
for America. And I think that is reflected in the Social Security 
trustees’ report. 

I don’t know, Mr. Crowley, if you have or not — ^you are kind of 
a pinch-hitter here — whether you have had a chance to take a look 
at the trustees’ report, but certainly the CBO analysis that shows 
a net financial benefit of this immigration, the report that they 
have just released — which, without objection, I will also make a 
part of the record — would seem to show that. 

[The report referred to is inserted in the Appendix.] 

Mr. Crowley. I haven’t read the trustees’ report, but I have 
looked over the summary of the CBO report, which does, although 
different years, I believe, does demonstrate the same outcome, and 
that is that benefit to the coffers of the United States. 

I also think it is important to have, of the notion that if somehow 
the 12-million-plus undocumented illegals that are here today were 
to evaporate, who would fill the jobs that would then be created by 
them. 

Clearly — at least in my experience, it has been clear for me — the 
overwhelming number of immigrants who come to the United 
States today are not different than immigrants who came in the 
past, in the sense that their overwhelming drive is to improve their 
state of life and for their families as well. 

They take tremendous risks to come here. They leave family 
members behind, and many of them who have been living here in 
an undocumented fashion have been out of physical contact with 
their loved ones for many, many years. That strength, that courage 
and that drive is something that I think we as Americans want on 
our side, want on our team. 

So I know there are many who would attack those same individ- 
uals and say we don’t want them, whatever the reason is. But I 
think they do add tremendously to the value of our society. The 
overwhelming majority are looking to contribute and want to con- 
tribute in a more full way, and that is as full legal citizens. 
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And I would only add that not only are they right now not able 
to have a legal job, they can’t live in a legal apartment, they can’t 
live really in a legal society. They live in a subculture or a Black- 
market society. And I think it is better for all of us. 

I am concerned about terrorism. I am concerned about people 
being exploited. What better way to make them unexploitable than 
by giving them the ability to come out into the light of day and be 
a more practical part of our society? Right now they don’t have that 
opportunity, and that is what I would like to see change more than 
anything else. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I would suggest, number one, we are not 
talking about immigration here. We are talking about illegal immi- 
gration. Because no one would certainly disagree with the senti- 
ments just expressed about how immigrants have contributed to 
our societies and the great things they have done, the wonderful 
people they generally have been. 

We are talking about illegal immigration here. That is a different 
issue. We bring in more legal immigrants than all the rest of the 
world combined, so we have no apologies to make that we open up 
our borders to legal immigrants. What do we do with the 15 million 
to 20 million people who are here illegally? 

The CBO report that you are talking about, or the CRA report, 
that suggest that, for example, about the Social Security situation, 
that is assuming that the people who have come here as illegals 
have the same earning power as the average Americans workers 
does. Now, I am sorry, their assumption is wrong. 

Ms. Lofgren. No, actually, I don’t think that is the case. It is 
not fair. I have the report, and I will give it to you, Dana. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I think my staff did take my statistics from 
that as well. 

Ms. Lofgren. On page 15. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. But let’s then take what common sense tells 
you. If we take the 15 million to 20 million people who are here 
illegally, we legalize their status and then say, “The people who are 
here illegally, who came here illegally but now are legalized are 
now eligible to become part of the Social Security system,” what is 
to say that those 100 million people or 200 million or even more 
people who would take a message from that across the world who 
are 50 years old and say, “My gosh, if I can get to the United 
States, they have already legalized these other people and made 
them eligible for Social Security, I will have a retirement”? 

Ms. Lofgren. My time is expired. One of the jobs of the Chair- 
person is to set a good example for staying within the time frame. 

I will just say, whether the United States should apologize is not 
the question. We are trying to find out what is in the best interest 
of America. That is the question for me. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Right. 

Ms. Lofgren. I would yield now to the Ranking Member for his 
5 minutes. 

Mr. King. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

I think that we need to have far more discussion about the long- 
term implications of what may happen in this Congress this year. 

I do appreciate both of your testimony, to be here today and to 
sit and answer questions as well. 
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Mr. Crowley, you made a comment that piqued my interest. I 
haven’t had an opportunity, of course, to review the testimony of 
either, which means I have to pay attention, which is a good thing. 
But I am wondering, from a background perspective, could you give 
me some sense of your economic involvement throughout your non- 
public life career? Can you give me some sense what that might be? 

Mr. Crowley. In regards to what? 

Mr. King. What is your profession in the real world? 

Mr. Crowley. As was stated in the opening remarks of the 
Chairwoman, I was elected to the State legislature at 24 . I was 
pretty much a year out of college when I was elected. So, therefore, 
I did not have the opportunity to be engaged in a full-time way in 
the private sector. Although the State legislature is a part-time po- 
sition, and during that time I did own a business, a travel agency, 
in Queens County. 

Mr. King. That gives you a background, and it helps me frame 
this question. As I listed, one of the comments you made was one 
immigrant can take a job and create perhaps as many as two or 
three other jobs. Could you explain how that would happen? 

Mr. Crowley. What I am suggesting is that if an immigrant is 
producing a job and is living in a society, for instance in a neigh- 
borhood like Jackson Heights, Queens, which I represent, which is 
an immigrant community, those people have to eat. They have a 
job, they earn an income, they provide for their family. I am talk- 
ing about they go to a grocery store, they have more demand, more 
supplies are needed. The people who stack those shelves, the peo- 
ple who work at the counter. 

Mr. King. Their spending creates two to three jobs then? 

Mr. Crowley. I am saying that potentially, theoretically, if you 
have more people here, more services are required to sustain those 
people, more jobs. 

Mr. King. I understand your answer, Mr. Crowley, and I thank 
you for that, because I didn’t know the distinction was whether 
they were going to hire those two or three or whether their spend- 
ing was going to create two or three. It is their spending. 

Mr. Crowley. I am talking in terms of common-sense theory. 

Mr. King. The ripple effect. 

Mr. Crowley. If there are more people here, there are more 

Mr. King [continuing]. I would argue that when you spend a dol- 
lar, you don’t create three, but that would be just our disagree- 
ment. 

More important, I think the central question is there is some- 
thing that doesn’t get answered here, and as the chief deputy whip 
on this issue — and I congratulate you for that — the question I am 
wondering if it gets asked and answered on your side of the aisle 
is, is there such a thing as too much immigration, legal or illegal? 

And the components of that are, can we fail to assimilate? Is 
there a number so large of cheap labor that it drags our economy 
down? Any of those components. 

Is there any limit to what might be supported or endorsed on 
your side? And if so, would you consider supporting and endorsing 
an overall cap where we could say, however we rearrange each one 
of the different kinds of visas we have here, in the United States 
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there is going to be no more than X number for each individual 
year from here on out? 

Mr. Crowley. I appreciate the question, Mr. King, and I suppose 
those same questions were asked throughout the history of our 
country. They were certainly asked in the 1840’s when the Irish 
were coming to this country, in the 1850’s when the Germans 
came, and the Italians came later, and the Chinese. That has been 
a question, I think, that has been asked often in the history of the 
United States. 

And my perspective is, my observation is, the moment we stop 
growing as a Nation, we stop growing. 

Mr. King. How much is too many, though? I know the Irish are 
masters at filibustering, and I am one of those guys like that, so 
my apologies for that ability. But do we have an answer 

Mr. Crowley. Well, I am not filibustering. I am answering the 
question, that I think that is a question that has been continued 
to be asked by many within the country that we know as the 
United States today that has expanded over the past few centuries, 
originally starting in the 13 colonies and moving west. 

Mr. King. As the whip, will your caucus support an overall 

Mr. Crowley. Sorry? 

Mr. King. As a chief deputy whip, will your caucus support an 
overall cap so that we at least know how many we might be legal- 
izing? 

Mr. Crowley. Well, that is way above my pay grade right now. 
But what I would suggest is that this is a fluid issue that we are 
going through, and I appreciate the hearings that are being held, 
that you are participating in. I do think these are the questions 
that need to be asked. 

Mr. King. I am sorry. I am just about out of time. I appreciate 
that. 

I want to turn to Mr. Rohrabacher and ask him if he wants to 
respond to any of those questions that I have laid out there, in the 
few seconds I have left. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I think there is a distinct philosophical dif- 
ference. I think the American people should pay attention to what 
positions people are taking. 

If they think that this massive flood of illegals into our country 
or, even if you just legalize them, that it is not going to cause a 
bigger flood to come in, please pay attention to who is advocating 
what. I believe that is to the great detriment of our people. It is 
hurting our education system. It is threatening our Social Security 
system. 

Our criminal courts in California are just crowded, the criminal 
justice system is breaking down, and this is caused by too large a 
flow of people into our country, an out-of-control flow. And it is not 
in the best interest of our country, and it is not creating better jobs 
or higher-paying jobs for our people. It is bringing wages down. 

Mr. King. I thank both of the honorable gentlemen and the 
Chair, and I yield back. 

Ms. Lofgren. The gentleman yields back. 

The gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Ellison, is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Ellison. Thank you. Madam Chair. 
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Let me also thank the two distinguished Members for presenting 
your ideas. Just a few questions that might be a little bit off the 
beaten path of this conversation. 

Could either of you explain what your views are in terms of how 
American trade policy impacts immigration? After the passage of 
NAFTA, in your view, did we see the low-cost, the cheap corn from 
the United States, have an impact on Mexican farms, which then 
led to immigration? 

I mean, we could build a wall as high as we want to, but if a 
Mexican farmer can’t make it, aren’t we driving them to the north? 
Do you guys have any thoughts on that? 

Mr. Crowley. I wasn’t here for NAFTA. 

Mr. Ellison. You can’t duck it like that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Crowley. I am not going to duck it. What I am going to sug- 
gest, though, is I think there are a lot of contributory factors into 
what drives immigrants to the United States. 

You are speaking specifically about a trade agreement, which I 
believe NAFTA was Canada and Mexico. The Canadians are not 
coming here in droves. What you are suggesting is that the Mexi- 
cans are. 

What I would also suggest is that it is not just Mexicans who are 
coming across that border, that there are others who are looking 
for economic opportunity, that trade policy certainly can have an 
impact on a country’s job market, but I also think there were other 
contributory factors. It could be discrimination, it could be religious 
discrimination, political issues. It could be a hurricane that wipes 
the economy of Central America off the map for a couple of years 
and drives people to come to the United States. 

I think it is a factor. I can’t say specifically whether that par- 
ticular trade agreement 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Can I answer? 

Mr. Ellison. Yes. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I was here. I voted for NAFTA. 

Mr. Ellison. Okay. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. And I voted for NAFTA because I felt it 
would help the American and the Mexican economy. 

And to the degree that it has helped the economy of Mexico, 
there are reasons some economists believe that the economy of 
Mexico would be at a lower level now if we wouldn’t have passed 
NAFTA. To that degree, it helped solve some of the problem, some 
of the pull, that we have here into our country, where people who 
are poor in that country are coming here to better themselves. 

But our own policies, what benefits we provide the people of 
Mexico or any other country are just as important as the trade poli- 
cies. Trade policies will determine a little bit about how prosperous 
the other country is, if they have the ability to earn their own liv- 
ing there. But if we actually offer all of the benefits and treasures 
that belong to the American people to anyone who can come over 
here, they are going to come. 

Mr. Ellison. I have heard that, and I thank you for sharing it. 

It sounds to me like both you gentlemen pretty much feel like 
trade is really not a factor in driving immigration. Or if it is, it is 
just one among a whole bunch of other factors, and we really can’t 
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say that American trade policy, particularly with Central and Latin 
America, is driving it. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. To the degree that 

Mr. Ellison. Let me just tell you this. Mexico imports corn, 
okay, from the United States. And, to me, the missing piece of this 
conversation is this question of how some of our policies on trade 
may benefit multinationals, hut those same policies impact people 
at the lower-income scale in both the United States and let’s say 
Mexico for example, in ways that we really haven’t begun to talk 
about yet. 

Mr. Crowley. Mr. Ellison, I wouldn’t necessarily disagree with 
the point that you are making, although I think the new template 
that has been created under this Democratic caucus and this 
Democratic Party, in the trade agreements that will move forward, 
it will be remarkably different than whatever happened in the 
past. 

Mr. Ellison. I think you are right. I hope you are right about 
that. 

Mr. Crowley. And, number two, I also would suggest — and, you 
know, I watch Lou Dobbs from time to time — that I do notice that 
it moves from immigration to job loss, immigration to job loss, con- 
necting the two somehow. 

Mr. Ellison. Right. 

Mr. Crowley. And not to say that there may not be some impact 
on both trade, on immigration, as it pertains to job loss here in the 
United States, but I do think there is a concerted effort to try to 
somehow mire the immigrant opportunity, blaming them for job 
loss that is taking place in Ohio or in Michigan. 

Mr. Ellison. The one thing that I want to just say that I agree 
with you wholeheartedly is that I definitely oppose the idea that 
somehow poor people in the United States or working people in the 
United States should look at immigrants as the people to blame for 
their woes. I think that the problem starts at a much higher level, 
and that is how we run our economy. And I think a lot of that has 
to do with globalization and trade policy. 

So that is just my speech. 

Ms. Lofgren. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Lungren, is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Lungren. Thank you very much. 

I would be one who wants us to get an immigration bill finally 
completed, but I find myself at times at odds with everybody in- 
volved in this. 

Mr. Crowley, I am trying to find out a little bit of a focus on 
where you are coming from and some that are aligned with you are 
coming from. 

As the Republican floor manager for Simpson-Mazzoli in 1986, I 
was convinced at that time it was the best we could do and that 
we would have a barrier against the continuation of serious illegal 
immigration with employer sanctions and enforcement. And it is 
my observation that we didn’t enforce and we didn’t truly imple- 
ment employer sanctions. And as a result, the other half of the bar- 
gain, which was to legalize a large number of people rather than 
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settling the issue, became part of the attraction for more to come 
here. 

And now, instead of dealing with 4 million or 5 million illegal 
aliens, we are dealing with 12 million or 14 million. Mr. Rohr- 
abacher has raised it to 20 million. I don’t know by the time we 
finish the debate how high the number will be, but there are a 
larger number. 

So I would just ask you, Mr. Crowley, is that a concern, and 
should that be a concern — that is, the continuation of illegal immi- 
gration into the country? 

Mr. Crowley. What I would like to see, if I were in the driver’s 
seat on this legislation, is that it needs to be done in a holistic ap- 
proach. It cannot just be about addressing the issue of the 12 mil- 
lion undocumented without also addressing the porous nature of 
our border. 

And actually I think there is a third aspect to this, and that is 
helping people. It drives toward Mr. Ellison’s comments, and that 
is helping people in their country of origin stay in their country of 
origin. 

So in response to your question, I do think it is an issue that 
needs to be addressed, but it also has to be done at the same time 
we have actual real enforcement. 

It is getting a little far afield from what we are talking about 
today, specifically, but I would envision and I hope that we have 
a conference report that we all get to vote on and the President has 
a chance to sign that it is one that recognizes that we need to take 
care of the security of the 12 -million-plus undocumented who live 
here in the United States and at the same time address the secu- 
rity of the boundaries of our country. 

Mr. Lungren. Okay. Well, in attempting to do that, the Senate 
bill, at least as it started on the floor, gave a January 1, 2007, date 
as the eligibility for those who would then be given a legal status. 
Would you agree with that date? 

Mr. Crowley. Well, I guess you have to start somewhere. 

Mr. Lungren. I understand that. I am asking whether you 
agree. 

Mr. Crowley. I have yet to determine whether or not that will 
be the date that I will support. That is the Senate’s bill. The House 
will have a bill, and we will see what the date is there, and when 
we go to conference we will 

Mr. Lungren. What would be the basis of your consideration for 
that? 

Mr. Crowley. I think at this point we should consider anyone 
who is in the country at the point the bill is passed as a matter 
of a practical approach to it. 

Mr. Lungren. You realize saying that would encourage people to 
come across now in hopes that a bill is going to pass. 

Mr. Crowley. I think that people are anticipating we are going 
to be passing a bill anyway. So, you know, the reality is we will 
have a new class of undocumented who are living in the United 
States. 

Mr. Lungren. Then you would disagree with those who say that 
if we make a legalization program available, it ought to be only for 
those who have actual true roots in the community — that is, who 
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have, in the balance of equities, been here long enough such that 
they have put their roots down, they have connected here for a suf- 
ficient period of time, that it would be difficult for them to go back. 

You would reject that notion? 

Mr. Crowley. Mr. Lungren, what I would suggest is that there 
will be a date in place. Again, you are asking me my personal feel- 
ing. There will be a date 

Mr. Lungren. No, I understand that. I am trying to figure out 
what we need to do, what principles you would bring to bear on 
that 

Mr. Crowley. And I will answer the question. What will happen 
is there will be a date in place, whether it is January 1, 2007, or 
some other date, that will be the delineation mark as to when peo- 
ple would have had to have been here, and then move forward. 

I think that to suggest that we do anything other than that and 
to do nothing at all would just simply not deal with the 12 million 
undocumented. 

Mr. Lungren. I am not suggesting doing nothing at all. I have 
a bill that says if they have been here for 5 years or more, because 
that is roots — I talked to one of our good Democratic friends and 
he says he supports that January 1st date. I said, “That is not 
roots.” He said, “Well, you know, at least it is beginning to have 
some life there.” 

Ms. Lofgren. I think the word was “sprouts.” 

Mr. Lungren. “Sprouts.” 

I think we are all here, as far as I can tell, came from ancestors 
who came from somewhere else. So I think we are all dedicated to 
the sense of immigration. But there is also something we are dedi- 
cated to, which is the rule of law. And in coming to a bill, we have 
to somehow balance that love and dedication to an immigrant na- 
tion with a sense of a country of laws. 

And if we lose that, that could undermine — I mean. Father 
Hesburgh said a number of years ago something which I think 
would be a good guidance for us when he was the co-chair of the 
commission on immigration set up by Jimmy Carter. He said, “We 
have to close the back door of illegal immigration so that we can 
keep the front door of legal immigration open.” And I hope we re- 
member that. 

Mr. Crowley. Well, I wouldn’t necessarily disagree with the 
good father, but I would also suggest we have to do what is prac- 
tical as well. And I don’t know if it is necessarily practical to go 
just back 5 years. I think what we are creating is another class of 
undocumented in the United States that we will have as difficult 
a time dealing with as we are with the 12 million right now. 

Ms. Lofgren. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

And I am going to thank our colleagues for taking the time out 
of what we know is extremely busy days to share your testimony 
and your thoughts and also your willingness to stay and be a wit- 
ness and answer questions. 

We are going to ask the second panel to come forward, if we may. 
I would like to introduce them. 

First on the panel, I am pleased to introduce Dr. Ruth Ellen 
Wasem, a specialist, some might actually say the specialist, in im- 
migration policy with the Congressional Research Service at the Li- 
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brary of Congress. Dr. Wasem first came to Washington as a public 
health service fellow with the Office of Population Affairs in the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. For 20 years, 
however, she has worked with the Congressional Research Service. 
Since 2000, she has led the policy analysts, attorneys and research- 
ers who work on immigration. She earned her bachelor’s degree 
from Muskingum College and both her master’s and doctorate de- 
grees from the University of Michigan. 

I am also pleased to welcome Dr. Ronald Bird, who is the chief 
economist and the director of the Office of Economic Policy and 
Analysis under the Assistant Secretary for Policy at the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. Prior to his work at the Labor Department, Dr. 
Bird served as Chief Economist at the Employment Policy Founda- 
tion and at DynCorp’s Consulting Services Division. He has held 
faculty positions at the University of Alabama, North Carolina 
State University, Meredith College, and Wesleyan College. He 
earned his bachelor’s degree from Huntingdon College and his 
Ph.D. in economics at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. 

I am also pleased to introduce Michael Hoefer, the director of the 
Office of Immigration Statistics, or OIS, in the Policy Directorate 
at the U.S. Department of Homeland Security. Mr. Hoefer began 
his work with OIS in 1982 and has led the office since 1997. He 
began his career in public service with the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and was detailed at the U.S. Commission of Immigration dur- 
ing its operation. He graduated from Cornell University in 1976 
with a degree in industrial and labor relations with a concentration 
in statistics. 

And, finally, we are pleased to welcome Charles Oppenheim to 
the Subcommittee. He is chief of the Visa Control and Reporting 
Division at the Department of State. Mr. Oppenheim has worked 
at the State Department for nearly 30 years, beginning as a con- 
sular officer in the Bureau of Consular Affairs. He is the agency’s 
expert in visa database management and statistical reporting. A 
native of Richmond, Virginia, Mr. Oppenheim graduated from the 
University of Richmond. 

Now, as you know, your full written statements will be part of 
our formal record. We would ask that you summarize your testi- 
mony in about 5 minutes. When the yellow light goes on, that 
means you only have a minute left. When your time is up, if you 
could summarize, that would be great. 

This is a wonderful opportunity for us really to hear from the ex- 
perts in our own Government about — no one knows better than you 
do what the actual statistics are. And so, I think your answers to 
our questions can be definitive, and for that we thank you, not only 
for being here today but for your public service, which does count 
a great deal to all of us in the Congress. 

So if we can begin. Dr. Wasem? 

TESTIMONY OF RUTH ELLEN WASEM, Ph.D., SPECIALIST IN 
IMMIGRATION POLICY, CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

Ms. Wasem. Thank you. Madam Chairman, distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Committee, for the opportunity to testify this afternoon. 
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I am Ruth Wasem, as you said, a specialist in immigration policy 
at the Congressional Research Service. 

I am going to breeze through the written testimony I have pre- 
pared by highlighting just a few of the figures in that testimony. 

First, let’s take a look at Figure 1, and that is on page 1 in my 
written testimony. In that, you can see the trend lines in the for- 
eign-born population. Now, this data is census data and population 
data that is based on those censuses and statistical samples. As 
you can see, we are at the highest point in our history in terms 
of the sheer number of foreign-born, and in 2005 that was about 
36 million. 

The main component of the foreign-born that I have depicted 
here are as follows: About 35 percent are estimated to have natu- 
ralized. This is based on their self-report. We estimate that about 
30 percent in 2005 are legal permanent residents. About 31 percent 
are estimated to be unauthorized aliens, and I will talk about that 
a little bit more. And, finally, about 2 percent are estimated — 
again, I am saying estimated as indirect estimation techniques — to 
be people who are here on legal temporary visas that allow them 
to stay here long enough to establish a residence. By that I mean 
investors, intra-company transfers, non-immigrants of that sort. 

Let’s move on then to Figure 3, and this is on page 3 of my testi- 
mony, because this is a figure that depicts that 30 percent I talked 
about that were legal permanent residents. These are the annual 
numbers of individuals who get LPR status, and it is a trend line 
from 1900 up until 2005. And as you can see, the LPR numbers at 
the beginning of this century are approximating what they were at 
the beginning of the 20th century. 

When we speak of LPRs, it is important to get a sense of what 
the components of that population are, and that is why I would like 
you to take a quick look at Figure 6, and that is on page 6 in my 
written testimony. This is the 2005 class of admission. And you can 
see quite obviously here that the largest single group of people who 
come into the country are family-based immigrants, 57.8 percent in 
that particular fiscal year. A distant second are the 22 percent who 
come in as employment-based. 

I am going to focus even more on those two classes in the next 
figures that I am going to highlight, and these are Figures 7 and 
8 from the testimony. These show trend lines over the last decade 
in family-based admissions and employment-based. 

In Figure 7, which are the family-based, you will see that the 
ones that are part of the preference category, which I have labeled 
as first, second, and third, and that is really the brothers and sis- 
ters of U.S. citizens, the adult children of U.S. citizens, and the im- 
mediate family of legal permanent residents, those individuals 
have come in at about the same rate over the last decade, but they 
are numerically limited. 

The category where we have seen the substantial growth are the 
immediate relatives, and that is the one category in the immigra- 
tion act which is unlimited. 

When we look at the employment-based trends, which I have in 
Figure 8 — and I have only done the top three preference categories 
because the other numbers are too small to discern in a figure such 
as this — you can see that we have growth over the entire decade 
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in all the categories, but the main area of growth is in what we 
would call the third preference category. Those are the profes- 
sionals, the skilled and the unskilled workers. 

Now let’s turn to what I promised I would speak to, and that is 
figure 13, which is on page 15 in my report. And I am skipping way 
ahead to talk a little bit about the component of unauthorized mi- 
gration. 

Because of the previous discussion, I will point out there is a va- 
riety of different demographers whose estimates I have in this 
chart. However, the thing they have in common is they are all 
working with the same basic data source, which is the Current 
Population Survey, and they are all using a similar methodology, 
a residual methodology. That way, I wanted something so we really 
could look at trends over time. 

As you can see, much like the other graphs I have shown you, 
the trend line is upward. In 2005, we had estimates ranging from 
10.5 million to 11.1 million. The number that is thrown around 
today, of course, is 12 million. 

Let me briefly say what those components are. In terms of what 
I talk about as the unauthorized population, this is who I am pre- 
cisely referring to. I am referring to people who entered this coun- 
try without inspection, I am referring to people who entered this 
country with a fraudulent document, and the people who came here 
with a legitimate visa but overstayed the terms of that visa. 

Finally, I am going to just do a quick snapshot of something that 
we often neglect to talk about when we talk about immigrant ad- 
missions, and that is the grounds for inadmissibility. 

And on page 20 of my written testimony I present Figure 16. 
This time I am moving to State Department data. Before I have 
done census data, I used DHS administrative data. Now this is 
what the consular officers use. These are the number of immi- 
grants in 2005 and non-immigrants that were denied a visa on the 
grounds for inadmissibility set in the immigration act. 

And you can see from this chart, trying to have an employment- 
based visa without a proper work authorization was the principle 
grounds. Public charge and having been removed in the past was 
the second and third most often grounds. 

I will conclude my remarks, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Wasem follows:] 
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Introduction 


ChainvxHnan Lorgren and Memb«r» of the committee. 1 am Ruth Wasem. a Specialist in 
Immigration Policy in the Congressional Research Sersice Thank you for inviting me here this 
aflcmoon to discuss "Government Perspectives on Immigration Statistics* as pan of your series of 
hearings on comprehensive immigration reform 

This testimony opens with trends on foreign-bom residents of the United States based upon 
estimates drawn front U S Bureau of the Census data It then focuses on two of the major 
components of immigration - family-sponsored and employment-based legal permanent residents 
(LPRs) - their admission trends over time, and cunent wait times for visas These sections draw on 
administrative data from the Department of Homeland Security’s (DHS) OfTice of Immigration 
Statistics and the Department of State's Bureau of Consular Affairs The testimony also presents 
estimates of the number of aliens who are residing without authorization, calculated from U S 
census data using indirect estimation techniques The presentation closes with snapshots of 
immigration enforcement data from DHS 


Foreign Born Residents of the United States 


ih^Uta< 


The number of foreign-bom people residing in the United Stales is at the highest level in our 
history and has reached a proportion of the U S population (12 4%) not seen since the early 20^ 
century As Figure I illustrates, 

an estimated 36 million foreign- '''8^' ' Foreign-Bom Residents of the United States. 1870- 
bom people resided in the United 
States in 200S according to the 
U S Bureau of Census' and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics' March 
Current Population Survey (CPS) 

Please note that the decade 
intervals depicted in Figure I are 
equally spaced between 1 870 and 
2000. but not in 200$ 

The CPS is one of the most 
comprehensive sources of 
demographic data on the foreign 
bom ' Because the CPS is a 
sample of the U S population, the 
results it yields are estimates that 
rely on careful calibrations of 
population weights ’ The annual 
March Supplement of the CPS gathers additional data about income, education, household 
characteristics, and geographic mobility Additionally, while the data distinguish between the 



»Mifcr <*lt> fwwMi— Iff fffM. \ 

IImmbA 

aMM.^DHuUi 


'TheUS Census Bufvftu*sAmcncanCominimit> Sui>c\ iscmcrgingasanahcmativcdaiasourcc. but docs 
not ofTer the histoncai doia on %shich to estimate Uvods o%cr time that the CPS ofTcn 

‘The CPS beg^n oollccting immigration (bt3 on the foreign bom in I9<M. and the first >ears hcic plagued 
b\ problems of weighting. p4irticular1> vMtb the Asian population ui the sample, and ovcr*rcpoiting of 
naturalization b> the foreign boro Most of these problems appear to have bcoi resolved b> 1996. 
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foreign bom who have naluralizcd and those who have not, lbe>' do not distinguish between t>'pcs 
of noncitizens (e g . permanent. letnporar>', illegal) 

In addition to those foreign nationals who pemtanenily reside legally in the United States, 
millionseachyearcometemporarily on nonimmigrant visas, and some of these nonimmigrants (e g, 
foreign students and intra-company business transfers) may reside legally in the United States for 
a number of years It is also estimated that each year hundreds of thousands of foreign nationals 
overstay their nonimmigrant visas ’ 

Of the foreign-bom 
residents in the United States, 
approximately one-third arc 
naturalized citizens, one-third 
are legal permanent residents, 
and one-thi td are unauthorized 
(illegal) residents and legal 
temporary residents ' Figure 
2 depicts the latest estimates 
(2005) of the immrgralion 
status of foreign-born 
residents calculated from the 
CPS by demographer Jeffrey 
Passel of the Pew Hispanic 
Center Passel has ttoted an 
increased proportion of 
foreign-born residents 
reporting that they have 
bwome naturalized citizens 
over the past decade * 


Figure 2 F.stimated Immigration Status of Foreign-Bom 
Residents. 2005 

NmAmI 



Legal Immigration Trends, 1900-2005 

Immigration was at its highest levels at the beginning of the 20^ century It dropped as a result 
of the numerical limits and national origins quotas imposed by the Immigration Acts in 1921 and 
1924. attd fell further during the Oreat Depression attd World War II The annual number of LPRs 
admitted or adjusted in the United Slates rose gradually afler World War II. as Figure 3 illustrates 
The Immigration Amendmentsof 1965 replaced the national origins quota system with per -country 
ceilings, and the statutory provisions regulating permanent immigration to the United States were 
last revised significantly by the Immigration Act of 1990* 


* See CRS Report RS22446. Sommmixnml (htntayi Bne/Stitihem of the htue. bv Ruth Ellen Wasem 

'CRS Report RL53il74. Unauthorard Ahem RetlJingmiht l!nlttdSlal<n Ksnmotrs Since lWI6.b\ Ruth 
Ellen Wasem 

’Pew iiafanKCattetJsnmingShamdlmmignintnOKmiingNanimh^iim.in Jeffrey Passel. Mar 2007 


* Congress hutignificaoily amciKfcdlhelnunigrauonandNaiionaliry Act(INA)numefous tunes smee 1952 
Other mii)or bws amending the IN A arc the Refugee Aet of I9IIU. dK Immigration Reform and Control Act 

(conbnued I 
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Figure 3 Annual LPR Admissions and Sums Adjustments, lQOO-2005 
LPRs in Thousands 
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Source Slantncal fforbtiok of Immigrainm. U S Dcpaiuncnl of Homeland Sccuht>, 
OITkc of Immigration Staliilics. multiple fiseal >can Alicm legalizing throitgh the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 are depicted by year of amval 





The animal number of l.PRs admitted or adjusted in the United Stales rose gradually afker 
World War II. as Figure 3 illustrates lloMover, the annual admissions have not reached the peaks 
of the early 20* century The OHS Office of Immigration Statistics (OIS) data present those 
admitted as LPRs or those adjusting to LPR status The growth in immigration after 1980 is partly 
attributable to the total number of admissions under the basic system, consisting of immigrants 
entering through a preference system as well as immediate rdalives of U S citizens, that was 
augmented considerably by legalized aliens ’ The Immigration Aa of 1990 increased the ceiling 
on employment-based preference immigration, with the provision that unused employment visas 
would be made available the following year for family preference immigration In addition, the 
number of refugees admitted increased from 718.000 in the period 1966-1980 to I 6 million during 
the period 198 1-1995. after the enactment of the Refugee Act of 1980 


* ( continued) 

of 1986. and Illegal Inunigraticm Rcforai and Immigrant Responsibility Act of 1996 8 U S.C } I lOI ct seq 

’ The Immigratron Reform and Control Act of 1986 legalized several million aliens rcsHting in the United 
Stales without autbonzation 
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Many LPRs arc adjusting status from within the United States rather than rcceising visas issued 
abroad by Consular Aftairs before they arrive in the United States In the past decade, the number 
of LPRs arriving from abroad has remained somewhat steady, hovering between a high of 421,405 
in FY 1996 and a low of 358.4 1 1 in FY2003 Adjustments to l.PR status in the United States has 
fluctuated over the same period, from a low of 244.793 in FY 1 999 to a high of 738.302 in FY2005 

In FY2005. 65 85* of ail LPRs were adjusting status within the United States Most of 
the employment-based immigrants adjusted to LPR status within the United States Many (61%) 
of the immediate relatives of U S citizens also did so Only 33% of the ether family-preference 
immigrants adjusted to LPR status within the United States 

In any given period of United Stales history, a handful of countries have dominated the flow 
of immigrants, but the dominant countries have varied over time Figure 4 presents trends in the 
top immigrant-sending countries (together comprising at least 50*/* of the immigrants admitted) for 
selected decades and illustrates that immigration at the close of the 20* century is not as dominated 
by a few countries as it was earlier in the century These data suggest that the per-country ceilings 
established in 1965 had some effect As Figure 4 illustrates, immigrants from only three or four 
countries made up more then half of all LPRs prior to I960 By the last two decades of the 20* 
century, immigrants from seven to eight countries comprised about half of all LPRs and this pattern 
has continued into the 2 1' century 

Figured Top Sending Countries 

(Comprising More Than Half of All LPRs) Selected Periods 

Poet of A1 


to 


to 



19011910 I93M930 1931 1960 19III990 1991 2000 2001-2005 


Soufvc: CRSanKui of Tabic 2. Statistical Ycaibookof btanigfaiiOA. U.S Dcpaflnsfil of HomclaniScctinh. Office 
of InnagRiuon StkisiKV F>‘2004 (jane 2005} 

Although Europe was home to the countries sending the most i mmigrants during the early 20* 
century. Mexico has been a top seiKling country for most of the 20^ century Other top sending 
countries from the Western Hemisphere are the Dominican Republic and most recently — Et 
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Salvador and Cuba. In addition, Asian countries — notably the Philippines, India, China, Korea, and 
Vietnam — have emerged as top sending countries today. 

Current Law 


Worldwide Levels 


The Immigration and Nationality Act (INA) establishes a statutory worldwide level of 675,000 
annually for legal permanent residents (LPRs), but this level is flexible and certain categories of 
LPRs are excluded from, or permitted to exceed, the limits. Figure 5 offers the main components 
of this worldwide level of admissions. The permanent worldwide immigrant level consists of the 
following components: 

• 480,000 family-sponsored immigrants, 

• 140,000 employment-based preference immigrants; and 

• 55,000 diversity immigrants. 

For a breakdown and definitions of the family-sponsored and employment-based preference 
categories, see Appendix A, Legal Immigration Preference System. 


Immediate relatives of U, S. citizens 
(currently defined as the spouses and 
unmarried minor children of U.S. 
citizens and the parents of adult U.S. 
citizens) are not numerically limited, but 
their admission numbers are subtracted 
from the 480,000 ceiling for family- 
sponsored immigrants to determine the 
ceiling for family-sponsored preference 
immigrants. The INA also provides a 
floor of 226,000 visas for 
family-sponsored preferences. Unused 
LPR visas through the family-sponsored 
and employment-based preference 
system roll down the preference 
categories in a given year and, if any 
remain unused, roll over to the other set 
of preference categories the next year.* 


Figure 5. Calculating the Annual Level of Permanei 
Immigration 

Faniily-spoiisored immigraiirs 48(;i,(;)(;iCl 

ciii7ens' immediate relatives 

/ninus lip to 254.000 (i.e.. 480,000 minus 226,000) unlimited 
certain parolees 

ec/my/s fainilv preference inunigrants 226.000 

(minimum) 


tniploymcnl-bascd inunigranls 140,000 

Diversity 55,000 

Worldwide level 675,000 


plus 


citizens' immediate relatives 
above 254,()0() 

refugees, asylees & others 


equals 


unlimited 

Total Annual 
Immigration 


Suiirct!: ORS synihesis of ImnugruUonanil Nalionulilv Acl §201 


Country Limits 

Of the total number of LPR visas available worldwide in any fiscal year for family-sponsored 
preference immigrants and employment-based preference immigrants, not more than 7% can be 
allocated to a single foreign state and not more than 2% can be allocated to a dependent foreign 
state.’ 


* INA §201. 

’ INA§ 202(a)(2). 
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Two imporunl exceptions to the per-country ceilings have been enacted in the past decade 
Forentost is an exception for ceitai n family-sponsored I mmigranis More specifically, the IN A stales 
that 75% of the visas allocated to spouses and children of LPRs (2*'A family preference) are not 
subject to the per-country ceiling Prior to FY200I, employment-based preference immigrants 
were also held toper-country ceilings The‘‘AmericanCompetitivenessinlheTweniy-First Century 
Act of 2000" <P L 106-3 13)enabled the per-country ceilings for employment-based immigrants to 
be surpassed for individual countries that are oversubscribed so long as visas are available within 
the worldwide limit for employment-based preferences 

Allocation of Immigrant Visas 

During FY200S. a total of 1,122,373 aliens became I.PRs in the United Stales The largest 
number of immigrants are admitted because of a family relationship with a U S citizen or resident 
immigrant, as Figure 6 illustrates Of the total LPRs in FY2005. 57 8% entered on the basis of 
family lies Immediate relatives of U S citizens made up the single largest group of immigrants. 

as Figure 7 indicates LPRs 
entering through the family-based 
preferertce system — the spouses 
and children of immigrants, the 
adult children of U S citizens, and 
the siblings of adult U S citizens 
— were the second largest group 
Additional major immigrant groups 
in FY2005 were employment- 
based preference immigrants 
(including spouses and children) at 
220%. and refugees and asylees 
adjusting to immigrant status at 
I27%" 


Famlly-Basad. As 
previously slated, immediate 
relatives of U S citizens are not 
numerically limited, but Iheiradmission numbers are subtracted from the 4gO.OOOceilingfor family- 
based preference system to determine the ceiling for family -sponsored preference immigrants (i e . 
those LPRs entering through one of the numerically-limited family categories) *' The family 
prefereiKe categories arc summarized as follows '* 

• The first preference category is unmarried sons and daughters of citizens, which is 
limited to 23.400 plus visas rolling over from fourth preference 


Figure 6 LPRs in 2005 by Class of Admission 



t.IZmillloB 


'"S202(4h4)oflhelNA;*USC } M5I 

" The largest group m the "other category " arc aliens who aihusted to LPR status through caneellation of 
removal and Ihrou^ {202 and {203 of die Nicaraguan and Central American Relief Act of 1907 

INA {201(b), tc) 

'* For a breakdown and dcfinibons of the facnilv -sponsored preference categories, sec Appendix A. Legal 
Immigration Pieferctioc System 
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• The spouses and minor children of LPRs arc admitted under the second family- 
sponsored preference category (subcategocy A) and the unmarried adult children of 
LPRs are admitted under the second Ounily-sponsored preference category 
(subcategorv B) There is an annual limit on the second preference category of 
1 14,200 

• The third preference category of the family-sponsored system is mairied sons and 
daughters of dtiaens. which is limited to 23.400 plus visas rolling over from first 
or second preferences 

• The fourth family-sponsored preference category is the siblings of citizens age 2 1 
and over, which is limited to 65.000 plus visas rolling over from the other family- 
sponsored preference categories '* 

As evident in Figurr 7, increases in the number of immediate relatives have driven the overall 
growth in family-based immigration FY2003 appears to be an aberrant year for LPR data, largely 
because of significant petition processing ddays as the U S Citizenship and Immigration Serv ices 
(USCIS) in the Department of Homeland Security was being established 



200 
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Figure 7 Trends in Family-Based Admissions. FYI994-FY2005 
Thousands 


Employment-baMd. Annual admissions of employment-based preference immigrants 
currently are limited to 140,000 plus certain unused family-based preference numbers from the prior 


u 


INA $203(a) 
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year V'isas for onploymcnl-bascd immigiants are allocalcd according lo the following statutory 
criteria 

• Up to 28 6% to "priority workers" (persons of extraordinary ability in the ans. 
science, education, business, or athletics, outstanding professors and researchers, 
and certain multi-national executives and managers) is first preference 

• Up to 28 6% to professionals holding advanced degrees or certain persons of 
exceptional ability in the sciences, arts, or business is second preference 

• Up to 28 10 skilled shortage workers with two years training or experience, 

certain professionals, and unskilled shortage workers (limited to 10.000) is third 
preference 

• Up to 7 l%to certain special immigrants (including religious ministers and oeitain 
overseas U S government employees) it fourth preference 

• Up lo 7 1% to employ ment creation investors is fifth preference 

Figure 8 Trends in Employment-Based Admissions. FYI004-FY200$ 



l>m I09S IU06 1007 loot! 1000 2t)tai 2iK)l 21KI2 2003 2tai4 2IIII5 

SMircr CRS «fuih SIS of data fmrotht 1)IIS (Xlioc c»f ImaugnUoo SlaltftK* apd the former INS 
Noir Ibr 25.^1 1 Climcre adiutficiJ under ihc Chmew Srwknl IVoteetMO Ae( fintn 1994 lo 1996 arc no< depicici 
cicfi though the> nereoounted tanfer the ‘SiiHedamlUiMliilloT ca4egor> lo KY20(>$. there 10, 1 M fourth pref 
and 346 fifteh preference <nipt(nmeni*hMed IJ’Ra 
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All categories include derivative immediate relatives of the qualifying LPRs. who are counted 
against the numerical limit on that category ” Employ ment-lxased immigrants applying through the 
second and third preferences must obtain labor ccnification '* 

Over the past ten years, the numbers of aliens entering as shortage (skilled and unskilled) 
workers as well as workers with advanced degrees, have increased As with the family-based LPRs. 
however. emplo>’ment-based LPRs fell sharply in FY2003 as petitioners encountered significant 
processing ddays The number of fourth and iinh preference employment-based LPRs (10. 1 34 and 
346 respectively in FY200$) are too small to depict in Figure 8 

Visa Processing Dates 

According to the INA. family-sponsored and employment-based preference visas are issued 
to eligible immigrants in the order in which a petition has been filed, olien kiKxwn as the visa priority 
dale Spouses and children of prospective LPRs are entitled to the same status, arid the same order 
of consideration as the person qualifying as principal LPR. if accompanying or following to join 
(referred to as derivative status) When visa demartd exceeds the per-countiy limit, visas are 
prorated according to the preference system allocations (detailed in Appendix A) for the 
oversubscribed foreign stale or dependent area These pros isions apply at present to the following 
countries os ersubscribed in the family-sponsored categories China. Mexico, the Philippines, and 
India When the demand worldwide exceeds the total annual allocations, worldwide priority dales 
are also implemented 

Table 1. Priority Dates for Family Preference Visas 
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Family Preferences. As Table I evidences, relatives of U S citizens and LPRs are waiting 
in backlogs for a visa to become available, with the brothers and sisters of LI S citizens now waiting 
about II years "Priority date" meansthaiunmarriedadultsonsanddaughtersofU S cilizenswho 
filed petitions on December I, 1997 are now' being processed for visas Married adult sons and 
daughtersofU S cilizenswho(iledpetilionseighlyearsago(May 5, 1 999) are now being processed 
for visas Prospeaive family-sponsored immigrants from the Philippines have the most substantial 


” INAf203(b) 

'* Certain second preference immigrants who arc deemed to be *m the noUonal interest* are exempt from 
labor ocrtihcalKin 
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Figure 9 Visa Backlogs by Family-Based Categories. FY 1 988-FY2006 
Thousands 
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waiting limes before a visa is scheduled to become available to them, consular officers are now 
considering the petitions of the brothers and sisters of U S citizens from the Philippines who filed 
more than 22 years ago 

Figure 9 offers another perspective on the waiting times for visa availability, illustrating that 
the backlogs appear to have diminished in recent years Indeed, the Department of State (DOS) visa 
data suggest that family preference backlogs arc at the lowest point since the passage of the 
Immigration Act of 1990 It is not clear whether USCIS has stab sties on pending petitions stateside 
that arc not included in the DOS visa data, which is an important caveat Given that over 60% of 
l.PR petitions are adjusted within the United Suies. any incompleteness of the data may affect 
Figure 9 and interpretations potentially drawn 

Employment Preferences. BccauscofP L 106-313'seasingofthecmployment-bascdper- 
country limits, few countries and categories are currently oversubscribed in the employment-based 
preferences As Table 2 presents, how ever, some employment-based visa categoites are once again 
unavailable The I V.vo KuUetm farSepiemher ^005 offered this explanation "The backlog reduction 
efforts ofbothCitizcnshipajtd Immigration Services, and the DepanmentofLabor continue to result 
in very heavy demand for Employment-based numbers It is anticipated that the amount of such 
cases will be sufficient to use all available numbers in many categories ... demand in the 
Employment categories is expected to be far in excess of the annual limits, and once established. 
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cul-ofT dale mo\'emcnts arc tikdy to be slow The visa waiting times eased somewhat over the 
summer of 2006. "Visa retrogression" (a phrased used to described when visa processing dales 
move backward rather than go forward) has occurred several limes for third preferetKe visas 
(professional, skilled, and unskilled) Prospective immigrants from China, India. Mexico, and the 
l^ilippines are particularly affected The June 2007 priority dales are presented in TaMe 2 


Table 2. Priority Dates for Empioyment Preference Visas 
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In contrast to the family-based preferences, the pending petitions for employment-based visas 
Figure 10 Visa Backlogs for Employment-Based Categories, FYI08S-FY2006 



log* 1W2 1997 2001 2006 


Source: unpublnlicd data rium U S Depaftmcni of Stale Bureau of Consular Aflinrs 

The US [>cpaflincnl of Stale. Bureau of Consular Affairs. Irnr Bulltnn. is available al 
IhOpy/Uavcl stale gov/visaTiM'biilletia'bullctin lJeO hlml| 
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appear to be growing. While this trend is especially observable for third preference unskilled, 
skilled and professional workers, it is also apparent that demand is increasing for persons of 
extraordinary ability in the arts, science, education, business, or athletics; outstanding professors and 
researchers; and certain multi-national executives and managers (all first preference), and 
professional s holding advanced degrees or certain persons of exceptional ability in the sciences, arts, 
or business (second preference). As with family-based petitions, it is not clear whether USCIS has 
statistics on pending petitions stateside that are not included in the DOS visa data. As previously 
noted, over 60% of LPR petitions are adjusted within the United States, and as a result, 
incompleteness of the data may affect Figure 10 and any interpretations potentially drawn. 

Simple Models of Legal Permanent Immigration 

Twentieth Century 

As mentioned earlier, immigration laws in the 1920s established numerical limits, preference 
categories, and quotas based upon national origin. In 1952, Congress consolidated the statutory 
authority for immigration and citizenship in the Immigration and Nationality Act (IN A). The growth 
in legal immigration after the 1 965 amendments to the INA is partly attributable to the total number 
of admissions under thebasic system, consisting of immigrants entering through a preference system 
as well as immediate relatives of U.S. citizens. The admissions in the 1990s were augmented 
considerably by aliens legalized through the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986.'* The 
Immigration Act of 1 990 increased the ceiling on employment-based preference immigration, with 
the provision that unused employment visas would be made available the following year for family 
preference immigration. In addition, the number of refugees admitted increased from 718,000 in 
the 1966- 1980 period to 1.6 million during the 198 1-1995 period, after the enactment of the Refugee 
Act of 1980. 

Immigration to the United States, nonetheless, is not totally determined by shifts in flow that 
occur as a result of lawmakers revising the allocations. Immigration to the United States plummeted 
in the middle of the 20"' Century largely as a result of factors brought on by the Great Depression 
and World War II. There are a variety of “push-pull” factors that drive immigration. Push factors 
from the immigrant-sending countries include such circumstances as civil wars and political unrest, 
economic deprivation and limitedjob opportunities, and catastrophic natural disasters. Pull factors 
in the United States include such features as strong employment conditions, reunion with family, 
and quality of life considerations. A corollary factor is the extent that aliens may be able to migrate 
to other “desirable” countries that offer circumstances and opportunities comparable to the United 
States. 


" Tire Immigration Refomi and Control Act (IRCA) of 1986 legalized several million aliens residing in the 
United States without authorization. IRCA's major legalization program provided legal status for otherwise 
eligible aliens who had resided continuously in die United States in an imlawfiil status since before January 
1, 1982. They were requiredtoapplyduringa 12-month periodbeginning May 5, 1987. IRCA also provided 
legal status for odicnvisc eligible aliens who had worked at least 90 days in seasonal agriculture in die United 
States during die year ending May 1, 1986. They" were required to apply" during an 18-niondr period 
bcgiiming June 1, 1987 and ending November 30, 1988. 
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Figure 1 1 Immigntion Trends over (he Ts^entieth Centur>' 
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The stmplcsl method of modeling legal immigration trends is a linear model based upon actual 
I.PR admissions ** The trend line in Figure 1 1 represents the 'best fit’ over the century It 
illustrates a very gradual growth in legal permanent immigration lo the United Slates * 

Post-1952 Models Based on Three Scenarios 

Figure 1 2 presents three scenarios that model immigration levels over periods anchored by 
major legislative revisions lo immigration law The first scenario models the period from passage 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Act of I9S2 through ihe enactment of the Immigration 
Amendmenisori96$ It isrepresenied by the 'Pre- 1966’ trend line and estimates legal immigration 
according lo actual admissions from 1953 through 1965 The second scenario estimates legal 
immigration according lo actual admissions from 1966 through 1990. when Congress eiucted the 
Immigration Act of 1990 The third scenario, represented by the ’Post-1990’ trend line, estimates 
legal immigration according lo actual admissions from 1991 through 2004 


" The DHS Office of Immigrabon Staumes tOIS) data comprise those admined as LPRs or those adjusong 
10 LPR status 

^ The trend line models at start point of approximatclv 400.000 in 1900 and an end point of approximalch 
500.000 in 2000 
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Figure 12 Three Scenarios of Legal Pennaneni Immigrahon. 1953-20(M 
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As Figure 12 illusiraies, ihrec dilTerent irends result from the three scenarios 

s 'Pre-1%6' trend line prefects a subsuniially louer rale of growth and lower levels 
of immigration than what actually occurred from 1453 to 2004 

• *1466-1440* trend line most closdy approximates the actual admissions over the 
entire 1450-2004 period 

• *Post-l490* trend line yields the highest level of immigration, though not the 
highest rale of growth 

Perhaps most interesting is that the *1466-1440* trend line is the steepest of the 3 scenarios The 
acceleration of this trend line may be due in part to the large numbers of refugees and other 
humanitarian entrants that arrived and became LPRs during this period It also incorporates the 
largest span of years (24 years) 

Unauthorized Migration 

The three main components of the unaulhorired resident alien population are ( I ) aliens who 
overstay their nonimmigrant visas. (2) aliens who enter the country surreptitiously without 
inspection, and (3) aliens who are admitted on the basis of fraudulent documents In all three 
instances, the aliens arc in violation of the Immigration and Nationality Acl (INA) and subject to 
removal 
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This CRS testimony presents data estimating the number of unauthorized aliens who have been 
living in the United States since 1986 There have been a variety of estimates of the unauthorized 
resident alien population over this period, sometimes with substantially different results This report 
is limited to data analyses of the Current Population Survey (CPS) conducted by the U S Census 
Bureau and the Bureau ori.abor Stati sties so that there is a basic standard of comparison over time 


Figure 13 Estimated Number of Unauthorized Resident Aliens, I986-2(X)5 
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Estimates Since 1986 

For a basis of comparison. Figure l3prescntstheestimateof3 2miltion unauthorized resident 
aliens in 1986 calculated by demographers Karen Woodrow and Jeffrey Passel. who worked for the 


*' In addition to using the CPS data, the demographers who conducted these anahscsall used some variant 
of a a'sidual mclho(Mog\ to estimate the population (i.e . the estimated population remaining after citizens 
and authonzod aliens arc accounted for) Demographers at the U S Census Bureau alto have used a tunilar 
methodology to estimate the residual foreign bom population in die 200U dcccsmial census, and they reported 
the follcming ‘Aceordnig to our calculations, the estimated residual foreign-bora population counted in the 
2000 census was 8,705.419 Assuming a 15-pciccm undcrcoum fate yields a population of 10.241.669 in 
2000 " They pouit out dial the category of residual foreign bom includes "quasi legal aliens' (i c . aliens 
without legal status who have pctilioas pending or court eases underway thai potentially would give dwm 
LPR status) as well as unauthorized aliens and thus should not be considered an official estimate of 
unaudionzcd resident aliens US Census Bureau. Population Division Working Paper 61. Kvaluanng 
( 'ompimcnts of Imemonml Sfignmon The Remhial horeign fktm. by Joseph M Coslanzo. C y nthia Dav is. 
Canbeit liazi. Daniel Goodkind. and Robeito Ramirez June 2002 
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U S Census Bureau at that time As eNpccted aAer the passage of IRC A. the estimate for 1988 
dropped to I 9 million ° According to demographer Roben Warren of the former Immigration and 
Naturalization Sersice (INS), the estimated unauthorized resident alien population grew to 3 4 
million in 1992 and to 5 0 million in 1996 “ By the close of the decade, the estimated number of 
unauthorized alien residents had mote than doubled Passel. now at the Pew Hispanic Center, 
estimated the unauthorized population in 2000 at 8 5 million, but this latter estimate included aliens 
who had petitions pending or relief from deponation ” Please note that the intervals depicted in 
Figure 13 are not equally spaced according to years 


Figure 14 Unauthorized Resident Alien Population by Place of Origin. 1986 and 2(X)S 
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^ Karen Woodrow and Icffrcv Passel. "Post'IRCA LIndocumcnied Immigiatioa to the United Stales An 
Analvsis Based on the June l'ik»CPS.''ta I inJiKurntmcdMiKmikmioihr I fmictlSiatft.tn Franhl) Bean. 
Barry Edmonslon and Jeffrey Passel (RAND Corporation. 1990) 

^Anrmal l-Mmatt.'i aflhct Inmlhonxtl Immiftnmt Piipulation RniJlng iniht I /mitdStalei tmd( 'nmpnnrnr.i 
Change I9S7 lo 1997, by Roben Warren. Office of Policy and Planning. U S Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Sept 2000 

^ U S Congress. House Committee on the Judiciaiy . Subcommittee on Immigration and Claims. Heanng 
on the US, f’oputanon and Imnugralion. Aug 2. 2001 
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Subsequently, Warren estimated that there were 7.0 million unauthorized aliens residing in the 
United States in 2000. As depicted in Figure 13, he also revised his earlier analyses using the latest 
CPS and estimated that there were 3.5 million unauthorized aliens living in the United States in 1 990 
and 5 . 8 million in 1996. Warren excluded “quasi-legal” aliens (e.g., those who had petitions pending 
or relief from deportation) from his estimates.’’ By 2002, the estimated number of unauthorized 
resident aliens had risen to 9.3 million. “ During the first decade after IRCA, researchers projected 
that the net growth in unauthorized aliens had averaged about 500,000 annually; more recent 
analyses estimated the average growth at 700,000 to 800,000 annually. If the later trend held, about 
12 million unauthorized aliens may have been residing in the United States by the close of 2006.” 

Unauthorized Alien Residents in 2005 

The most commonly-cited published estimate based upon the March 2006 CPS is that 11.1 
million unauthorized aliens were residingin the United States. According to this analysis by Passel, 
Mexicans made up over half of undocumented immigrants — 56% of the total, or about 6.2 million. 
He estimated that 2.5 million (22%) were from other Latin American countries. About 13% were 
from Asia, 6% from Europe and Canada, and 3% from the rest of the world."* 

As Figure 14 illustrates, the 2005 distribution by region of origin was similar to Woodrow and 
Passel’ s analysis of the 1986 data, despite the growth in overall numbers from 3.2 million in 1986 
to 1 1 .1 million in 2005. In 1986, 69% of the unauthorized aliens residing in the United States were 
estimated to be from Mexico compared to 56% in 2005. Asia’s share of the unauthorized alien 
residents appeared to have grown over this period (from 6% to 13%), as has the portion from the 
“other” parts of the world. Note that Canada is grouped with North and South America (excluding 
Mexico) in 1986 and with Europe in 2005.” 


U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, Estimates of the Unauthorized Immigrant Population 
Residing in the United States. 1990 to 2000, Jan. 31, 2003. 

The Urban Institute, Undocumented Immigrants: Facts and Figures, by Jeffrey Passel, Randy Capps, and 
MichaclFix, Jan. 12, 2004. 

” Pew Hispanic Center, Estimates of the Size and Characteristics of the Undocumented Population, by 
Jeffrey Passel, March 21, 200.5. 

” Pew Hispanic Center. Size and CharactEristics of the Unauthorized Migrant Population in the US.: 
Estimates Based on the March 2005 Current Population Survey, by Jeffrey Passel, March 7, 2006. 

” Jhid. 
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PasscI estimated the number of persons living in families in which the head of the household 
or the spouse is an unauthorized alien was U 6 million as of March 200S Passel also reported that 
there were in 2005 an 
estimated I 8 million 
children who were 
unauthorized and an 
estimated 3 I million 
children who were U S 
citizens by birth living in 
families in which the head 
of the family or a spouse 
was unauthorized He 
projected that uiuiutharized 
aliens accounted for about 
4 0% of the civilian labor 
force in March 2005, or 
about 7 2 million workers 
out of a labor force of 148 
million “ 


According to Passel. 

the largest share of the unauthorized population - 4 4 million aliens - had been in the country five 
years or less As Figure IS depicts, about two-thirds of the unauthorized were estimated to have 
entered the United Sutes during the decade 1995-2005 *' 

Office of Immigration Statistics 

The Department of Homeland Security's Office of Immigration Statistics (OIS) recently 
published their estimates oftheunauthorized resident alien population and yielded results consistent 
with Passel's discussed above OIS reported an estimated 10.5 million unauthorized alien residents 
as of January 2005. up from 8 5 million in January 2000 DHS estimated that the unauthorized 
immigrant population in the United States increased by 24%. with an annual average increase of 
408.000 unauthorized aliens over the past five years ” 

According to OIS. California had more unauthorized residents than any other state - an 
estimated 2 8 million uiuuithorizcd aliens in 2005 Texas followed with nearly I 4 million, and 
Florida had 850.000 Among the 10 leading states of residence of the unauthorized population in 
2005. OIS reported that those with the largest average annual increases since 2000 were Texas 
(54.000). California (52.000). and Georgia (50.000) The states with the greatest percentage 


Figure 15. I nauthorized Aliens by estimated Period of 
Arrival 
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increases in unauthorized immigrants from 2000 to 2005 were Georgia (1 14%), Arizona (45%), 
Nevada (41%), and North Carolina (38%).^^ 


Immigration Enforcement Statistics 

while the focus of this testimony is on immigration to the United States and resulting foreign- 
born residents of the United States, the preceding discussion of unauthorized migration raises the 
integral topic of immigration enforcement. The Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant 
Responsibility Act (IIRIRA) of 1996 (P.L. 104-208) is the law that continues to shape much of the 
current immigration enforcement activities. CRS Report RL3335 1 , ImmigrationEnforcement Within 
the Uniled Slates., provides in-depth analysis of the enforcement polices and trends in immigration 
enforcement activities. The testimony closes with statistics on three key components of immigration 
enforcement: exclusion, apprehensions and investigations; and, removals. 

Exclusion 

All aliens must undergo reviews performed by Department of State Consular Affairs officers 
abroad and Customs and Border Protection (CBP) officers upon entry to the United States. These 
reviews are intended to ensure that they are not ineligible for visas or admission under the grounds 
for inadmissibility spelled out in the INA.” These criteria are 

• health-related grounds; 

• criminal history; 

• security and terrorist concerns; 

• public charge (e.g,, indigence), 

• seeking to work without proper labor certification, 

• illegal entrants and immigration law violations; 

• ineligible for citizenship; and, 

• aliens previously removed,’^ 

Some provisions may be waived or are not applicable in the case of nonimmigrants, refugees (e.g., 
public charge), and other aliens. All family-based immigrants and employment-based immigrants 
who are sponsored by a relative must have binding affidavits of support signed by U.S. sponsors in 
order to show that they will not become public charges. 

Figure 16 illustrates that labor market protections for U.S. workers were the largest single basis 
for denying LPR visas in FY2005, followed by the likelihood of becoming a public charge.^® While 
the grounds of inadmissibility are an important basis for denying foreign nationals admission to the 


Op. sit. For alternative analyses, see Pew Hispanic Center, Estimates of the Unauthorized Migrant 
Population for Stales based on the March 2005 CPS , by Jeffrey Passel, April 26, 2006. 

§212(a)ofthclNA. 

For a fuller analysis, see CRS Report RL32480, Immigration Consequences of Criminal Aclivity. by 
Michael Jolui Garcia: aird CRS Report RL325IA, Immigration: Terrorist Grounds for Exclusion of Allens. 
by Michael John Garcia and Rutlr Ellen Wasem. 

For more on these topics, see CRS Report B1339n .Immigration of Foreign Workers: Labor Markel Tests 
and Protections, by Ruth Ellen Wasem; and CRS Report RL33809, Noncitizen Eligibility: for FederalPuhlic 
Assistance: Policy Overview and Trends, by Ruth Ellen Wasem. 
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United Stales, it should be noted that more immigrant petitions who are rejected by DOS — 
270,61 S in FY2005 — were rejected because their visa application did not comply with provisions 
in the INA (most of these being $22l(g) noncompliance) included in the last category listed in 
Appendit B. Table I 

Figuie 16 Visas Denied by inadmissibility Grounds FY2005 
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Refusals of iMimmimgran/ petitions presented in Figure 16 have a somewhat different pattern 
as previous immigration law violations has been the leading category Violation of criminal law 
emerged as a more common ground for refusal among nonimmigrant petitioners than it was for 
immigrant petitioners Prior orders of removal from the United States was also among the leading 
grounds for refusals The overwhelming basis for denying nonimmigrant visas, however, was that 
the alien was not qualified for the visa, largely due to the §2l4(b) presumption 

Comparable data from DHS on aliens deemed ineligible for immigrant status or inadmissible 
as a nonimmigrant based upon $2 1 2(a) are not available As a result, the DOS data presented above 
understate the number and distribution of aliens denied admission to the United States 
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Apprehensions and Investigations 

Stateside, the Department of Homeland Security is the lead department for immigration 
enforcement, largely carried out by CBP and Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE). The 
responsibilities cover investigating violations of the INA's civil provisions (e g., violate the 
conditions of their admittance), as well asU.S. citizens or aliens who violate the criminal provisions 
(e.g., marriage fraud or alien smuggling). Their duties include securing the border between ports of 
entry, conducting inspections at ports of entry, removing aliens who should not be in the United 
States, investigating alien smuggling and trafficking, combating document and benefit fraud, and 
enforcing the prohibitions against employers hiring aliens without work authorization. 

Figure 17 offers a sketch of alien apprehensions over the past decade. This figure combines 
data from the CBP's border patrol 
and ICE (excluding ICE's 
criminal arrests), and thus 
includes apprehensions along the 
border and in the interior of the 
country. Although 
apprehensions are inching back 
up from FY2002-FY2003, they 
have not hit the levels of the late 
1990s. As with data on 
immigration levels, it is not easy 
to discern whether these trends 
over time reflect, for example, 
changes in flows of migrants, in 
the commitment of enforcement 
resources, or in other push-pull 
factors in the sending countries 
and the U.S. economy. 


Removals 

An alien is "removable" if the alien has not been admitted to the United States and is 
inadmissible under the INA §212, or the alien has been admitted to the United States and is 
deportable under the INA §237. The Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act 
of 1996 (IIRIRA) combined "exclusion" and "deportation" proceedings into a single removal 
proceeding as well as added provisions for expedited removal of aliens arriving without proper 
documents. The INA §237 specifies six broad classes of deportable aliens including aliens who: are 
inadmissible at time of entry or violate their immigration status; commit certain criminal offenses 
(e.g., crimes of moral turpitude, aggravated felonies, alien smuggling, high speed flight); fail to 
register (if required under law) or commit document fraud; are security risks (such as aliens who 
violate any law relating to espionage, engage in criminal activity which endangers public safety, 
partake in terrorist activities, or assisted in Nazi persecution or genocide); become a public charge 
within five years of entry; or vote unlawfully. 


Figure 17. Alien Apprehension by ICE and Border Patrol 
Officers, FY1994-FY2005 



* Hxcludcs crimLwl arrests by Immigration and Customs tnforement. 

Souire: C:RS presentation of data from Table 34 in the DHS Office of Immigration 
Slalislics. Yearbook of Immigration Statistic!:: 2005. 
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As Fijiurr 18 depicts, alien 
removals have steadily risen 
over the past decade and have 
surpassed 200.000 a year This 
upward trend has occurred for 
both criminal and non-criminal 
removals ” The enactment of 
expedited removal as part of 
IIRIRA in 1996 is refleaid in the 
non-crimitui trends ” 


Figure 18. Alien Removals. FY1997-FY20O5 
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This concludes my formal testimony I be happy to take your questions 


For a more compicic dtscussron of ivmoval. see CRS Report RL3335 1 , f^t/breement If'ithin 

z/irf/rw/ee/.Vu/rj. coordinated by AlisonSrskinuithAndorraBruno. Bias Nunca^Ncto. Lisa M Scghctti.and 
Ruih Ellen Wasem, pp 9-20 

^ For a detailed discussion of expedited icmosol. see CRS Report RL33109. immigration Pohey an 
hjtfkedtttd Rtmaval of Alttns. b> Alison Siskin and Ruth Ellen Wosem 
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Appendix A. Legal Immigration Preference System 
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Appendix B. Statistics on Grounds of Inadmissibility 

Table 1. Immigrants Refused Visa by Grounds of Inadmissibility 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much for really a very voluminous 
report which I read with great interest, and with the color charts 
it was very helpful. 

Dr. Bird? 

TESTIMONY OF RONALD BIRD, Ph.D., CHIEF ECONOMIST AND 

DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ECONOMIC POLICY AND ANALYSIS, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Mr. Bird. Thank you. I am tempted to yield my time to Dr. 
Wasem to continue. 

Madam Chairwoman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify here today. My name is Ronald 
Bird, and I am chief economist in the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Policy at the U.S. Department of Labor. 

I am here today at your request to provide information regarding 
demographics of the U.S. labor force. 

The American labor force is large, diverse and dynamic. At over 
152 million workers in May of 2007, the U.S. labor force is the 
third-largest among the Nations of the world, behind only China 
and India. 

The U.S. labor market is healthy. Unemployment in May 2007 
was a low 4.5 percent. And we have enjoyed 45 consecutive months 
of job growth, with payroll employment growing by 8 million jobs 
since the post-recession employment low in August 2003. 

Unemployment today is below historical averages. Since 1950, 
the unemployment rate has averaged 5.6 percent, compared to to- 
day’s 4.5 percent. 

The U.S. labor force grew significantly over the past half-century. 
Between 1950 and 2006, the labor force increased from 62.2 million 
to 151.4 million, a 143 percent increase that saw 89.2 million new 
workers absorbed into the economy. 

During the 1970’s, the labor force grew at an average annual 
rate of 2.7 percent. Since then, the growth of the labor force has 
slowed to an annual average of 1.7 percent in the 1980’s and 1.2 
percent since 1995. 

The Bureau of Labor and Statistics’ projections show continuing 
declines in the rate of labor force growth with annual growth slow- 
ing to eight-tenths of 1 percent by 2014. 

At the same time, the immigrant labor force portion of the labor 
force is growing. Current population survey estimates of the labor 
force status of the foreign-born do not distinguish between the doc- 
umented and undocumented population. However, we do know that 
immigrants as a whole are a significant and growing component of 
the U.S. labor force. 

In 2006, 23.1 million foreign-born workers comprised 15.3 per- 
cent of the U.S. labor force. The foreign-born component has in- 
creased by 8.7 million since 1996. Foreign-born workers accounted 
for about half of the 17.3 million total increase in the labor force 
from 1996 to 2006. 

The unemployment rate for foreign-born workers was 4 percent 
in 2006 compared with an average unemployment rate of 4.7 per- 
cent for native-born workers on average over the 12 months of 
2006. 
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Persons of Hispanic ethnicity comprised 50 percent of the for- 
eign-born labor force in 2006, and 22 percent was Asian origin. 

In terms of educational attainment, 28 percent of the foreign- 
born labor force 25 years and older had not completed high school, 
compared with about 6 percent of the native-born labor force. 
About equal proportions of both the foreign-born and native-born 
had bachelor’s degrees, about one-third of each. 

Median weekly earnings of Hispanic, foreign-born, full-time-wage 
and salary workers were about 75 percent of the earnings of na- 
tive-born Hispanics working full-time, while foreign-born workers 
with at least a bachelor’s degree had median weekly earnings 
about identical to those of native-born college graduates in 2006. 

I hope it is helpful. I will be pleased to address your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bird follows:] 
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RONALD BIRD, PH.D., CHIEF ECONOMIST 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR POLICY 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, CITIZENSHIP, REFUGEES, 
BORDER SECURITY, AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 
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UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


June 6, 2007 

Madam Chairwoman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity 
to testify. My name is Ronald Bird and T am the Chief Economist in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Policy at the U.S. Department of Labor. I am here today in 
response to your request for information regarding demographics of the U.S. labor force 
and how that may impact immigration policies you are considering. 1 have prepared a 
series of tables and charts which 1 would like to submit for the record and which 1 will 
briefly summarize and explain. 1 will be pleased to answer any questions that you may 
have regarding this information. 

The American labor force is large, diverse and dynamic. At over 152 million workers in 
May 2007, the U.S. labor force is the third largest among the nations of the world - 
behind only China and India. The U.S. is also the world’s third most populous nation - at 
an estimated 301 million. Table I compares the labor force of the U.S with other selected 
nations. The data reflect estimates published in The World Faetbook prepared by the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 


Table 1. 

Population, Population Growth, Labor Force, Net Migration, and GDP 

per Capita 


Population 
(millions) 
Est. July 
2007 

Annual 

Population 

Growth 

(percent) 

Annual Net 
Migration 
(thousands) 

Labor 

Force 

(millions) 

2006 

GDP Per 
Capita 
Purchasing 
Power 
Parity 
Dollars 
2006 


301.1 

0.89 

918.5 

151.4 

$43,500 


1,321.9 

0.61 

-515.5 

798.0 

$7,600 

India 


1.61 

-56.5 

509.3 

$3,700 

Mexico 


1.15 

-443.5 

38.1 

$10,600 

Canada 

1 33.4 


193.3 

17.6 

$35,200 

Source: The World Faetbook. Mav 30. 2007. 

https://www.cia.qov/librarY/publications/the-world-factbook/index.html 
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Figure 1. Annual Average Unemployment Rate. 
1950-2006 


Percent 



Source. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


TheU.S labor force is diverse and is composed or three major racial groups Whites 
(123 8 million) comprised 818 percent of the labor force in 2006 Blacks or African 
Americans (17.3 million) comprised 1 1 4 percent of the labor force, and Asians (6 7 
million) comprised 4 4 percent of the labor force Persons of Hispanic (or Latino) 
ethnicity (who may be of any race) comprised 13 7 percent of the labor force in 2006 
(20.7 million) Since 1974, the size of the Hispanic labor force component has grown 
from 4 4 percent of the labor force The total number of Hi spanics in the labor force 
increased by 16.7 million between 1974 and 2006 

The U S labor market is healthy Unemplos’ment in May 2007 was a low 4 S percent, 
and we have enjoyed 45 consecutive months of job growth with payroll employment 
growing by nearly 8.0 million jobs since the post-recession employment low in August 
2003 Unemployment today is below historical averages Since 1950, the unemplo>'ment 
rale has averaged 5 6 percent Figure I shows average annual unemplo>'ment rates from 
1 950 through 2006 The recession-related unemplo>’ment peaks were lower in the two 
most recent recessions than that in the recessions that began in 1973 and in 1981 

Unemplo>’ment varies across a number of demographic characteristics In 2006. on 
average, the unemployment rate for teens (age 16-19) was 15 4 percent For men age 20 
and older, the unemployment rate in 2006 averaged 4 0 percent, and for women age 20 
and older the average unemployment rate was 4 I percent Unemployment rates vary 
across racial categories For example, the unemployment rate for whites was 4 0 percent 
in 2006 For African-Americans, it was 8 9 percent, and for Asians, it was 3.0 percent 
For workers of Hispanic ethnicity the unemplo>'ment rale in 2006 averaged 5 2 percent 
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Figure 2. Annual Labor Force Growth, 
Actual 1950-2006, and Projected 2007-2014 

Annual Percent Change 



Source- Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The U S labor Torce grew significantly over the past half century Between 1950 and 
2006, the labor rorcc increased from 62 2 million to 1 5 1 4 million - a 143 percent 
increase that saw 89.2 million new workers absorbed into the economy Labor force 
growth averaged 2 4 million per year in the 1 970s, declined to I 6 million per year siiKe 
1990, and is projected to average I 4 million per year for 2007 through 2014 

The percentage rate of growth of the labor force has varied notably over the period 
Figure 2 shows annual average labor force growth from 1950 through 2006, with 
projected growth through 2014 In the 1960s and 70s, the annual rate of labor force 
growth trended upward The I I percent average annual labor force growth rate of the 
I950s increased to I 7 percent in the 1960s and to 2 7 percent in the 1970s This 
remarkable increase in the annual rate of labor force growth reflected two major 
components - the post-war “baby boom” generation reaching working age and the 
increasing labor force participation of women The annual average labor force growth 
rate slowed to I 7 percent in the 1980s, as the size of the age cohorts reaching working 
age shrank, however, the participation of women continued to boost the labor force into 
the 1990s 

Since 1995, labor force growth has averaged I 2 percent annually - comparable to the I I 
percent annual growth rate of the I950's The unusually large labor force growth shown 
in Figure 2 for the year 2000 <2.3 percent) reflects an adjustment for revised population 
controls on the monthly survey data following the results of the 2000 Census The 
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Figure 3. Women and Men in the Labor Force 
1950-2006 


Millions 



Source Bureau of Labor Slalislics 


increase in labor force for 2000 includes a “catch-up" component to offset underestimates 
of the total le\ el in ses eral prior years The annual labor force growth in 2006 was I 4 
percent The Bureau of l.abor Statistics' projections through 2014 forecast continuing 
declines in the rate of labor force growth - slowing to 0 8 percent annually by 2014 

Figure 3 shows the labor force by male and female components over the past half 
century In 1950, women comprised just 29 6 percent of the labor force The labor force 
panicipation rate for women was 33.9 percent •• on average about one in three women 
sought work in the civilian labor market in 1950 By 1980, the female labor force 
panicipation rate had risen to 51 5 percent and women comprised 42.5 percent of the 
labor force Women's labor force panicipation rate increased funher in the 1980s and by 
1995 their labor force panicipation rate was 58 9 percent and they comprised 46 I 
percent of the labor force In 2006, the female labor force panicipation rate was 59 4 
percent and women comprised 46 3 percent of the labor force - proportions little changed 
from 1995 

The increase in labor force panicipation of women over the past half-century has had a 
major impact on the U.S labor market If the female labor force panicipation rate had 
remained at the 1950 level over the past half century, the labor force today would be only 
121 3 million - over 30 million less than 2006's average labor force of 1 51 4 million 

Current Population Survey estimates of the labor force status of the foreign bom do not 
distinguish between the documented and undocumented population An oft-cited study 
by the Pew Hispanic Center estimates that the undocumented labor force numbered about 
7 2 million, or 4 9 percent of the civilian labor force in March 2005 The study found 
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Figure 4. Age Distribution of Foreign-born and 
Native-born Labor Force Participants, 2006 
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that in 2005 about 30 percent of the roreign-bom population was undocumented, while 28 
percent were legal permanent residents and 3 1 percent were naturalized U S. citizens 
The rest were refugees or tempar8r>' legal migrants such as students and tcmpofar>’ 
xvockers 


Data from the Current Population Survey show that the foreign-born are a significant and 
growing component of the U S labor force In 2006, 23 1 million foreign-bom workers 
comprised 15.3 percent of the U S labor force Foreign-bom workers included 13 .9 
million men and 9.3 million women The foreign-bom labor force component has 
increased by 8 7 million or 60 4 percent since 1996 

The 33.7 million foreign-bom civilian population age 16 and o\'er comprised 14.7 percent 
of the total U S population age 16 and older in 2006 The labor force participation rate 
for foreign-bom workers. 68 6 percent was higher than the 65 8 percent for the native 
bom The unemplo>'ment rate for foreign-bom workers was 4 0 percent in 2006, 
compared with an average unemployment rate of 4 7 percent for native-born workers 

The demographic characteristics of the foreign-bom labor force differ in many respects 
from those of the native bom Men made up a larger proportion of the foreign-bora labor 
force (60 percent) in 2006 than they did of the native-born labor force (53 percent). 

The proportion of the foreign-bom labor force made up of 25- to 54-year olds was higher 
(76 percent) than for the native-born labor force (67 percent) Figure 4 shows native and 
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foreign born shares of the workforce by age cohorts in 2006. The foreign bom labor 
force had the following age distribution in 2006: 10.8 percent were age l6-to-24, 27. 1 
percent were age 25-to-34, 28.3 percent were in the 35-to-44 age group, 20.5 percent 
were age 45-to-54, 10.5 percent were age 55-to-64, and 2.9 percent were age 65 or older. 

Persons of Hispanic ethnicity comprised 50 percent of the foreign-bom labor force in 
2006, and 22 percent was Asian. These proportions compare to 7 and 1 percent, 
respectively, of the native-born labor force. One out of 5 of the foreign-born labor force 
was White non-Hispanic, compared with nearly 4 out of 5 of the native-born labor force. 

In terms of educational attainment, 28 percent of the foreign-born labor force 25 years 
old and over had not completed high school, compared with about 6 percent of the native- 
born labor force. About equal proportions of both the foreign- and native-born had a 
bachelor's degree or higher (31 and 33 percent, respectively). 

As previously mentioned, the foreign bom labor force has increased by 8.7 million since 
1996. Foreign-bom workers accounted for about half of the 1 7.3 million increase in the 
labor force from 1996 to 2006. The projected 1.0 percent labor force growth for 2004- 
2014 will be below the average labor force growth rate of the 1950s and well below the 
2.7 percent average annual labor force growth rate of the 1970s. Recent and projected 
labor force growth includes the effects of both native population growth and growth from 
immigration. At 49.7 percent of labor force growth since 2002, immigrant workers 
comprise an important component of overall labor force growth and of our capacity to 
maintain growing national output. 

Median weekly earnings of foreign-born full-time wage and salary workers are about 
three-fourths those of native-born workers. The differences in foreign-born and native- 
born earnings vary notably by demographic characteristics. Median weekly earnings of 
Hispanic foreign-bom workers are about 75. 1 percent of the earnings of native-born 
Hispanics, while there is essentially no difference between the earnings of foreign- and 
native-born non-Hispanics. Hispanic foreign-bom workers tend to be concentrated in 
Jobs with low educational requirements. Non-Hispanic foreign-born workers are 
employed across more occupations with a broader range of educational requirements. 

Not surprisingly, the earnings differences between foreign-bom and native-born workers 
are much less pronounced at higher levels of educational attainment. Foreign-born 
workers with at least a bachelor’s degree had about identical median weekly earnings as 
native-born college graduates in 2006. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share this summary of labor market information with 
you today. I hope it is helpful to your deliberations. T will be pleased to address your 
questions. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Dr. Bird, it is helpful. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hoefer? 

TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL HOEFER, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE 

OF IMMIGRATION STATISTICS (OIS), U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

HOMELAND SECURITY 

Mr. Hoefer. Good afternoon, Madam Chairwoman, Ranking 
Member King, and distinguished Members of the Subcommittee. 
Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the role of the Office of 
Immigration Statistics, OIS, at the U.S. Department of Homeland 
Security, to provide an overview of our recent immigrant popu- 
lation estimates and to answer any additional questions you may 
have. 

OIS is part of the DHS Policy Directorate and our mission is to 
lead the development of statistical information useful in making 
decisions and analyzing the effects of immigration in the United 
States. We publish reports each year on recent trends in legal im- 
migration, persons naturalized, and aliens apprehended and re- 
moved from the United States. We primarily use administrative 
data collected through the DHS components. 

We also provide analyses and estimates to support policy-makers 
as they work to understand immigration needs and trends before 
setting policy. For example, on the number of foreign residents in 
the United States by legal status, as already has been mentioned 
in most of the surveys, that information is not collected, so we need 
to estimate those numbers. 

I want to start by briefly summarizing our recent estimates, be- 
ginning with the number of persons who may be in the United 
States unlawfully. We at the OIS estimate that there were approxi- 
mately 10.5 million unlawful residents in the United States as of 
January 1, 2005, and project that there may be as many as 12 mil- 
lion as of today. 

About 57 percent of the unlawful residents are from Mexico, and 
nearly half of the 12 million residents live in California, Texas, or 
Florida. The average annual net growth in the number of unlawful 
residents has been 500,000 per year since 1990. DHS has not esti- 
mated other characteristics of this difficult-to-measure population. 

Turning to legal immigration, the DHS has granted lawful per- 
manent resident status to an average of 1.1 million persons during 
the past 3 years. More than four out of 10 of these immigrants are 
immediate relatives of U.S. citizens who are admitted without limi- 
tation. 

The next leading categories are family-sponsored preference im- 
migrants at about 19 percent, employment-based preference immi- 
grants at 17 percent, and refugees and asylees at 13 percent. 

About one of four immigrants derives their status through a 
spouse or parent. For example, an employment principal who 
comes into the United States may bring their spouses and children. 

We estimate there are approximately 11.6 million lawful perma- 
nent residents in the United States as of October 2004 and that 8 
million were eligible to naturalize. Approximately 60 percent of 
those who were admitted legally during the 1970’s and 1980’s have 
naturalized as of 2005. 
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More recent immigrants are naturalizing sooner than earlier im- 
migrants, though it is not known whether this will result in life- 
time naturalization rates higher than 60 percent. 

About 33 percent of immigrants admitted before 1986 had natu- 
ralized after 10 years, while between 45 and 50 percent of immi- 
grants admitted from 1992 to 1995 had naturalized after 10 years 
of residence. 

In addition to the immigrants that have been admitted and are 
living in the United States, there are other aliens who have applied 
for but are waiting to obtain lawful permanent resident status. The 
total number of petitioners for LPR status who are waiting to im- 
migrate must be estimated because there is little information avail- 
able on the number with an approved petition who are already in 
the United States or on the number with a pending petition at 
USCIS who may be living either inside or outside the United 
States. 

My colleague from the State Department is going to talk about 
those who have approved petitions who are awaiting abroad. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman, for the opportunity to testify. I 
am happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hoefer follows:] 
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Introduction 

Good afternoon. Madam Chairwoman, Ranking Member King, and distinguished members of 
the Subcommittee. Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the role of the Office of Immigration 
Statistics (OIS) at the U S. Department of Homeland Security (DHS), to provide an overview of 
our recent immigrant population estimates, and to answer any additional questions you may 
have. 

OIS Overview 

OIS is part of the DHS Policy Directorate and our mission is to lead the development of 
statistical information useful in making decisions and analyzing the effects of immigration in the 
United States. We publish reports each year on recent trends in legal immigration, persons 
naturalized, and aliens apprehended and removed from the United States. We also provide 
analyses and estimates to support policy makers as they work to understand immigration trends 
before setting policy, for example, on the number of foreign residents in the United States by 
legal status. 

Immigration Population Estimates and Trends 

1 want to briefly provide you a summary of recent estimates, beginning with the number of 
persons who may be in the United States unlawfully. 

We estimate that there were approximately 10.5 million unlawful residents in the United States 
as of January 1 , 2005, and project that there may be as many as 1 2 million here as of now. 

About 57 percent of the unlawful residents are from Mexico, and nearly half of the 12 million 
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residents live in California, Texas, or Florida. The average annual net growth in the number of 
unlawful residents has been 500,000 a year since 1990. DHS has not estimated other 
characteristics of this difficult to measure population. 

Turning to legal immigration, the DHS has granted lawful permanent resident (LPR) status to an 
average of 1.1 million persons during the past three years (See Table 1). More than 4 out of 10 
of these immigrants are immediate relatives of U.S. citizens who are admitted without limitation. 
The next leading categories are family-sponsored preference immigrants (1 9 percent), 
employment-based preference immigrants (17 percent), and refugees or asylees (13 percent). 
About 1 of 4 immigrants derives their status through a spouse or parent. 

We estimate that there were approximately 1 1.6 million lawful pemianent residents in the United 
Stales as of October 2004 and that 8.0 million were eligible to naturalize. Approximately 60 
percent of legal immigrants admitted during the 1970’s and 1980’s had naturalized as of 2005 
(see Chan 1), More recent immigrants are naturalizing sooner than earlier immigrants, though it 
is not known whether this will result in lifetime naturalization rates higher than 60 percent. 

About 33 percent of immigrants admitted before 1986 had naturalized after 1 0 years, while 
between 45 and 50 percent of immigrants admitted from 1992-95 had naturalized after 10 years 
of residence. 

In addition to the immigrants that have been admitted and are living in the United States, there 
are other aliens who have applied for but are waiting to obtain lawful pennanent resident status. 
The total number of petitioners for LPR status who are waiting to immigrate must be estimated 
because there is little information available on the number with an approved petition who are 
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already in the United States, or on the number with a pending petition at U S. Citizenship and 
Immigration Services (USCIS) who may be living either inside or outside the United States. 

Conclusion 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, for the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee today. 1 
am happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Table 1. 

Average Annual Number of Persons Granted Lawful Permanent Resident Status 
By Major Category of Admission and Principal/Derivative Status: Fiscal Years 2004 to 2006 



I Total I 

Principals 

Derivatives 

Category of Admission 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

1,115,507 

100.0 

842,850 

100.0 

272,657 

100.0 

Family-sponsored preferences 

216,518 

19.4 

134,282 

15.9 

82,236 

30.2 

Unmarried sons/daughters of U.S. citizens 

25,514 

2.3 

18,482 

2.2 

7,031 

2.6 

Spouses and children of alien residents 

101,933 

9.1 

84,619 

10.0 

17,314 

6.4 

Married sons/daughters of U.S. citizens 

24,380 

2.2 

7,616 

0.9 

16,764 

6.1 

Siblings of U.S. citizens 

64,692 

5.8 

23,565 

2.8 

41,127 

15.1 

Immediate relatives of U S. citizens 

478,810 

42.9 

478,443 

56,8 

367 

0.1 

Spouses 

283,727 

25.4 

283,727 

33.7 

0 

0.0 

Parents 

93,363 

8.4 

93,363 

11.1 

0 

0.0 

Children 

101,087 

9.1 

100,720 

11.9 

367 

0.1 

Children born abroad to alien residents 

634 

0.1 

634 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

Employment-based preferences 

187,096 

16.8 

86,157 

10.2 

100,939 

37.0 

Priority workers 

44,327 

4.0 

18,223 

2.2 

26,104 

9.6 

Professionals with advanced degrees 

32,347 

2.9 

15,540 

1.8 

16,807 

6.2 

Skilled workers, professionals, unskilled 
workers 

101,654 

9.1 

48,128 

5.7 

53,526 

19,6 

Special immigrants 

8,360 

0.7 

4,128 

0.5 

4,232 

1,6 

Investors 

408 

0.0 

138 

0.0 

270 

0.1 

Diversity programs 

46,930 

4.2 

24,358 

2.9 

22,571 

8.3 

Refugees and Asylees 

143,549 

12.9 

78,878 

9,4 

64,671 

23.7 

Refugee adjustments 

91,099 

8.2 

51,042 

6.1 

40,057 

14,7 

Asylee adjustments 

52,449 

4.7 

27,836 

3.3 

24,614 

9,0 

Other cateaones 

42.604 

3.8 

40. 731 

4.8 

Tffl 

0.7 


Source: U.S. Depanment of Homeland Security, Computer Linked Appication Information Management System (CLAIMS), Legal Immigrant Data, Fiscal 
Years 2004 to 2006. 
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Chart 1. Cumutahva Naluraiiiatton Ratas Through 2005 for Lagal 
Parmaoant Rasklants (LPRa) Agai 16 Yaara and Ovar by Yaar LPR 
Status ObUlnad: 1975<1665 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you. 

We will turn now to Mr. Oppenheim. 

TESTIMONY OF CHARLES OPPENHEIM, CHIEF, VISA CONTROL 
AND REPORTING DIVISION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Oppenheim. Hello. Chairwoman Lofgren, Ranking Member 
King, and distinguished Members of the Committee, it is a pleas- 
ure to be here this afternoon to answer your questions and provide 
an overview of the immigrant visa control and reporting program 
which is operated by the Department of State. 

The Department of State is responsible for administering the 
provisions of the Immigration and Nationality Act which relate to 
the numerical limitations on immigrant visa number use, and I will 
briefly describe that process. 

At the beginning of each month, the Visa Office receives a report 
from each consular office abroad listing the total of documentarily 
qualified immigrants who are subject to numerical limitation. 
These cases are provided by foreign state chargeability, preference, 
class, and priority date. 

The foreign state chargeability refers to the per country limita- 
tion to which the immigrant visa applicant will be charged and is 
generally the foreign state or dependent area to which the appli- 
cant was born. Exceptions are provided for a child or a spouse to 
prevent the separation of family members, as well as for an appli- 
cant born in the United States or in a foreign state of which nei- 
ther parent was a native or resident. 

Alternate chargeability is desirable in the issuance of visas when 
a parent or spouse has a more advantageous place of birth than 
that of the applicant’s. The preference is the visa class established 
by the Immigration and Nationality Act to which the applicant may 
be assigned based on relationship to U.S. citizens, legal permanent 
residents or employment status. 

Immigrant classifications fall into two basic categories: unlim- 
ited, such as immediate relatives, and numerically limited, such as 
family employment cases. The preference classes which are being 
discussed today are strictly the numerically limited. 

The priority date is normally the date on which the petition to 
accord the applicant immigrant status was filed. 

The Visa Office subdivides the annual preference and foreign 
state limitations specified by the Immigration Nationality Act into 
monthly allotments. The totals of qualified applicants which have 
been reported to the Visa Office are compared each month with the 
numbers available for the next regular allotment. 

The determination of visa number availability requires the con- 
sideration of several variables. These include past number use, es- 
timates of future number use, return rates, and estimates of U.S. 
Citizenship and Immigration Services demand based on cut-off date 
movements. 

If sufficient numbers are available in a particular category to sat- 
isfy all qualified demand, the category is considered “current.” For 
example, if the monthly allocation target is 10,000 and we only 
have 5,000 applicants, then the category can become “current.” 

Whenever the total of qualified applicants in a category exceeds 
the supply of numbers available for a particular month, the cat- 
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egory is considered to be “oversubscribed,” and a visa availability 
cut-off date is established. The cut-off date is the priority date of 
the first qualified applicant who could not be accommodated for a 
visa number that month. 

For example, if the monthly target were once again 10,000 and 
we had 25,000 applicants, then we would need to establish a cut- 
off date so that only 10,000 numbers would be allocated, and the 
cut-off date would be the priority date of the 10,001st applicant. 
Therefore, only persons with a priority date earlier than the estab- 
lished cut-off date are entitled to allotment of a visa number. 

Once the above factors have been taken into consideration, the 
cut-off dates for the following month are established. They are im- 
mediately transmitted to overseas posts and the U.S. Citizenship 
and Immigration Services Office and are also published in the 
“Visa Bulletin” and online at the consular affairs Web site. 

I have submitted a copy of the latest “Visa Bulletin” for the 
record. 

Visa allotments for the month that are transmitted to posts must 
be returned if they are not used, and the numbers are provided in 
priority date order with the oldest reported first. 

Citizenship and Immigration Services Office requests are based 
on an adjustment of status cases for which all clearance processing 
has been completed. 

The National Visa Center, which is located in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, provides administrative support for the U.S. embassies 
and consulates abroad that process immigrant visas. Approved im- 
migrant visa petitions are sent by the U.S. Citizenship and Immi- 
gration Services directly to this center for initial screening, record- 
keeping instructions to visa applicants prior to being forwarded to 
overseas posts for further processing. 

If an applicant’s party date does not allow the case to be for- 
warded overseas, then the petition is stored at the center. 

As of March 27, 2007, over 2.7 million active family immigrant 
cases were on file at the National Visa Center and almost 60,000 
employment-based applicants were on file at the center. These to- 
tals include both principal applicants and their derivatives and 
spouses since each requires the use of a visa number. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify today and would wel- 
come any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Oppenheim follows:] 
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Chairman Lofgren, Ranking Member King, and distinguished members of the Committee, it is a 
pleasure to be here this afternoon to answer your questions and provide an overview of our 
immigrant visa control and reporting program operated by the U.S. Department of State. 

The Department of State is responsible for administering the provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (INA) related to the numerical limitations on immigrant visa issuances. 

At the beginning of each month, the Visa Office (VO) receives a report from each consular post 
listing totals of documentarily-qualified immigrant visa applicants in categories subject to 
numerical limitation. Cases are grouped in three different categories: 1) foreign state 
chargeability, 2) preference, and 3) priority date. 

Foreign state chargeability for visa purposes refers to the fact that an immigrant is chargeable to 
the numerical limitation for the foreign state or dependent area in which the immigrants place of 
birth is located. Exceptions are provided for a child (unmarried and under 21 years of age) or 
spouse accompanying or following to join a principal to prevent the separation of family 
members, as well as for an applicant born in the United States or in a foreign state of which 
neither parent was a native or resident. Alternate chargeability is desirable when the visa cut-off 
date for the foreign state of a parent or spouse is more advantageous than that of the applicant's 
foreign state. 

As established by the Immigration and Nationality Act, preference is the visa category that can 
be assigned based on relationships to U.S. citizens or legal pennanent residents. Family-based 
immigration falls under two basic categories; unlimited and limited. Preferences established by 
law for the limited category are: 

Family First Preference (FI): Unmarried sons and daughters of U.S. citizens and their minor 
children, if any. 
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Family Second Preference (F2): Spouses, minor children, and unmarried sons and daughters of 
lawful permanent residents. 

Family Third Preference (F3): Married sons and daughters of U.S. citizens and their spouses 
and minor children. 

Family Fourth Preference (F4): Brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens and their spouses and 
minor children provided the U.S. citizen is at least 21 years of age. 

The Priority Date is normally the date on which the petition to accord the applicant immigrant 
status was filed, generally with U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS). 

VO subdivides the annual preference and foreign state limitations specified by the INA into 
monthly allotments. The totals of documentarily-qualified applicants which have been reported 
to VO are compared each month with the numbers available for the next regular allotment. The 
determination of how many numbers are available requires consideration of several variables, 
including: past number use; estimates of future number use and return rates; and estimates of 
USCIS demand based on cut-off date movements Once this consideration is completed, the cut- 
off dates are established and numbers are allocated to reported applicants in order of their 
priority dates, the oldest dates first. 

If there are sufficient numbers in a particular category to satisfy all reported documentarily- 
qualified demand, the category is considered "Current." For example: If the monthly allocation 
target is 10,000, and we only have 5,000 applicants, the category can be "Current.” 

Whenever the total of documentarily-qualified applicants in a category exceeds the supply of 
numbers available for allotment for the particular month, the category is considered to be 
"oversubscribed" and a visa availability cut-off date is established. The cut-off date is the 
priority date of the first documentarily-qualified applicant who could not be accommodated for a 
visa number. For example, if the monthly target is 10,000 and we have 25,000 applicants, then 
we would need to establish a cut-off date so that only 10,000 numbers would be allocated. In 
this case, the cut-off would be the priority date of the 10,001st applicant. 

Only persons with a priority date earlier than a cut-off date are entitled to allotment of a visa 
number. The cut-off dates are the 1st, 8th, 15th, and 22nd of a month, since VO groups demand 
for numbers under these dates. (Priority dates of the first through seventh of a month are 
grouped under the I st, the eighth through the 1 4th under the 8th, etc.) 

VO attempts to establish the cut-off dates for the following month on or about the 8th of each 
month. The dates are immediately transmitted to consular posts abroad and USCIS, and also 
published in the Visa Bulletin and online at the website www.travel.state.gov . Visa allotments 
for use during that month are transmitted to consular posts. USCIS requests visa allotments for 
adjustment of status cases only when all other case processing has been completed. 1 am 
submitting the latest Visa Bulletin for the record or you can click on: Visa Bulletin for .Tun e 
2007. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE SYSTEM AND CLARIFICATION OF 
SOME FREQUENTLY MISUNDERSTOOD POINTS; 

Applicants entitled to immigrant status become documentarily qualified at their own initiative 
and convenience. By no means has every applicant with a priority date earlier than a prevailing 
cut-off date been processed for final visa action. On the contrary, visa allotments are made only 
on the basis of the total applicants reported “documentarily qualified” (or, theoretically ready for 
interview) each month. Demand for visa numbers can fluctuate from one month to another, with 
the inevitable impact on cut-off dates. 

If an applicant is reported documentarily qualified but allocation of a visa number is not possible 
because of a visa availability cut-off date, the demand is recorded at VO and an allocation is 
made as soon as the applicable cut-off date advances beyond the applicant's priority date. There 
is no need for such applicant to be reported a second time. 

Visa numbers are always allotted for all documentarily-qualified applicants with a priority date 
before the relevant cut-off date, as long as the case had been reported to VO in time to be 
included in the monthly calculation of visa availability. Failure of visa number receipt by the 
overseas processing office could mean that the request was not dispatched in time to reach VO 
for the monthly allocation cycle, or that information on the request was incomplete or inaccurate 
(e.g., incorrect priority date). 

Allocations to Foreign Service posts outside the regular monthly cycle are possible in emergency 
or exceptional cases, but only at the request of the office processing the ease. Note that, should 
retrogression of a cut-off date be announced, VO can honor extraordinary requests for additional 
numbers only if the applicant's priority date is earlier than the retrogressed cut-off date. 

Not all numbers allocated are actually used for visa issuance, some are returned to VO and are 
reincorporated into the pool of numbers available for later allocation during the fiscal year. The 
rate of return of unused numbers may fluctuate from month to month, just as demand may 
fluctuate. Lower returns mean fewer numbers available for subsequent reallocation. 

Fluctuations can cause cut-off date movement to slow, stop, or even retrogress. Retrogression is 
particularly possible near the end of the fiscal year as visa issuance approaches the annual 
limitations. 

Per-country limit: The annual per-country limitation of 7 percent is a cap. which visa issuances 
to any single country may not exceed. Applicants compete for visas primarily on a worldwide 
basis. The country limitation serves to avoid monopolization of virtually all the annual 
limitation by applicants from only a few countries. This limitation is not a quota to which any 
particular country is entitled, however. A portion of the numbers provided to the Family Second 
preference category is exempt from this per-country cap. The American Competitiveness in the 
Twenty-First Century Act (AC21) removed the per-country limit in any calendar quarter in 
which overall applicant demand for Employment-based visa numbers is less than the total of 
such numbers available. 

Applicability of Section 202(e): When visa demand by documentarily-qualified applicants from 
a particular country exceeds the amount of numbers available under the annual numerical 
limitation, that country is considered to be oversubscribed. Oversubscription may require the 
establishment of a cut-off' date which is earlier than that which applies to a particular visa 
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category on a worldwide basis. The prorating of numbers for an oversubscribed country follows 
the same percentages specified for the division of the worldwide annual limitation among the 
preferences. (Note that visa availability cut-off dates for oversubscribed areas may not be later 
than worldwide cut-off dates, if any, for the respective preferences. ) 

The committee submitted several questions that fell outside of VO's area of work, therefore, I 
have provided in my written testimony today the answers only to those questions that the 
Department of State can answer. Thank you for this opportunity. 
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ATTACHMENT 

Visa Bulletin 

Number 106 
Volume Vltl 
V\/ashir\gtor], D.C. 

VISA BULLETIN FOR JUNE 2007 

A. STATUTORY NUMBERS: 

1 . This bulletin summarizes the availability of immigrant numbers during June. Consular 
officers are required to report to the Department of State documentarily qualified 
applicants for numerically limited visas; the Bureau of Citizenship and Immigration 
Services in the Department of Homeland Security reports applicants for adjustment of 
status. Allocations were made, to the extent possible under the numerical limitations, for 
the demand received by May 11th in the chronological order of the reported priority 
dates. If the demand could not be satisfied within the statutory or regulatory limits, the 
category or foreign state in which demand was excessive was deemed oversubscribed. 
The cut-off date for an oversubscribed category is the priority date of the first applicant 
who could not be reached within the numerical limits. Only applicants who have a 
priority date earlier than the cut-off date may be allotted a number. Immediately that it 
becomes necessary during the monthly allocation process to retrogress a cut-off date, 
supplemental requests for numbers will be honored only if the priority date falls within 
the new cut-off date. 2. Section 201 of the Immigration and Nationality Act (INA) sets an 
annual minimum family-sponsored preference limit of 226,000. The worldwide level for 
annual employment-based preference immigrants is at least 140,000. Section 202 
prescribes that the per-country limit for preference immigrants is set at 7% of the total 
annual family-sponsored and employment-based preference limits, i.e., 25,620. The 
dependent area limit is set at 2%, or 7,320. 

3. Section 203 of the INA prescribes preference classes for allotment of immigrant visas 
as follows: 
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FAMILY-SPONSORED PREFERENCES 

First : Unmarried Sons and Daughters of Citizens: 23,400 pius any numbers not 
required for fourth preference. 

Second : Spouses and Chiidren, and Unmarried Sons and Daughters of Permanent 
Residents: 1 14,200, pius the number (if any) by which the woridwide famiiy preference 
levei exceeds 226,000, and any unused first preference numbers: 

A. Spouses and Chiidren: 77% of the overall second preference limitation, of which 75% 
are exempt from the per-country limit; 

B. Unmarried Sons and Daughters (21 years of age or older): 23% of the overall second 
preference limitation. 

Third : Married Sons and Daughters of Citizens: 23,400, plus any numbers not required 
by first and second preferences. 

Fourth : Brothers and Sisters of Adult Citizens: 65,000, plus any numbers not required 
by first three preferences. 

EMPLOYMENT-BASED PREFERENCES 

First : Priority Workers: 28.6% of the worldwide employment-based preference level, 
plus any numbers not required for fourth and fifth preferences. 

Second : Members of the Professions Holding Advanced Degrees or Persons of 
Exceptional Ability: 28.6% of the worldwide employment-based preference level, plus 
any numbers not required by first preference. 

Third : Skilled Workers. Professionals, and Other Workers: 28.6% of the worldwide 
level, plus any numbers not required by first and second preferences, not more than 
10,000 of which to "Other Workers”. 


Fourth : Certain Special Immigrants: 7.1% of the worldwide level. 
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Fifth : Employment Creation: 7.1% of the worldwide level, not less than 3,000 of which 
reserved for investors in a targeted rural or high-unemployment area, and 3,000 set 
aside for investors in regional centers by Sec. 610 of P.L. 102-395. 

4. INA Section 203(e) provides that family-sponsored and employment-based 
preference visas be issued to eligible immigrants in the order in which a petition in 
behalf of each has been filed. Section 203(d) provides that spouses and children of 
preference immigrants are entitled to the same status, and the same order of 
consideration, if accompanying or following to join the principal. The visa prorating 
provisions of Section 202(e) apply to allocations for a foreign state or dependent area 
when visa demand exceeds the per-country limit. These provisions apply at present to 
the following oversubscribed chargeability areas: CHINA-mainland born, INDIA, 
MEXICO, and PHILIPPINES. 

5. On the chart below, the listing of a date for any class indicates that the class is 
oversubscribed (see paragraph 1); "C" means current, i.e., numbers are available for all 
qualified applicants; and "U" means unavailable, i.e., no numbers are available, (NOTE: 
Numbers are available only for applicants whose priority date is earlier than the cut-off 
date listed below.) 
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‘NOTE: For June, 2A numbers EXEMPT from per-country limit are available to 
applicants from all countries with priority dates earlier than 01 MAY01 . 2A numbers 
SUBJECT to per-country limit are available to applicants chargeable to all countries 
EXCEPT MEXICO with priority dates beginning 01MAY01 and earlier than 22APR02. 
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(All 2A numbers provided for MEXICO are exempt from the per-country limit; there are 
no 2A numbers for MEXICO subject to per-country limit.) 
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The Department of State has available a recorded message with visa availability 
information which can be heard at: (area code 202) 663-1541. This recording will be 
updated in the middle of each month with information on cut-off dates for the following 
month. 
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Employment Third Preference Other Workers Category: Section 203(e) of the NACARA, 
as amended by Section 1(e) of Pub. L. 105 - 139, provides that once the Employment 
Third Preference Other Worker (EW) cut-off date has reached the priority date of the 
latest EW petition approved prior to November 19, 1997, the 10,000 EW numbers 
available for a fiscal year are to be reduced by up to 5,000 annually beginning in the 
following fiscal year. This reduction is to be made for as long as necessary to offset 
adjustments under the NACARA program. Since the EW cut-off date reached 
November 19,1 997 during Fiscal Year 2001 , the reduction in the EW annual limit to 

5.000 began in Fiscal Year 2002. 

B. DIVERSITY IMMIGRANT (DV) CATEGORY 

Section 203(c) of the Immigration and Nationality Act provides a maximum of up to 

55.000 immigrant visas each fiscal year to permit immigration opportunities for persons 
from countries other than the principal sources of current immigration to the United 
States. The Nicaraguan and Central American Relief Act (NACARA) passed by 
Congress in November 1997 stipulates that beginning with DV-99, and for as long as 
necessary, up to 5,000 of the 55,000 annually-allocated diversity visas will be made 
available for use under the NACARA program. This reduction has resulted In the DV- 
2007 annual limit being reduced to 50,000. DV visas are divided among six geographic 
regions. No one country can receive more than seven percent of the available diversity 
visas in any one year. 

For June, immigrant numbers in the DV category are available to qualified DV-2007 
applicants chargeable to all regions/eligible countries as follows. When an allocation 
cut-off number is shown, visas are available only for applicants with DV regional lottery 
rank numbers BELCW the specified allocation cut-off number: 


Region 

All DV 
Chargeability 
Areas Except 
Those Listed 
Separately 

_„J 

i 

AFRICA 

27,000 

Except; 1 

Egypt: I 
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21,800 

Ethiopia: 

18,900 

Nigeria: 

14,600 

ASIA 

6,800 1 

EUROPE 

iExcept: 
19,000 j Ukraine 

111,850 

NORTH AMERICA 
(BAHAMAS) 

’ i 

1 

OCEANIA 

1,100 ! 

SOUTH AMERICA, 
and the CARIBBEAN 

1,750 



Entitlement to immigrant status in the DV category lasts only through the end of the 
fiscal (visa) year for which the applicant is selected in the lottery. The year of entitlement 
for all applicants registered for the DV-2007 program ends as of September 30, 2007. 
DV visas may not be issued to DV-2007 applicants after that date. Similarly, spouses 
and children accompanying or following to join DV-2007 principals are only entitled to 
derivative DV status until September 30, 2007. DV visa availability through the very end 
of FY-2007 cannot be taken for granted. Numbers could be exhausted prior to 
September 30. 

C. ADVANCE NOTIFICATION OF THE DIVERSITY (DV) IMMIGRANT CATEGORY 
RANK CUT-OFFS WHICH WILL APPLY IN JULY 

For July, immigrant numbers in the DV category are available to qualified DV-2007 
applicants chargeable to all regions/eligible countries as follows. When an allocation 
cut-off number is shown, visas are available only for applicants with DV regional lottery 
rank numbers BELOW the specified allocation cut-off number: 
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AFRICA 

35,500 

Except: 

' 

Egypt: 

22,600 

Ethiopia 

22,900 

Nigeria 

16,150 

ASIA 



7,750 


EUROPE 

23,000 

Except: 

Ukraine 

13,000 

NORTH AMERICA 
(BAHAMAS) 

12 


OCEANIA 

1,800 



SOUTH AMERICA, 
and the CARIBBEAN 

2,500 


D. EMPLOYMENT THIRD PREFERENCE “OTHER WORKER” CATEGORY FOR 
JUNE 

A few ‘‘Other Worker” numbers which had been allocated for April were returned unused 
at the end of the month. As a result, a very small June allocation has been possible, for 
applicants with priority dates before October 1, 2001. The category will become 
“Unavailable” once again beginning in July and will remain so for the remainder of FY- 
2007. 

E. EMPLOYMENT-BASED VISA AVAILABILITY DURING THE COMING MONTHS 

The current level of demand in many of the Employment-based categories has been 
much lower than anticipated. As a result, the June cut-off dates have been advanced 
significantly in an effort to maximize number use under the annual numerical limits. At 
this time it appears likely that there will be additional advances during the coming 
months. 

All readers should be aware that such cut-off date movements should allow for action to 
be finalized on a significant number of Citizenship and Immigration Services adjustment 
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of status cases. Once that level of demand begins to exceed the supply of available 
numbers it will be necessary to make “adjustments” to the cut-off dates. At this time Is In 
not possible to estimate when this Is likely to occur, but it is expected. 

The Department of State also has available a recorded message with visa cut-off dates 
which can be heard at: (area code 202) 663-1541. The recording is normally updated by 
the middle of each month with information on cut-off dates for the following month. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much, Mr. Oppenheim. 

And thanks to all of the witnesses. 

We will now begin questions, and I will begin with some ques- 
tions that I don’t know, hopefully you can answer. 

Dr. Wasem, looking at your Figure 7, trends in family-based im- 
migration, you outline the growth in the immediate relative cat- 
egory. 

And I remember during the markup of the 1996 Act there was 
a discussion, just a little trip down memory road, on what kind of 
constraints would be put on the spouses of American citizens. And 
one of the most conservative Members of the Committee all of the 
sudden said, “Wait a minute. We are not going to do that. It has 
not ever been the job of the Federal Government to tell American 
citizens who they get to marry.” 

And that is really the origin, I think, philosophically, of the im- 
mediate relative category, that Americans are free to fall in love 
and marry whoever they want. But it is a slightly different issue 
with parents. 

Are you able to separate out the parents from the spouses, minor 
children, in that graph? 

Ms. Wasem. I do not have that data with me. I don’t know if Mi- 
chael might. 

Ms. Lofgren. Do you have it, Mr. Hoefer? 

Mr. Hoefer. In my testimony there is a Table 1, which shows 
the average annual numbers from 2004 to 2006, so it is recent 
data. But out of an average of 478,000 immediate relatives that 
come in each year of those 3 years, 93,000 were parents, 284,000 
approximately 

Ms. Lofgren. Of the immediate relatives? 

Mr. Hoefer. Yes, were spouses, and 101,000 were children. 

Ms. Lofgren. Okay, that is very helpful. I overlooked that. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Hoefer, you mentioned naturalization rates 
are going up, and we had a discussion here several hearings ago 
when one of the witnesses suggested that the rate of naturalization 
was actually declining. 

Mr. Hoefer. I think probably part of the confusion here is I am 
talking about people who are legal immigrants. 

Ms. Lofgren. Who are able. 

Mr. Hoefer. Who are able. So if you are looking at population 
data, such as through the Census or the American Communities 
Survey, it includes illegal aliens, it includes people who aren’t eligi- 
ble. 

Ms. Lofgren. So your percentage is of the people who are legally 
able to apply to become a citizen, that rate is increasing. 

Mr. Hoefer. That is right. 

Ms. Lofgren. Okay. That is helpful. Thank you. 

Dr. Wasem, your Figure 14, I am wondering if we have this data. 
In the 1986 chart, it lists North and South America together as 23 
percent, but in 2005 it shows, by the way, that immigration from 
Mexico is dropping substantially, as a percentage 

Ms. Wasem. As a percentage. 

Ms. Lofgren [continuing]. As a percentage, from 69 percent to 
56 percent. But Latin America is now a separate category, and 
inexplicably Canada is linked with Europe. 
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Do we know if those are apples to apples instead of apples to or- 
anges, how those trends go? 

Ms. Wasem. I don’t. These were estimates, because the 1986 data 
was done by different researchers using the same basic methodo- 
logical approach and data sources, but they did cut the regions of 
the countries and the world differently. 

Ms. Lofgren. Does anybody else have that, or could it be easily 
obtained? I don’t want to create a huge workload, but if there is 
a figure that is readily available, I would appreciate it. 

Ms. Wasem. If it was readily available, I probably would have 
used it. 

Ms. Lofgren. I see. 

Mr. Hoefer. You are referring to illegal as opposed to legal im- 
migrants? 

Ms. Lofgren. Yes. 

Mr. Hoefer. I have some data here that I can share with you 
for 2000 versus 2005, but that is 

Ms. Lofgren. Perhaps after the hearing, that can be provided. 

I am interested in the inadmissibility grounds on Figure 16. By 
far, the greatest on the bar chart is immigration violations. And I 
am interested — I am sure it is many things, but one of the ques- 
tions that people have suggested is that the 3-and 10-year bars ac- 
tually ended up being a substantial issue for immediate relatives. 
And you hear that the waivers are backing up and the like. 

Can you address that, Mr. Oppenheim? Do you know the answer? 

Mr. Oppenheim. Not specifically on that. I could get back to you 
with the data. 

Ms. Lofgren. I would appreciate that. 

Do you know. Dr. Wasem, on Figure 16? 

Ms. Wasem. I do not know. I am looking at my tables in the ap- 
pendices, where I have some trend lines from 2000, 2002. And this 
is something that has changed over time in terms of the difference 
it makes, but I haven’t gone far enough back. 

Ms. Lofgren. Well, again, I don’t want to give a major research 
project to any of you, but if you have that information readily avail- 
able, I would be very interested in receiving it. 

I just note, when we were at Ellis Island, before the hearing we 
went through a tour of the museum, and I wish I had taken a pic- 
ture of it, but there was a plaque, and it said, in the year 1902, 
the population of the cities of New York, Chicago, St. Louis and 
several others — I don’t remember all of them — 75 percent of the 
population of those cities were either immigrants or the children of 
immigrants. 

Is that true in any city in America today? Do you know? 

Ms. Wasem. I wouldn’t be surprised. I don’t know. 

Ms. Lofgren. That is a surprise question. Perhaps the answer 
can come later. 

Ms. Wasem. Yes. It is worth looking up, though. We could look 
that up. 

Ms. Lofgren. Mr. King, it is your turn for 5 minutes. 

Mr. King. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

You have piqued my interest on a number of things here, the 
witnesses as well as the questioning you had. And I probably have 
a picture of that, if I could dig through my files. 
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I would first turn to Mr. Hoefer, because I recall some numbers 
that were brought before this panel some time, a couple of weeks 
ago, with regard to the naturalization rate. And your testimony 
stated that U.S. census naturalization rates included also illegal 
population that were not eligible for naturalization. 

And the numbers that we had before this panel a couple of weeks 
ago were that in 1970 there was an 82 percent naturalization rate, 
and that incrementally dropped from 82 percent down to the year — 
each census year, 1970, 1980, 1990 and 2000. By the year 2000, 
they had gone down to a 13 percent naturalization rate. 

And so, as I hear your testimony on this, it would be an impor- 
tant distinction if one included illegal immigrants. And yet when 
I look at USCIS’s report and it states here clearly that for the year 
2002 — and remember, the year 2000 had 13 percent naturalization 
rate had gone from 82 percent to 13 percent over that 30-year pe- 
riod. 

But 2002, the numbers show this: LPR population, 2002, 11.4 
million; population eligible to naturalize, 2002, 7.8 million; number 
of persons naturalized in fiscal year 2002, 573,000, which rolls out 
to be 7.3 percent. 

So that would indicate that the eligible population numbers from 
USCIS did not include those that were not eligible for naturaliza- 
tion. 

How would you respond to those numbers from USCIS? 

Mr. Hoefer. Well, everything you said was true. 

What we have done to get these naturalization rates is follow co- 
horts through time. So we looked at people that became in 1970, 
1980 and followed them through time and matched them with their 
naturalization record. 

When you look at a point in time, you are looking at, if you use 
Census data, you are looking at people who are illegal. The CIS re- 
port that you were mentioning, there are many people over time 
that don’t naturalize, but eventually we find that about 60 percent 
do. So some of those people, the 8 million, they are just newly eligi- 
ble, so they haven’t naturalized yet. It takes them time. 

What we find is about half of those who are going to naturalize 
do so within the first 10 years, but there are people that natu- 
ralize — 

Mr. King. That is by their own report, though, if I also hear you 
testimony on that. 

Mr. Hoefer. Yes. 

Mr. King. And this USCIS report would be statistically those 
that are eligible for naturalization. The user survey numbers 
are 

Mr. Hoefer. No, they are not. What we have done is we have 
matched the individual record of legal immigration to the indi- 
vidual record of naturalization. 

Mr. King. Would you then disagree with a conclusion that one 
can draw from USCIS’s report that it goes from 82 percent in 1970 
down to 7 percent in the year 2002? 

Mr. Hoefer. I don’t think that the USCIS report says that. 

Mr. King. I have got it here, and I would be happy to introduce 
it into the record. I ask unanimous consent to do so. 

Mr. Hoefer. Okay. 
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Mr. King. But I would just say that I really wish we didn’t have 
this kind of a trend to look at. And even if we are looking at, what- 
ever is a number between yours and mine, it is a bad sign from 
an assimilation prospect that we don’t see more enthusiasm for 
naturalization. That is the conclusion that I would draw, and 
maybe draw a truce there on that disagreement. 

Mr. Hoefer. Respectfully, I believe the naturalization rate is in- 
creasing, and what is happening is that people do emigrate and 
leave the country. I think the census data shows people who immi- 
grated in 1980 who are still here, and many of those people do nat- 
uralize. So that is the reason you see that trend going down. 

But it really, if you look at the cohorts, the naturalization rate 
is 

Mr. King. We will have both numbers in the record, Mr. Hoefer, 
and I appreciate your position on this. 

And I turn to our economic analyst here, Mr. Bird, and I want 
to put a little philosophy out there to you. And since you are an 
analyst, not just a person who reports statistics but someone who 
can analyze it, would you agree or disagree with this statement 
that I am about to make, and that is that the sum total of the eco- 
nomic strength of a Nation is directly proportional to the average 
individual productivity of its people? 

Mr. Bird. Well, I think that is a reasonable statement to make. 
Human capital is a very important part of the total productive as- 
sets of a Nation. And certainly our prosperity, our ability to grow, 
to produce the goods and services we produce, depends on our pro- 
ductivity, and that depends on both our physical capital and our 
human capital. 

Right now, today, or in the latest data I have calculated is 2004, 
we produce about $40, a little over $40 of output per hour of effort 
in America, and that is almost the highest in the world, and that 
is the product of our human and physical capital, combined effort. 

Mr. King. I have a follow-up question in writing. I have to yield 
back to the Chair. 

Ms. Lofgren. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Lungren? 

Mr. Lungren. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Bird, one of the things that has bedeviled me for a long time, 
from the first time I was in Congress to this time in Congress, is 
the significantly higher unemployment rates we have in the Afri- 
can-American community than the rest of the community, and par- 
ticularly with young. Black males. 

When I was in my other job as attorney general of California, the 
figure was often brought up to me that we have a disproportionate 
percentage of young. Black males that are incarcerated. And as we 
would examine that problem, one of the suggestions was a lack of 
economic opportunity. 

I would like to ask a question about whether you have given us 
some figures about the overall African-American unemployment 
rate. Do you have the unemployment rate for males, 20 to 35, in 
the various categories that you have that is White, African-Amer- 
ican, Asian and Hispanic? 

Mr. Bird. I do not have those numbers with me today, but they 
are available, and I could provide those. 
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Mr. Lungren. Would it be correct to say that African-American 
unemployment for males from 20 to 35 is significantly higher than 
that for Whites and for Asians? 

Mr. Bird. I would presume that may be the case, yes. 

Mr. Lungren. Do you have any figures that break down accord- 
ing to industry? I would be very interested in the construction in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Bird. Congressman, there is data that can be compiled, and 
some of this is already tabulated routinely by the Bureau of Labor 
and Statistics, that reports from the current population survey the 
percentage of people who are unemployed with respect to their pre- 
viously reported industry. That could be compiled. 

Mr. Lungren. Let me tell you where I am trying to go, and 
maybe you can give me some help on where I would get the proper 
information. 

Back in the early 1970’s, I worked in construction while I was 
going to law school, and it was in southern California. And it was 
unusual on the construction job site, at least from my observation 
in southern California, for people who were speaking other than 
English and were Hispanic, and in some cases, just because of con- 
versations I had with them, were in this country without the ben- 
efit of papers. 

We had Hispanics working in the workforce, but they were sec- 
ond and third generation in construction, and it appeared to me, 
and maybe I am wrong, that African-Americans were a higher per- 
centage in the workforce in construction then than they are now. 

And again, this anecdotal. Now it appears to me we have a far 
greater percentage of Spanish-speaking individuals in the construc- 
tion trades than we had then, a significant increase in that. Obvi- 
ously I don’t go around and ask people, you know, are you here le- 
gally or not here legally, but it has been suggested to me that a 
significant percentage are here illegally. 

And as I look at an immigration fix, I am one of those who be- 
lieves we have to have a temporary worker program. I think we 
have proven that we need that in the area of agriculture. But I am 
one of those who believes that perhaps you could show a loss of job 
or job opportunity for the African-American community, particu- 
larly young males in construction, as a result of the presence of il- 
legal aliens in the United States. 

I don’t have data to try and be able to assess that. Could you 
give me some help as to what data might be available so at least 
I could have something to look at to see whether the trends are in 
the direction I think they are or whether my assumptions or con- 
clusions have no merit? 

Mr. Bird. Well, of course at this time I don’t have any data with 
me to answer whether your presumption is correct or not. However, 
at least some of what you are asking for I believe can be addressed 
by looking at our current population survey and perhaps some 
other data survey sources with our colleagues at Bureau of Labor 
and Statistics. And I would be happy to work with your staff subse- 
quently to develop that and get that to you. 

Mr. Lungren. I would appreciate that. That would help us, be- 
cause we are in a very controversial, to say the least, controversial 
subject here. And one of the elements of it is a temporary worker 
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program, and one of those elements is what kind of a temporary 
worker program. 

And as you analyze it, you hear those that say illegal immigra- 
tion has no impact whatsoever on job opportunities for native-born 
Americans or Americans who are here on a legal basis and other 
who say it has everything to do with it. 

And I have a sense of what I believe is true based on my own 
observations and anecdotal information, but I don’t have any raw 
data or examined data. 

Mr. Bird. The data that I am thinking about will not address the 
documented versus undocumented. But it may be possible to de- 
velop some data that addresses the construction industry in par- 
ticular in terms of race, ethnicity, foreign-born status 

Mr. Lungren. What about native-born versus 

Mr. Bird. Native-born versus foreign-born status, perhaps, but 
not going back as far because that distinction has not been col- 
lected in the data except since 1997, I believe, so we have a shorter 
time frame there on that, and the ethnicity has not been collected 
for that every year. 

Mr. Lungren. Thank you very much. Madam Chair, and I hope 
that we can work with you. 

Ms. Lofgren. The gentleman’s time is expired. And, really, all 
time is expired. 

I would like to thank these witnesses. 

I will note that, without objection. Members will have 5 legisla- 
tive days to submit additional written questions to each of you, and 
the Committee will forward those questions. We ask that you an- 
swer as promptly as you can. 

I will just note, Mr. Hoefer, that you didn’t have a copy of the 
document that the Ranking Member — I am not faulting the Rank- 
ing Member, but I would like to send that to you and ask you to 
just give us your answer in writing. 

Mr. Hoefer. Certainly. 

Ms. Lofgren. And we will share it with all the Members. 

I would note that we have had a series of hearings since Feb- 
ruary, 15 hearings, and this hearing today has helped us with the 
statistics and some of the numbers. I think that at this point, al- 
though I went into this proces thinking that I knew something, and 
I did, I certainly have learned some things as well. 

And the testimony of a great number of enormously intelligent 
and scholarly people are posted on our Web site. Anybody who 
wants to get an education on this subject is invited to check it out. 

At this point, we are hoping that we are able to move forward. 
I hope that we are able to move forward with comprehensive immi- 
gration reform. Your testimony today has been a part of that, and 
we thank you very much. 

This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:19 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Sheila Jackson Lee, a Representative 

IN Congress from the State of Texas, and Member, Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration, Citizenship, Refugees, Border Security, and International Law 

Today we continue these series of hearings dealing with comprehensive immigra- 
tion reform. This subcommittee previously dealt with the shortfalls of the 1986 and 
1996 immigration reforms, the difficulties employers face with employment 
verification and ways to improve the employment verification system. On Tuesday 
May 1, 2007 we explored the point system that the United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand utilize, and on May 3, 2007 the focus of the discussion was 
on the U.S. economy, U.S. workers and immigration reform. Last week we took a 
look at another controversial aspect of the immigration debate, family based immi- 
gration. Today we continue the vital task of eliminating the myths and seeking the 
truth. Last Wednesday’s hearing dealt with probably the most crucial aspect under- 
lying the immigration debate, an immigrant’s ability to integrate, and assimilate 
into American society. Last Thursday we tackled another pressing topic, the prac- 
tical issue of the impact of immigration on States and Localities. On Friday May 
18, 2007 we discussed the issue of the “Future of Undocumented Immigrant Stu- 
dents,” and on May 24, 2007 we examined the “Labor Movement Perspective” on 
comprehensive immigration reform. Today we will examine the perspectives of the 
business community. 

Much of the rhetoric that those in the anti-immigrant camp have repeated in their 
efforts to deter comprehensive immigration reform is based in pure ignorance. Web- 
ster’s dictionary defines ignorance as, “1. without knowledge or education. 2. Dis- 
playing lack of knowledge or education. 3. Unaware or uninformed: Oblivious.” 
When I hear the rhetoric of those individuals in the anti-immigrant camp this very 
definition comes to mind, because either these individuals are actually without 
knowledge, willfully display a lack of knowledge, are simply uninformed, or just ob- 
livious to the facts. 

Individuals in the anti-immigrant camp consistently promote misconceptions 
about the undocumented population that serve this debate no justice. For example 
many argue that illegal immigrants are a burden on our social services, they are 
criminals, they are “taking” American jobs, they hate America, and they are harm- 
ing our economy, and depressing the wages of American workers. 

Over the last month and a half we have debunked all of these myths. Fact of the 
matter is that most illegal immigrants do not utilize social service programs out of 
fear of being detected; they have an incarceration rate that does not compare to 
those of Native born individuals; the concept that they are taking jobs conflicts with 
all the data that suggest that there is a labor shortage in the agriculture, construc- 
tion, and service industries; individuals who come here to live the American dream 
cherish the opportunity and their children are as American as apple pie; and we 
have heard testimony before this subcommittee that illustrates the fact that immi- 
gration benefits our economy, and the impact of immigration on wages is small if 
any. 

Along those same lines the biggest dispute regarding immigration statistics is the 
actual number of undocumented workers who are present here in the United States, 
the estimates range from 12 million to 20 million. We will hear testimony from Dr. 
Ruth Ellen Wasem from the Congressional Research Service who will help us dis- 
cover the truth. For example, according to the Census Bureau there were 36 million 
foreign born people who resided in the United States in 2005. A further look at this 
population reveals that 34.7% of these individuals were naturalized, 32.7% were 
Legal Permanent Residents, 2% were temporary, and 30.7% were unauthorized. 
These statistics seem to verify the fact that there are about 12 million undocu- 
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merited workers here in the United States as opposed to 20 million. I look forward 
to the testimony of our witnesses, Madam Chair I yield back my time. 
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Letter to the Honorable Zoe Lofgren, Chairwoman, Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration, Citizenship, Refugees, Boeder Security, and International Law, 
from a majority of the minority Members of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion, Citizenship, Refugees, Border Security, and International Law re- 
questing A Minority day of hearing 


JOHN CONVERT. JR. Mkhiean 
CHAIRMAN 


RANKING MINORITY MEMBER 


J|ou£(c of ^tprcscntattbcs 

Committee on ti)e Siubicmri’ 

^a^ingtan, 3SC 20515-6216 
i&ne l^unfirct Senti) Congregfi 
June 6, 2007 


Honorable Zoe Lofgren 
Chairwoman 

Subcommittee on Immigration, Citizenship, 
Refugees, Border Security, & International Law 
102 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chairwoman Lofgren, 

Pursuant to House Rule XI clause (2)(j)(l), we hereby request that the minority 
Members of the Subcommittee on Immigration, Citizenship, Refugees, Border Security 
& International Law be granted a minority day of hearing on matters relating to 
government perspectives on immigration statistics. 

Although the testimony of the government panel you have assembled will likely 
be valuable, it is essential that the Committee examine other perspectives. We feel that a 
minority day is our only option to ensure that we create a balanced record. 


Pursuant to the House Rules, you will find the signatures of a majority of the 
minority Members of this Subcommittee below. 
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Prepared Statement of the the Honorable Dana Rohrabacher, 

A Representative in Congress from the State of California 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify. As reliable statistics on illegal immigrants 
are notoriously hard to come by and verify such an open discussion as this is nec- 
essary. 

Contrary to the image many are trying to promote, illegal immigration has had 
a devastating financial impact on Social Security. 

More than half of illegal immigrants in our country work for cash under the table. 
So these illegal immigrants do not pay into the Social Security system. And since 
they are paid cash, the employers do not pay their contribution into the Social Secu- 
rity system either. 

Another negative effect is that jobs which could be filled by American citizens and 
legal immigrants are taken away. Without a pool of available illegal immigrants em- 
ployers would be forced to hire legal applicants and cover them under Social Secu- 
rity. So Americans are losing jobs to illegal aliens who aren’t paying their fair share 
into the Social Security system. 

Corresponding to this, a flow of illegal labor into our country brings down wages 
in general. Employers who might have paid $10 or $12 dollars an hour now pay 
lower wages, which then results in lower contributions to the Social Security sys- 
tem. 

There are those, of course, who think the solution is to legalize all the illegals 
in the United States, and this will solve the Social Security crisis. In fact, legalizing 
the status of those here illegally will make the Social Security challenge facing 
America dramatically worse. 

Any plan that would specifically give Social Security to those who have been 
working in this country is an invitation for fraud on a massive scale. What would 
stop anyone from claiming they worked under a false Social Security number? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people pay into Social Security under a 000-00-0000 number, 
how can you prove who used that fraudulent number and who did not? 

We already have a huge problem with identity theft and fraudulent identification. 
Allowing those who have worked illegally in the United States to participate in So- 
cial Security exponentially increases the incentive for fraud. 

Another overlooked consequence is the survivors’ benefits and disability aspects 
of the Social Security system. What would stop anyone from claiming “My spouse 
worked here under this false number, I am his widow, these are his children, please 
start sending the survivors benefits we are now entitled to.” 

Remember, billions of people around the world have NO retirement whatsoever. 
Why assume that only younger immigrants will come into the United States? Why 
wouldn’t someone in their 50’s think “I could work for ten years in the United 
States, and the Social Security payment would let me live well back home.” 

Furthermore, many people who will be legalized under several different proposals 
are poor and low skilled. In fact over half of illegal immigrants do not even have 
a high school education. The inconvenient fact is Social Security pays out more in 
benefits, proportionally, to lower wage workers than higher wage workers. The pro- 
jections I have seen from Social Security assumes immigrants have the same gen- 
eral earning potential as native born Americans, and they do not. These illegal im- 
migrants will receive far more from the system than they paid into it, creating a 
huge threat to the viability of the Social Security system in the long run. 

The last and most significant point is this: In 1986, after being told it would only 
legalize about 1 million people, 3 million illegal immigrants ended up being granted 
amnesty. It is now 20 years later, and the current illegal immigrant estimates range 
from 12 to 20 million people. The 20 million figure comes, not from a government 
source, but from a private study conducted of the monies sent back through remit- 
tances to in Central American countries. 

Is there any doubt legalizing the status of those here illegally will result in a flood 
of new illegal immigrants into our country. Permitting these legalized immigrants 
into the Social Security system will turbo-charge the flood of illegals into our coun- 
try. 

If we legalize 12 to 20 million people now, there will be 45 to 60 million illegal 
aliens here in 2027. No fence, no wall, no minefield, no system will keep illegal 
aliens out of the country if we give them the reasonable hope that generous govern- 
ment benefits, including retirement, can be theirs if they can just get across the 
U.S. border and wait us out. Under such a strain our Social Security system cannot 
survive and will collapse. Being irrationally benevolent to illegals is a crime against 
our own people. 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Joseph Crowley, 

A Representative in Congress from the State of New York 

Thank you for inviting me here today. As you point out, I have a particular inter- 
est in the issue of immigration as the son of an immigrant as well as the grandson 
of immigrants. And as duly noted by Chairwoman Lofgren, Majority Whip Clyburn 
has appointed me as Chief Deputy Whip to work on this particular issue. Therefore, 
I am very happy to join you today and speak on this issue. 

I strongly believe in comprehensive immigration reform and seem to have a more 
optimistic view of the contributions of immigrants to the United States economi- 
cally. This must be about 

looking forward, not backwards — looking at where we are going to be in years to 
come, and not where we are today. 

Today, I am not here to criticize the Senate bill in any way, as they are working 
through it as we speak. It is, however, my hope that the Senate passes a bill so 
that the House can take it up, pass its bill, and move to conference in order to get 
real, comprehensive immigration reform passed. 

As I testify before you today, I would like to highlight the Congressional Budget 
Office (CBO) Cost Estimate report which shows that comprehensive immigration re- 
form is essential to the growth of our economy. 

It is imperative that we pass a Comprehensive Immigration Reform bill this year 
in order to secure out borders, sustain a strong economic future in the United 
States, and ensure that our country remain a haven for those who seek freedom, 
opportunity, and a better life for themselves and for their families. 

Immigration does not necessarily have to be a drain on the economy, as many 
would have you believe. Immigrants are not a drain on tax payers and the economy. 
In fact, they improve many aspects of our economy: adding to job creation, increas- 
ing our national revenue through greater receipts of Social Security payroll taxes, 
which are classified as off-budget. 

Look at the jobs they fill, the money they spend, and they jobs they create. They 
are essential to our nation’s future prosperity. As Leon Sequiera, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Policy for the U.S. Department of Labor stated, “Everyone who comes to 
America as an immigrant gets a job, but that doesn’t mean they necessarily displace 
someone else in the marketplace. They may take a job that, in turn, leads to the 
creation of a job or two or three jobs.” We have an expanding marketplace and an 
economy that continues to grow. 

The growth of the foreign-born workforce has no produced significant adverse ef- 
fects on native-born workers. Unemployment rates for all groups have gone down 
and wages have increased. As Mr. Sequiera pointed out, there are 4.1 million job 
openings in the United States, with new job vacancies opening faster than they are 
being filled. 

At the Summit on Retirement Savings hosted by the United States Department 
of Labor, Alan Greenspan, the former Eederal Reserve Board Chairman stated, “The 
larger our workforce is in the year 2010 and beyond, the easier producing goods and 
services for both retirees and active workers will be. Immigration policy will there- 
fore be a key component of baby-boom retirement policy.” 

For example, people are not joining the workforce at the same rate as they were 
in the 1950s, the Baby-boom era. Economically, passing comprehensive immigration 
reform is essential because it will allow more individuals to join the workforce, 
thereby adding to our economy and the benefits we all enjoy. 

This year, it was widely reported that undocumented immigrants in New York 
and throughout the nation filed taxes returns in record numbers to start a paper 
trail with the prospect of Congress overhauling our immigration system. This only 
proves that comprehensive immigration reform holds the promise of getting more 
individuals, even those without official documentation, to voluntarily pay into the 
system rather than remain invisible outside of it. 

Undocumented immigrant workers already pay an estimated $7 billion into the 
Social Security system. There can be no better incentive than a common-sense im- 
migration policy to encourage more individuals to pay taxes in the hope of getting 
a foothold in the climb towards naturalization. Granted, I agree that some of the 
undocumented workers today are paid off the books. Some use false Social Security 
numbers or false taxpayer I.D. numbers to pay into a system that they will not nec- 
essarily get a benefit from in the future. It has yet to be determined how we com- 
pensate the undocumented individuals in the United States who have already con- 
tributed toward the Social Security system. 

Additionally, immigration will be the primary source of new skilled workers for 
the manufacturing sector — filling 10 million new jobs by the year 2010. An inad- 
equate labor force would accelerate the transfer of American productive capacity and 
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well-paid manufacturing jobs overseas. Regardless of what Lou Dobbs says, he does 
not speak in facts, but peddles fear. 

Look at my district, for instance. Look at my city. It is full of foreign corporations 
who hire Americans and assimilating immigrants alike. All of these corporations 
have been beneficial to our economy. As Alan Greenspan stated, “Failure to attract 
enough labor through immigration will result in lower gross domestic production 
growth by at least 3 percent in 10 years and at least 17 percent in 30 years. Immi- 
grants were crucial to the job and labor force growth in the 1990s. Furthermore, 
the “New Economy” of the last decade was overwhelmingly dependent on male im- 
migrant workers.” 

So in the end. Madam Chair, I applaud the work that you are doing in attempting 
to develop a comprehensive immigration reform bill — one that takes into account 
the integrity of our borders and the need to end illegal immigration as we know it 
today. And doing so with a practical approach that will improve the economy of the 
United States, the lives of the millions who are undocumented here today, who want 
nothing more than a better way of life for themselves, their families, and for all 
Americans. 
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“Senate Amendment 1150 to S. 1348, the Comprehensive Immigration Reform 
Act of 2007, As amended by the Senate through May 24, 2007,” a Congres- 
sional Budget Office Cost Estimate, published June 4, 2007, submitted by 
the Honorable Zoe Lofgren 



CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OEEICE 
COST ESTIMATE 


June 4, 2007 


Senate Amendment 1150 to S. 1348, 
the Comprehensive Immigration Reform Act of 2007 

As amended by the Senate through May 24, 2007 


SUMMARY 

Senate Amendment (S.A.) 1 1 50 to S. 1 348, the Comprehensive Immigration Reform Act of 
2007, as amended by the Senate between May 22 and May 24, would revise laws governing 
immigration, authorize initiatives to improve enforcement of those laws, and expand the 
number of legal Immigrants allowed into the United States. Implementing those changes 
would increase both direct (or mandatory) spending and discretionary spending (spending 
subject to annual appropriation action). S.A. 1150 also would affect federal revenues, 
directly through enactment of the legislation's provisions and indirectly by increasing the size 
of the labor force. 

CBO and the Joint Committee on Taxation (JCT) estimate that the legislation would exert 
a relatively small net effect on the federal budget balance over the next two decades, since 
additional expenditures would be mostly offset by additional revenue. In addition, CBO 
estimates that enacting this legislation would increase the population in the United States by 
about 1 .8 million residents by 20 1 7. By 2027, the net change in the population would be 
negligible. 

Estimated Costs, 2008-2017 

CBO and JCT estimate that enacting this legislation would: 

• Increase federal direct spending by $10 billion over the 2008-2012 period and by 
$23 billion over the 2008-2017 period. Most of those outlays would be for refundable 
income tax credits and Medicaid. 

* Increase federal revenues by $ 1 5 billion over the 2008-20 1 2 period and by $48 billion 
over the 2008-2017 period. That increase would stem largely from greater receipts 
of Social Security payroll taxes, which are classified as off-budget. 
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• Lead to an increase in discretionary spending (that is, spending subject to annual 
appropriation action) of $20 billion over the 2008-2012 period and $43 billion over 
the 2008-201 7 period, assuming appropriation of the amounts authorized or otherwise 
needed to implement the legislation. 

The pay-as-you-go mle in the Senate is tied to changes in on-budget direct spending and 
revenues. CBO and JCT estimate that the direct spending and revenue effects from the 
legislation would increase the on-budget deficit by an estimated $ 14 billion over the 2008- 
20 1 2 period and by an estimated $30 billion over the 2008-20 1 7 period. 

Many policy discussions focus not on the on-budget balance but rather on the unified budget, 
which includes both on-budget and off-budget effects. CBO and JCT estimate that changes 
in direct spending and revenues from the legislation (that is, excluding additional 
discretionary spending associated with the legislation) would reduce unified deficits (or add 
to surpluses) by about $5 billion over the first five years and by $26 billion over the 10-year 
period. Additional discretionary spending, however, is key to the implementation of the 
legislation. Includingthe estimated discretionary outlays, S. A. 1 150 would increase deficits 
or reduce surpluses by a total of about $15 billion over the next five years and by about 
$ 1 8 billion over the 2008-20 1 7 period. 

Budget Impact Beyond the First 10 Years 

The net cost of the legislation would grow after 2017, as more of the affected immigrants 
became eligible for benefits and the per capita cost of benefits rose, but the net impact on the 
unified budget (including changes in both expenditures and revenues) would remain 
relatively small in the context of the overall budget. Tn particular, CBO estimates that direct 
spending outlays attributable to the legislation would rise from $4 billion in 201 7 to between 
$8 billion and $10 billion in 2027. Discretionary costs would grow to $5 billion or $6 billion 
a year. On the other hand, the amount of additional revenues would grow as well; most such 
revenues are from the off-budget Social Security payroll taxes. By 2027, CBO estimates, 
implementing the legislation (including the necessary appropriations) would increase the 
unified budget deficit (or reduce any surplus) by several billion dollars a year. 

Pursuant to section 203 of S. Con. Res. 21, the Concurrent Resolution on the Budget for 
Fiscal Year 2008, CBO and JCT estimate that changes in direct spending and revenues from 
enacting S.A. 1 150 (as amended to date) would cause an increase in the on-budget deficit 
greater than $5 billion in at least one of the 10-year periods between 2018 and 2057. 
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Intergovernmental and Private-Sector Mandates 

S. A. 1 1 50 (as amended to date) would impose several intergovernmental mandates as defined 
in the Unfunded Mandates Reform Act (UMRA). It would preempt certain state and local 
authority, require state, local, and tribal governments to verify the work eligibility of their 
employees, and impose new requirements on those governments if they seek to hire certain 
foreign workers. 

CBO estimates that the cost, if any, to comply with the preemptions would be small. The 
cost to verify work eligibility of employees and to comply with new requirements for hiring 
certain foreign workers w'ould depend on regulations to be developed by the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS) and the Department of Labor (DOL). Until those regulations are 
promulgated, CBO cannot detennine how much the mandates would cost or whether they 
w'ould exceed the annual threshold established in UMRA ($66 million in 2007, adjusted 
annually for inflation). 

S.A.l 150 would impose several private-sector mandates, as defined in UMRA, on certain 
employers and Individuals. ' The amendment would require employers of w'orkers holding 
H-1 B visas to pay a new supplemental fee. It also would require employers to verify the 
employment eligibility of new hires and existing employees. In addition, S.A. 1 1 50 would 
require employees and individuals seeking employment to provide additional documentation 
in order to verify their eligibility to work in the United States. Based on the supplemental 
fee that employers would have to pay for H 1-B visas and the number of employees whose 
eligibility employers would have to verify, CBO expects that the aggregate direct costs of 
the mandates in the amendment would exceed the annual threshold for private-sector 
mandates ($131 million in 2007, adjusted annually for inflation) in each of the first five years 
the mandates are in effect. 


1- Section 4 of UMRA excludes from application of tliat act any legislative provisions that enforce the constitutional rights of 
individtials. ('BO has delenuincd that ihc exclusion applies lo ihe provisions of this legislation that would change the 
hnmigration procedures for certain unauthorized immigrant children because they address the due process rights of those 
children. 
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ESTIMATED COST TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

The estimated budgetary impact of S.A. 1 1 50, as amended through May 24, is summarized 
in Table 1. 

The costs of this legislation fall within budget functions 500 (education, training, 
employment, and social services), 550 (health), 570 (Medicare), 600 (income security), 650 
(Social Security), 750 (administration of justice), and 800 (general goveniment). The 
revenue effects are mostly attributable to off-budget Social Security payroll taxes. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATE 

For this estimate, CBO assumes that the legislation will be enacted near the end of fiscal year 
2007 and that the necessary amounts will be appropriated for each fiscal year. Given the 
nature and extent of the enforcement and verification requirements of the legislation, CBO 
also assumes that the Secretary of Homeland Security would certify that those requirements 
are met about three years after enactment — near the end of fiscal year 2010. That 
certification would trigger the implementation of the guest worker program and the awarding 
of visas to the currently unauthorized population. 
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TABT.R 1. SinVfMARY OF ESTIMATED BUDGET EEEECTS OF S.A. 1150 AS AMENDED 


By Fiscal Year, in Billions of Dollars 

2008- 2008- 

2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2012 2017 


CHANGES IN DIRECT SPENDING 


BsLiiriaLcd Oullays 


On-budgcT 

-0.1 

0.8 

3.3 

3,7 

2.0 

1,4 

1.8 

2.1 

2.7 

3,9 

9,7 

21.5 

Off-budizet 


* 



* 

0,1 

0.2 

0.2 

0,3 

0,4 

0.1 

1.2 

Total 

-0.1 

0.8 

3.3 

3,7 

2.0 

1,5 

1.9 

2.3 

3.0 

4,2 

9.8 

22.7 


CHANGES IN REVENUES 


F.stimated Revenues 


On-budgei 

1.3 

4.2 

-1.2 

-5.4 

-3.2 

-2.4 

-1.7 

-0.8 

-0.1 

0.4 

-4.3 

-8.8 

Off-budget 

-0.4 

L6 

4T 

LL 

L9 

LI 

18 

Ml 

18 

li 

18.9 

57.1 

Total 

0.8 

5.8 

3.6 

0.7 

3.7 

5.1 

6.1 

7.2 

7.8 

7.5 

14.6 

48.3 

CHANGES IN SPENDING SUBJECT 1 0 APPROPRIATION 





Estimated Authorization Level 

6,5 

3,2 

3.6 

4,1 

5.2 

5.3 

4,1 

4.2 

4.3 

4,4 

22,6 

44.9 

Esuiriaied Outlays 

2.3 

3.9 

4.8 

4.1 

4.7 

5.1 

5.1 

4.7 

4.3 

4.4 

19.8 

43.4 


Noles; Componenls may nol sum lo lolals because of rounding. 

The changes In direct spending would affect budget authoiity by sumlai* aiiiouats. 
- less than $50 million. 


Effects on the U.S. Population 

S.A. 1 150 contains provisions that would pemiit additional immigrants to enter the United 
States; allow certain unauthorized immigrants (sometimes referred to as undocumented or 
illegal aliens) now living in the United States to obtain legal immigration status, and make 
it more difficult for people to work in the United States without legal status. CBO estimates 
that enacting this legislation would increase the population in the United States by about 
1.8 million residents by 2017 (see Table 2). By 2027, the net change in the population would 
be negligible. 
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TABLE 2. PROJEC TED C UMULATIVT: NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS AFFECTED BY S.A. 1150 AS .\MENDED 
(In Millions) 


2U08 2U12 2017 2022 2027 


TOTAL INDIVIDLAI.S AFFECTED 


Total individuals affected 


Guest-worker program 

0.1 

0.8 

1.7 

2.3 

2.9 

Family-sponsored admissions 

0.1 

1.2 

2.2 

1.3 

0.5 

Merit-based admissions 

0.1 

0.6 

0.9 

2.0 

5.0 

Diversity visas 

* 

-0.2 

-0.4 

-U.7 

-0.9 

H-IB visas 

Legalization of iinaiithoiized 


0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

iminigrauts 

0.9 

4.9 

3.9 

3.1 

2.6 

Legalization ofagricultiiral workers 

0.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

Enforcement provisions 

- 

-0.5 

-1.5 

-2.5 

-5.6 

Total 

INDIVIDUALS AFFEC 

Individuals who are or will be in the 
United States under current law and 
would change ibcir immigration stains 

1.5 9.1 

l EI) WHO WOULD BE U.S. 

9.2 8.2 

UESIDEN I S UNDER CURREN 1 LAW 

7.3 

Guest-worker program ^ 


0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

Family-spoiist'red admissituis 

* 

0.4 

0.7 

0.3 

0.1 

Merit-based admissions ^ 

0.1 

0.5 

0.7 

1.6 

2.4 

Diversity visas 


=1= 

=1= 



IMD visas 

I .egalization of unaulborized 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

immigrants ^ 

0.9 

4.9 

5.9 

5.1 

2.6 

Legalizatit'ii of agricultural workers ' 


ID 

L2 

LI 

M 

Subtotal 

1.1 

7.9 

7.4 

7.2 

7.3 


NET CIL\NGE IN U.S. POPULATION 

Net change in llie number ofmdividLials 
in the United Stales under S. A. 1 1 50 as 
ametided 


Guesl-workcT progriim 

0.1 

0.5 

1.1 

1.6 

2.0 

Family-sponsored admissions 

0.1 

0.8 

1.6 

1.0 

0.4 

Merit-based admissiotis 


0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

DivcTsily visas 

* 

-0.2 

-0.4 

-U.7 

-0.9 

H-IB visas 


0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

Legalizatit'ii of unauthorized 
imini grants 

0 

U 

U 

0 

0 

Legalization ofagiicullural workers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Entbrceinent provisions 

* 

-0.5 

-1.5 

-2.5 

-3.6 






Sub total 

0.1 

1.2 

1.8 

1.0 



(Coutniucd) 
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TABLE 2. CONTINUED 


NOTES: The liguivs in this table are Tiscal year averages and inelude dependenis. 

The figures for individuals nesvly entering the United States include children born to nesv entrants after their arrival. 

Componenls inay nol sum lo totals because of rounding. 

* = an increase or decrease of fewer than 50.000. 

a. CBOanticipates that most of these individuals would enter the United States illegally under cunent law. Underthe legislation, they w'oiild enter 

instead as gnesi workers or Iheir tlependenls. 

b- Under current law. these individuals are in the United States already or would enier the country in the future using some type ofnonimiirigranr 
visa. The amendment would allow them to become legal permanent residents sooner than they otherwise would. 

c. InlorTTialion from ihe Pew I lispanic Center indicales that as many .'ls 1 2 million unauthori/ed immigrants were in the United Slates in VI arch 
2006. CBO anticipates that one million of them w-ould not be affected by the legislation because they will eventually become legal peniianent 
residents under current law. We also anticipate ihat, about 2.0 million of ihe unauthori/ed immigrants (workers and dependents) would at lain 
legal status underthe legislation through the program for agricultural workers. Of the remaining unauthorized immigrants, CBO estimates that 
about 60 pereent would gain legal status unda' the legislation. The numba' of individuals with legal status would decline in later years due to 
death, emigration, and the loss of legal status for individuals who do not complete the process of becomi ng legal permanent residents. 


The largest factor contributing to the population increase in the first 10 years would be 
changes in family-sponsored admissions, which would add an estimated 1.6 million legal 
immigrants (or children of those immigrants) to the population by 20 1 7. That increase would 
occur because the amendment would raise the cap on family-sponsored visas from 226,000 
(not including parents of citizens) to 567,000 for several years. Because those limits would 
drop to 1 27,000 in 20 1 7, the population increase relative to cuiTent law would start to decline 
after that. 

CBO estimates that another 1.1 million people would be added by 2017 as a result of the 
guest-worker program — about half of them authorized workers and dependents, the 
remainder the result of unauthorized overstays. That figure would grow to 2.0 million by 
2027. 

In contrast, the enforcement and verification requirements of the legislation would act to 
reduce the size of the U.S. population. CBO estimates that implementing those requirements 
would reduce the net annual flow of illegal immigrants by one-quarter, reducing the 
projected population by 1.5 million people in 2017 and by .7.6 million people in 2027 
(including the effects on citizen children). Other aspects of the legislation are likely to 
increase the number of illegal immigrants — in particular, through people overstaying their 
visas from the guest-worker and H-IB programs. CBO expects that the enforcement 
measures and the higher number of overstayers would, on net, diminish the number of 
unauthorized immigrants by about 500,000 in 20 1 7 and about I .,7 million in 2027. 
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Direct Spending 

CBO anticipates that changes in the number and status of immigrants resulting from 
S.A. 1150, as amended, would Increase mandatory spending for a variety of federal benefit 
programs. Over the next 1 0 years, the additional spending would be primarily for refundable 
tax credits and Medicaid, but outlays for other programs, such as Social Security, Medicare, 
and Food Stamps, also would rise. Several other federal programs, such as Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI), unemployment insurance, and student loans, would experience 
spending increases of lesser magnitude. Those increases would be partially offset by 
collections from various fees that are recorded as offsets to outlays. The impact on other 
mandatory programs during that period would be much smaller because those programs have 
fixed funding, place more restrictions on the eligibility of noncitizens, or would not 
experience a significant increase in spending until after 2017. 

Overall, CBO and JCT estimate that enacting the legislation would reduce direct spending 
by $0.1 billion in 2008, but increase that spending by $22.7 billion over the 2008-2017 
period. The amendment’s estimated effects on direct spending are shown in Table 3. 

Noncitizens' Eligibility for Federal Benefit Programs. Since the enactment of the 
Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1 996 (PRWORA), the 
eligibility of noncitizens for public benefit programs such as Food Stamps and Medicaid has 
been limited to a subset of “qualified aliens.” Qualified aliens primarily include legal 
permanent residents (LPRs, who have been issued so-called “green cards”), refugees, and 
individuals who have been granted asylum. Most other categories of legal aliens — as well 
as all illegal immigrants — are not considered qualified aliens. 

Medicaid. Medicaid coverage for noncitizens who are not qualified aliens — including 
unauthorized immigrants — is limited to emergency services only. Medicaid coverage is also 
limited to emergency services for the first five years after an individual becomes a qualified 
alien. After that, states have the option of providing full Medicaid benefits, and most do so. 
(According to the National Inmiigration Law Center, 44 states currently provide full 
Medicaid coverage to qualified aliens. The states that do not provide full coverage account 
for 15 to 20 percent of the nation’s immigrant population.) In all of these situations, 
noncitizens must also meet Medicaid’s other eligibility requirements (including income and 
asset tests) to qualify for coverage. 
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TABLi: 3. ESriMATEB El EECI S OF SA. 1150 AS AMENDED ON DmECl SPENDING, 
BY PROGRAM 


Outlays by Fiscal Year, in Billions of Dollars 

2008- 2008- 



2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

2016 

2017 2012 

2017 

Refundable Tax Crcdils ® 

0 

0.1 

2.0 

3.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

6.8 

13.7 

Medicaid 

* 


0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

0.3 

3.1 

Food Stamps 

=N 

=N 

=1. 

=1= 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.8 

0.1 

1.8 

Social Security (off-budget) 


11. 

* 

* 

* 

0,1 

0,2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

* 

1.2 

Medicare 

0 

0 

* 

* 


0,1 

0,1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

1.0 

Net Spending of Visa Fees 

-0.1 

0.7 

1.2 

0.3 

0.3 

-0.4 

-0.3 

-0.2 

-0.4 

0.2 

2.3 

1.2 

Other 

— 1 





Oi 

ILL 

M 

04 

02 

02 

0.7 

Total Changes 

-0,1 

0,8 

3.3 

3,7 

2.0 

1.5 

1,9 

2.3 

3,0 

4,2 

9.8 

22,7 

On-budeei 

-0.1 

0.8 

3.3 

3.7 

2.0 

1.4 

1.8 

2.1 

2.7 

3.9 

9.7 

21.5 

Off- budget 

* 


* 

* 

* 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

1.2 


Nutcs: * - costs of loss than S50 million. 

Components may not sum to totals because of roniichng. 

a. Refundable lax crediLs include ihe outlay portion of the earned income and child lax credits. 

b. Includes student loans. SSI, child niitidtioii. and unemployment insurance. 


In general, the provisions ofS.A. 1150 would increase Medicaid spending in three ways: 

• Emergency services. The additional immigrants who would enter the United States 
under the legislation and meet the income and asset tests would become eligible, at 
a minimum, for emergency seiwices. 

• Nonemergency services for those already in the United States. Some individuals who 
are already in the United States — and thus eligible for emergency services — would 
become LPRs. After five years as LPRs, most of those individuals would become 
newly eligible for nonemergency services. Thus, for such people who meet the 
income and other criteria for Medicaid coverage, the increase in the program's costs 
would be the difference between the costs of full Medicaid benefits and those for 
emergency services. 

• Full benefits for new entrants. Many of the additional immigrants who would enter 
the United States under the legislation and complete at least five years as LPRs would 
be potentially eligible for full Medicaid benefits. The additional children that would 
be born in the United States as a result of higher immigration would be U.S. citizens 
and also would be potentially eligible for full benefits. 
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Food Stamps. For the Food Stamp program, the eligibility of noncitizens is more 
straightfoTOard. Qualified aliens who are children under the age of 18 are eligible for 
benefits immediately; most adults are eligible after being qualified aliens for five years. 
(Certain other groups, such as refugees and asylees, are eligible for benefits without a waiting 
period.) In addition, noncitizens must also meet the program's income and asset 
requirements. Noncitizens who are not qualified aliens cannot receive any Food Stamp 
benefits. 

In general, enacting S.A. 1 150 would increase Food Stamp spending in several ways: 

• Higher immigration limits. The additional immigrants who receive family- or merit- 
based LPRs would become eligible for benefits after five years. 

• LPRs under age 18. Additional immigrant children under 18 who become LPRs 
would be eligible w'ithout any w'aiting period. 

• Children horn as citizens. Children born in the United States to the new immigrants 
would be eligible just as other citizen-children are. 

• Other adults. Current unauthorized and other new immigrants eventually could 
become eligible for Food Stamp benefits after 2017, but they would experience a 
much longer period of ineligibility than the LPRs admitted through the higher family- 
sponsored and merit-based visa limits. 

Social Security and Medicare. Title II of the Social Security Act establishes a program of 
Old-Age, Suiwivors, and Disability Insurance (OASDl) for people who have w'orked in the 
United States and who meet the program’s age or disability criteria, and for their eligible 
dependents and survivors. Workers must meet a “quarters of coverage” criterion that 
essentially requires them to have worked in U.S. jobs for one-fourth (40 quarters) of their 
adult life. For younger people with severe impairments, fewer quarters are required. In 
2007, a w'orker gets credit for four quarters of coverage, the maximum number, by earning 
at least $4,000. That threshold is indexed to the average w-age. 

The Social Securityprogram does not impose a citizenship requirement. The Social Security 
Act, how-ever, bars the payment of benefits to people who are not “lawfully present” in the 
United States. Thus, under current law, unauthorized workers often pay Social Security taxes 
but cannot qualify for retirement, disability, or suiwivor benefits. If they obtain legal status, 
they can receive such benefits. 

The mles for calculating benefits do not make exceptions for immigrants who enter the 
United States in mid-career. Foreign-born residents are slightly less likely than their native- 
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born counteiparts of similar age to receive Social Security benefits because it is slightly 
harder for immigrants to gain insured status under the program. Likewise, those benefits are 
computed based on earnings averaged over the worker’s adult lifetime. For an immigrant, 
that typically means a streak of zero earnings in early adulthood (before arriving in the 
United States), which tends to diminish the size of the resulting Social Security benefit. 

In general, S.A. 1150 would increase the number of future Social Security beneficiaries by 
admitting more workers into the United States and legalizing the status of many unauthorized 
workers who are already here. Various sources — data from the Census Bureau's Current 
Population Survey (CPS), work by the Pew Hispanic Center, and studies of people who 
obtained legal status under the Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA) of 
1986 — indicate that those workers tend to be younger and healthier than the rest of the U.S. 
workforce. As a result, CBO expects that relatively few of the people directly affected by 
the legislation w'ould qualify for Social Security retirement, disability, or survivor benefits 
in the 2008-2017 period, although those numbers would grow substantially in subsequent 
years. 

Medicare eligibility is closely tied to Social Security. A disabled worker may qualify for 
Medicare benefits after two years on the Social Security rolls; a retired worker, spouse, or 
widow(er) who collects Social Security may enroll in Medicare at age 65. Thus, by boosting 
the number of people getting Social Security benefits, S.A. 1150 would also increase the 
number of Medicare enrollees w ith a lag. 

Supplemental Security Income. Title XVI of the Social Security Act establishes a program 
of Supplemental Security Income benefits for the elderly and disabled poor. In 2007, SSI 
pays a basic monthly benefit of $623 to eligible people with no other income and few assets. 
That benefit is reduced if the beneficiary has other income. SSI benefits are reserved for the 
elderly (people age 65 or older) and the severely disabled, using the same medical criteria 
as in Title II’s Disability Insurance (DI) program. 

PRWORA curtailed immigrants’ eligibility for SSI benefits. Except for refugees, immigrants 
entering the United States after 1996 must naturalize or obtain 40 quarters (10 years) of work 
credit and spend five years as legal pemianent residents to become eligible for SSI. Thus, 
for immigrants, obtaining SSI is more difficult than qualifying for Social Security Disability 
Insurance (DI shortens the 40-quarters requirement w'hen disability occurs before age 62, 
W'hile SSI does not, and DI also imposes no LPR requirement). Unauthorized immigrants 
cannot get SSI under any circumstances. 

The provisions of S.A. 1150 that would pennit additional immigrants to enter the United 
States would produce few new SSI enrollees by 2017; hardly any could obtain 40 quarters 
of work credit by then. Most of the legislation's effect on the SSI program in the 2008-2017 
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period would result from U .S.-bom children of immigrants, who would be citizens and would 
qualify if severely disabled. Those U. S.-bom children of immigrants would receive benefits 
comparable to other child beneficiaries. 

Student Loans. For a noncitizen to be eligible for federal student aid, including federal 
student loans, to attend an institution of higher learning, he or she must be a permanent 
resident, a conditional pemianent resident, a refugee, an asylum grantee, a parolee, or a 
Cuban-Haitian entrant. S.A. 1 150 would increase the number of LPRs and conditional 
permanent residents who could potentially attend postsecondary institutions of education and 
be eligible for student loans. 

Participation Rates and Average Benefits. Many federal benefit programs would be 
affected by multiple provisions in the legislation. In general, CBO assumes the new 
participants within each federal program w'ould be similar to the foreign-bom individuals 
who currently participate in those programs. 

Medicaid. CBO estimates that individuals who would become newly eligible for either 
emergency services or full benefits account for almost all of the additional Medicaid 
spending under the legislation. Individuals can usually receive Medicaid only if they fall into 
one of several broad eligibility categories, which include minor children and their parents, 
pregnant women, the disabled, and the aged. Using eligibility information from the Medicaid 
Statistical Infomiation System (MSIS) onnoncitizens who receive emergency services, CBO 
anticipates that the vast majority of noncitizens that would participate in Medicaid under the 
legislation would be children, pregnant women, or parents of minor children. 

According to the MSIS, Medicaid provided emergency services to more than 1.3 million 
noncitizens in 2003. CBO grouped those recipients by age and sex and compared them to 
estimates of the number of unauthorized immigrants in the United States. Based on that 
analysis, we estimate that, under S.A. 1150, about 15 percent of children and adult women 
and 5 percent of adult men who would become eligible for emergency services would qualify 
for and participate in Medicaid. 

Based on infomiation from the Current Population Survey on the health insurance coverage 
of noncitizens now living in the United States, CBO anticipates that participation rates would 
be higher for individuals who became eligible for full Medicaid benefits. We expect that 
about 33 percent of children, 25 percent of adult women, and 5 percent of adult men who 
became eligible for full benefits w'ould qualify for and participate in Medicaid. (We use a 
higher participation rate of 50 percent for the additional children less than a year old that 
would be born in this country under the legislation.) 
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Based on data from the MSIS, CBO estimates that the federal share of Medicaid spending 
for emergency services in 2008 would average about $500 for a child, $ 1 ,000 for an adult 
male, and $2,200 for an adult female. (The figure for adult females is relatively high due to 
the cost of labor and delivery services.) From previous research on costs for pregnant 
women and our baseline projections of spending for children and non-disabled adults, CBO 
estimates the federal share of full Medicaid benefits in 2008 would average about $ 1 ,400 for 
a child, $1,900 for an adult male, and $3,800 for an adult female. All of those figures are 
calculated on a full-year equivalent basis and would increase by 6 to 7 percent annually in 
later years. The figures have also been adjusted to account for the fact that immigrants are 
more likely to live in states with federal match rates that are lower than the national average 
of 57 percent. 

Food Stamps. To estimate the share of qualified aliens who would be eligible for food 
stamps, CBO analyzed data from the CPS on the participation of noncitizens in the Food 
Stamp program. The base was adjusted to exclude those LPRs who have not been qualified 
aliens for at least five years, using information from an analysis by the Department of 
Homeland Security's Office of Immigration Statistics (OIS) about the characteristics of the 
current LPR population. CBO estimates that 15 percent of noncitizens who have been 
qualified aliens for at least five years, as well as their citizen-children, would participate in 
the Food Stamp program. CBO estimates that the average annual benefit per person who 
would newly participate in the programunder this legislation would be about $ 1 ,200 in 2008, 
rising to $1,450 in 2017. 

Social Security and Medicare. CBO expects that immigrants admitted or legalized under the 
provisions of S.A. 1150 w-ould exhibit a greater likelihood of collecting Social Security the 
longer they are in the country. With each passing year, they would grow' older and thus face 
greater likelihood of disability or retirement; they would also be more likely to have earned 
the quarters of coverage that are required for benefits. CBO projects, for example, that 
almost no immigrants would qualify for OASDI after a year in the United States, 1 percent 
would qualify by their 1 0th year, and 4 percent by their 20th year. 

In general, CBO estimates that a new inmiigrant w-ho receives Social Security as the result 
of S . A. 1150 would get a benefit of roughly $500 a month, in 2008 dollars — much lower than 
for a native-born citizen or long-established immigrant. OASDI benefits for spouses and 
children w'ould typically boost that figure by one-third. 

Because of the close links between the two programs, the number of added Medicare 
enrollees under the amendment would essentially equal the number of additional Social 
Security beneficiaries with a tw'o-to-three-year lag. (That lag reflects the waiting period 
between disability or early-retirement benefits and Medicare eligibility.) CBO projects that 
annual Medicare spending per enrollee, net of premiums, would average about $8,300 in 
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2008 dollars for Parts A and B of Medicare and $1,400 for those who participate in Part D 
(the prescription drag benefit). 

Supplemental Security Income. The rules of SSI — specifically, the requirement that an alien 
applicant must have earned 40 quarters of coverage and have spent five years as a legal 
permanent resident — ^preclude any significant increase in adult beneficiaries over the 2008- 
2017 period. CBO expects that a tiny fraction of the citizen-children bom to immigrants 
admitted under S. A. 1150 would qualify for SSI as the result of birth defects or other severe 
disabilities. 

The few additional children who would qualify for SSI as a result of the amendment would 
get roughly $600 a month, much like other disabled children on the SSI rolls. The few adult 
SSI recipients would get an averagebenefit of about $240 a month (in 2008 dollars), a figure 
that reflects the nearly dollar-for-dollar offset against OASDI benefits. 

Student Loans. CBO estimated participation in the higher education aid programs based on 
the assumed age and skill (and implicitly education) distribution for new immigrants. New 
immigrants and their children are assumed to be somewhat less likely than the current U.S. 
population to enroll in postsecondary education and to use federal loans to help fund their 
education, but those who do enroll are somewhat more likely to enroll in two-year programs 
than the overall population. 

Unemployment Compensation. A number of factors determine whether an individual is 
eligible for unemployment compensation (UC). For example, workers must be unemployed 
through no fault of their own and have sufficient work history (according to their state ’ s law) 
in employment covered by the Federal Unemployment Tax Act in order to qualify for 
minimum benefits. In addition, an individual who files for benefits must be actively seeking 
w'ork. As a result, only a fraction of unemployed individuals collect UC. The ratio of insured 
unemployment — ^those unemployed individuals who collect benefits — to total unemployment 
has averaged between 40 and 46 percent. 

Illegal immigrants currently make up about 5 percent of the labor force. Because of their 
status, and because they may be working in non-covered employment, those individuals are 
unlikely to claim UC should they lose their jobs. Certain provisions of the legislation would 
allow' those individuals to gain legal status, which potentially could lead to LPR status. CBO 
estimates that, over the 2008-2017 period, nearly 2.5 million workers would obtain such 
status. Once a person ’s status is no longer dependent on remaining employed, that individual 
may be more likely to claim UC should he or she become unemployed in the future. CBO 
estimates that such individuals w-ould be less likely than the general population to file for 
UC, and that they would qualify for lower benefits overall. Over the 2008-20 1 7 period, CBO 
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estimates that UC claims would increase by a total of about 100,000, and that those 
individuals would receive benefits averaging just over $260 a week. 

Guest-Worker Program. Title IV would create a new type of visa — the Y or "guest- 
worker" visa — that would allow individuals to enter the United States on a temporary basis 
to work. The program has two components, one for year-round work and one for seasonal 
w'ork. CBO estimates that the provisions regarding guest w'orkers w'ould increase direct 
spending on benefit programs by $0.9 billion over the 2008-2017 period; those costs, 
however, would be offset by visa fees (net of spending) over the same period. 

Y-1 Visas for Guest Workers. To receive a Y-1 visa, an individual would be required to have 
a job offer before entering the country and to pay a $500 fee. No more than 200,000 such 
visas could be issued each year. The Y-1 visa would be effective for an initial period of tw'o 
years, and then guest workers would be required to return to leave the countiy for a year. Y - 1 
visas could be renew'ed twice for a total of six years of w'ork authorization. (Visa holders 
w'ould have to leave the United States again for a year after the first extension and would 
have to leave the countiy after the second extension). Unlike other temporary nonimmigrant 
visas, such as H-lBs, extensions would count against the annual limit. 

A guest worker would be able to bring his or her spouse and children into the United States 
undera Y-3 nonimmigrant visa if he or she has health insurance coverage for them and meets 
certain income requirements. Y-3 visas would be limited to two years and could not be 
renewed. Workers who bring dependents w'ould only be eligible for one extension. 

The new visa program would take effect when the Secretary of DHS certifies that certain 
conditions have been met. Only people who are outside the United States could apply for 
those visas. CBO assumes that DHS’s certification would occur near the end of fiscal year 
2010 . 

CBO anticipates that participation in the Y-1 visa program would be substantial — by 
employers seeking workers who can enter the country legally, and by workers overseas 
seeking higher-paying w'ork in the United States. Given the expected interest in the program, 
CBO expects that all the 200,000 visas for guest workers would be used. We also anticipate 
that many guest workers would have entered the United States under current law, either 
legally or illegally, so that the net change in immigration from this program is much smaller 
than the number of Y- 1 visas awarded. CBO also estimates that a substantial portion of guest 
w'orkers would extend their visas for additional terms. Finally, w'e anticipate that many of 
those would remain in the United States illegally after their visas expire. 
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Y-2B Visas for Seasonal Guest Workers. S.A. 1 150 as amended would replace and expand 
the existing H-2B program for temporary workers in seasonal employment. To receive a 
Y-2B visa, an individual would be required to have a job offer before entering the country 
and to pay a $500 fee. The initial number of Y-2B visas would be no more than 100,000. 
The number of available visas each year could increase, up to 200,000, based on the number 
of Y-2B visas issued in the previous year. 

The Y-2B visa would be effective for 10 months, after which the guest worker would be 
required to return home for at least two months. Those visas could be renewed an unlimited 
number of times. Unlike the Y- 1 visa program, those extensions would not count against the 
annual limit. Guest workers also would be able to bring their spouses and children into the 
United States with them. Implementing this program would not depend on the Secretary of 
DHS’s certification, but would begin shortly after enactment of the legislation. 

CBO anticipates that participation in the Y-2B visa program would be substantial. Given the 
expected interest in the program, CBO expects that the number of available visas would grow 
to 200,000 by the end of the 2008-20 1 7 period and all of the available visas would be used. 
We also anticipate that many seasonal guest workers would have entered the United States 
under cument law, either legally or illegally, so again the net impact on immigration is much 
smaller than the number of new Y-2B visas awarded. CBO anticipates that many seasonal 
guest workers would extend their visas for additional terms. We also expect that many of 
those would ultimately remain in the United States illegally after their visas expire. 

Additional Medicaid Costs. The guest-worker program would lead to higher Medicaid 
spending on emergency services for new entrants, as well as regular benefits for the 
additional children that would be bom in the United States to those new entrants. However, 
the costs would be limited because the program requires that these workers have health 
insurance coverage for any dependents they bring into the country. Over the 2008-2017 
period, CBO estimates the guest worker program would increase Medicaid spending by about 
$650 million. 

Additional Food Stamp Costs. Because they would hold temporary visas, guest workers and 
most of their dependents would not be considered qualified aliens for the Food Stamp 
program and would not be eligible for benefits. However, any children of guest workers born 
in the United States would be citizens and immediately eligible for benefits, provided that 
they meet the income and asset requirements of the program. CBO estimates that the guest- 
worker provision would increase Food Stamp spending by about $ 1 60 million over the 2008- 
2017 period. 

Visa Fees. Applicants for Y visas, as well as their spouses and children and the companies 
that employ them, would pay fees ranging from $250 to $1,250. Based on the number of 
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applications expected each year, CBO estimates that enacting this provision would increase 
offsetting receipts by about $4.8 billion over the 2008-2017 period. That income would be 
available for spending by DHS to cover processing costs and by the Department of Health 
and Human Services (HHS) for grants to states to provide services to noncitizens. We 
estimate that spending of those fees over the 2008-2017 period would total $3.9 billion. 

Family-Sponsored, Merit-Based, and Diversity Visas: Current Law. Title V would allow 
more immigrants into the United States by temporarily raising the cap on the number of legal 
permanent residents admitted annually in the family-sponsored category. The legislation also 
would change the employment-based program to a merit-based one (in w'hich a point system 
is used to determine who receives visas). It would raise the employer-based cap for five 
years, set it at the current level for several years after that, and finally raise the cap 
significantly after certain conditions are met. 

Current immigration law establishes several categories of foreign nationals who may become 
legal permanent residents. The largest group of new immigrants to the United States each 
year w'ho are eligible to become LPRs (that is, to receive green cards) are the immediate 
relatives — spouse, parent, or unmarried child under the age of 2 1 — of U.S. citizens. There 
is no numerical limit on the number of aliens who can enter under this category each year. 
According to the Office of Immigration Statistics, green cards were granted to over 580,000 
immediate relatives of citizens in 2006. 

Other aliens may enter the United States under the family-sponsored, employment-based, or 
diversity visa categories." Each of these categories has a cap on the number of green cards 
that can be issued annually, as well as per-country limits. There are separate provisions in 
immigration law for refugees, asylees, and certain other groups to enter the United States 
legally. In general, legal permanent residents may apply for citizenship after they have lived 
in the countiy for five years and meet certain other requirements. 

Once foreign nationals become eligible for a green card, they may complete the process in 
two w'ays. Some may file their application from their home country and complete the 
interview process at a U.S. consulate abroad. Noncitizens who are already physically present 
in the United States may apply for an adjustment of status, provided they meet certain 
requirements and complete the application process within the United States. 

In addition to immediate relatives of U.S. citizens, foreign nationals with close family ties 
to U.S. citizens or legal permanent residents may be eligible for LPR status as family- 


2. The Immigi'alion .Acl ori990eslablishedancvvdiveTsily-basc(li:uimissionsprogi‘aiTi lo pciTnilmorcimmigralion I’rom counlries 
with historically low levels of immigration to the United States. Suice 1999, the amiiial limit on these visas lias been 50,006; 
5.000 have been set aside each year for certain O'eutral American umnigrants. 
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sponsored immigrants. The formula in current law for calculating the annual cap on these 
visas specifies a maximum of 480,000 and a minimum of 226,000. The cap has been set at 
the minimum for nine of the last ten years. About 222,000 foreign nationals became LPRs 
as family-sponsored immigrants in 2006. Four categories of people are eligible for these 
visas: unmarried children of U.S. citizens overtire age of 21 and their dependents; spouses, 
children under the age of 21, or unmarried children over the age of 21 of legal permanent 
residents; married children of U.S. citizens and their spouses and children; and siblings of 
citizens and their spouses and dependents. Cument law allocates the annual number of 
family-sponsored visas available in each of these categories. According to data from the 
OIS, about 70 percent of family-sponsored immigrants file their applications from their home 
country. 

Approximately 1 59,000 workers and their dependents received green cards as employment- 
based immigrants in 2006. These individuals include highly skilled workers, investors, and 
certain religious workers. They also include a limited number of unskilled workers needed 
to fill positions for which domestic workers are not available. 1 n most cases, a U .S. employer 
must file a petition on behalf of the prospective immigrant. The law limits the number of 
employment-based visas to 140,000 a year plus any unused family-sponsored visas from the 
prioryear. In 2006, the cap was set at 143,771. Legislation also made some additional slots 
available last year by recapturing unused visas from prior years. According to OIS, about 
80 percent of people who get an employment-based visa are already in the United States on 
some other type of visa. 

Changes to Family-Sponsored Admissions. Section 501(a) would increase the cap on 
family-sponsored visas to 567,000 annually plus any unused merit-based visas from the 
current year. This higher limit would remain in place until the Z-visa holders (those who 
would be eligible forthe legalization program) w'ould become eligible for LPR status. Z-visa 
holders could begin receiving LPR status only after the backlog of family-sponsored visa 
applications filed before May 1, 2005, had been processed. After this backlog had been 
processed, the family-sponsored limit would drop to 127,000 annually. CBO expects that 
will occur in 2017. 

Section 503 would modify the immediate family and the family-based categories. Parents 
of citizens would no longer be considered immediate family members. They would become 
the new first preference under the family-sponsored category, replacing unmarried sons and 
daughters of citizens. A maximum of 40,000 parents of citizens could receive LPR status 
each year. The second preference would no longer include unmarried sons and daughters of 
LPRs. The third preference would be changed from married children of citizens to 
individuals included in the pre-May 1, 2005, backlog; the fourth preference would be 
eliminated. 
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CBO projects that an additional 260,000 family-sponsored visas would be awarded each year 
from 2008 to 2016, but that in 2017, 154,000 fewer visas would be awarded than under 
current law. By 2017, we estimate that there would be an additional two million LPRs due 
to this provision. 

Medicaid. The increase in family-sponsored immigrants under the legislation would increase 
Medicaid spending in three ways. Those individuals who are already in the United States 
and simply adjust their status would become eligible for nonemergency services in most 
states five years after they become LPRs. The additional immigrants who would newly enter 
the country would be eligible for emergency services and most would become eligible for 
full benefits five years later. F inally, the additional children that would be bom in the United 
States as a result of the increase in immigration would be immediately eligible for full 
benefits as citizens. CBO estimates that the changes in family-sponsored immigration would 
increase federal Medicaid spending by a total of $4.3 billion over the 2008-2017 period. 

Food Stamps. Over the 2008-2012 period, only LPRs under the age of 18 and the citizen- 
children born to new immigrants would be eligible for the Food Stamp program. During the 
following five years, more new immigrant adults would become qualified aliens and eligible 
to participate in the Food Stamp program. By 20 1 7, we estimate that the increase in family- 
sponsored holders of green cards would account for most, or 2 1 0,000 people, of the increase 
in Food Stamp participation under S. A. 1150. CBO estimates that spending on those benefits 
w ould increase by about $1.1 billion over the 2008-2017 period. 

Social Security, Medicare, and SSI. CBO estimates that the increase in family-sponsored 
immigration would boost outlays for Social Security benefits by $80 million over the 2008- 
2017 period, and add 3,600 retired and disabled workers to the rolls in 2017. Medicare 
would spend an extra $60 million over the 2008-2017 period and would enroll an added 
1,800 people by 2017. SSI benefit payments would increase by about $60 million over the 
10-year period, with 2,500 additional beneficiaries — both adults and children — in 2017. 

Visa Fees. Applicants for family-sponsored visas w'ould pay DHS fees totaling about $350. 
Based on the number of applications expected for these visas, CBO estimates this provision 
would increase offsetting receipts by about $780 million over the 2008-2017 period. In 
addition, the State Department imposes a $45 surcharge for immigrant visas. DHS and the 
State Department w'ould spend these collections, mostly in the same year they are collected, 
to cover the costs of processing the applications, so the net budgetary effect of such 
surcharges would be small (less than $10 million over 10 years). 
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Merit-Based Admissions. For the next five years, section 501(b) would set the number of 
green cards available to merit-based immigrants at approximately 250,000, the level available 
to employment-based immigrants in fiscal year 2005. From year six until Z-visa holders 
become eligible for LPR stahis, it would set the cap at 140,000 annually. The level would 
rise to 380,000 for each year thereafter. Added to the cap would be any unused family- 
sponsored visas from the current year. Dependents would continue to count against the cap. 

The new merit-based program would use a point system to determine which applicants 
receive visas. Applicants would be rated based on various criteria, including employment 
history, education, ability to speak English, knowledge of civics, and extended family 
considerations. Visas would be awarded to those applicants with the highest scores until the 
available visas were exhausted. The new program would, however, maintain the existing 
fourth and fifth preference categories. At least 5 percent of merit-based visas would still be 
awarded under those categories. 

Under the new fonnula, CBO estimates that the new cap would be approximately 260,000 
in fiscal year 2008. Relative to current law, CBO estimates that, on average, an additional 

56.000 workers annually would receive visas over the 2008-2012 period. CBO expects that 
the number of visas issued annually would drop from 2013 through 2016 because the cap 
would be lowered to 140,000. CBO projects the cap would rise to 380,000 in 2017. Over 
the 20 1 3-2017 period, CBO estimates that, on average, an additional 30,000 workers per year 
would receive a green card. 

Currently, about half of all employment-based visas are issued to spouses and dependents of 
workers. In addition to the visas for workers, CBO estimates that, on average, an additional 

65.000 spouses and dependents would receive visas per year over the 2008-2017 period. 
(The number would be lower in years six through nine, as would the number of workers. ) 

Medicaid. The higher limits on merit-based immigration would affect Medicaid spending 
on emergency services, nonemergency services, and full benefits in the same ways as the 
increase in family-sponsored inmiigration. However, the increase in the number of merit- 
based immigrants would have a smaller impact on Medicaid spending because all of those 
immigrants would be employed (which makes them less likely to qualify for Medicaid) and 
a larger share of them are already in the United States (and thus already eligible for 
emergency services). CBO estimates that the increase in the number of employment-based 
immigrants would raise federal Medicaid spending by a total of about $80 million over the 
2008-2017 period. 

Food Stamps. As with the family-sponsored immigrants, only citizen-children and LPRs 
under the age of 1 8 would be eligible for food stamps in the 2008-2012 period. After five 
years, adult LPRs would meet the requirement for a five-year waiting period and become 
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eligible for the program, provided that they meet the program's income and asset tests. 
Because many of the immigrants in this category would be employed as highly skilled 
professionals, we expect that only a small number would be potential food stamp recipients. 
The additionai merit-based immigrants wouid increase Food Stamp participation by about 
7,000 people. CBO estimates that Food Stamp spending for these recipients would be 
$35 million over the 2008-20 1 7 period. 

Social Security, Medicare, and SSL CBO estimates that admitting more merit-based 
immigrants would boost outlays for Social Security benefits by $40 million over the 2008- 
2017 period, and add 1,700 retired and disabied workers to the roils by 2017. Medicare 
w ould spend an extra $30 million over the 2008-20 i 7 period and would enroll an additional 
900 people by 2017. SSI would pay less than $10 million in additional benefits over the 
1 0-year period, with 500 added beneficiaries — both adults and children — by 2017. 

Student Loans. The increase in the number of pemianent residents and conditional 
permanent residents would enable more people to be eligible for federal student aid. As a 
result, the number of people attending i nsti tutions of higher learning would increase by a few 
thousand in 2008 and by over 220,000 by 2017. Some of those students w-ould apply for and 
receive federal student loans. CBO projects that annual loan volume would increase by about 
$85 million by 20 1 7, and anticipates that most of the additional volume w'ould be attributable 
to the new admissions under the higher family- and merit-based visa limits. The estimated 
federai subsidy cost would be about $80 million over the 2008-2017 period. 

Visa Fees. Applicants for merit-based visas would pay fees totaling about $500. Based on 
the number of applicants expected for these visas, CBO estimates that this provision would 
increase offsetting receipts by about $500 million over the 2008-20 i 7 period. In addition, 
the State Department levies a $45 surcharge for immigrant visas. DHS and the State 
Department wouid spend these coilections, mostiy in the same year they are received, to 
cover the costs of processing the applications, so the net budgetary effect of these fees over 
the 2008-20 1 7 period would be small — a net reduction in outlays of about $ 1 5 million. 

Diversity Admissions. Section 505 would eliminate the diversity visa program. CBO 
projects that eliminating this program would reduce the number of visa holders by 
approximately 46,000 per year. By 2017, CBO projects that there would be almost 400,000 
fewer diversity visa immigrants than under current law. Those reductions would diminish 
spending for Medicaid (by $940 miilion), food stamps (by $ 1 90 miliion), and other programs 
(by $40 million), CBO estimates. 
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Legalization of Unauthorized Immigrants. The legislation would allow persons currently 
in the United States without legal authorization to apply for a new type of visa (a Z visa) that 
would allow them to stay in the country legally. (Those individuals who have worked in 
agriculture for a certain number of years would be provided a separate path to legalization, 
which is discussed in the following section.) 

Unauthorized immigrants could apply for Z visas during a one-year period beginning six 
months after the enactment of the legislation and would receive temporary authorization to 
work. Workers would have to have been in the United States continuously since January 1, 
2007, and pay a $1,000 penalty and a $500 state impact fee, plus the cost of processing the 
application. Spouses and children under the age of 1 8 who meet certain requirements and 
pay the required fees could also be issued Z visas. (People who apply and receive temporary 
authorization could not be deported during this time). The actual issuance of the Z visas 
could not begin until after the enforcement triggers are met. 

Z visas would expire after four years, but could be renewed with the payment of additional 
fees. Holders of Z visas could apply to become LPRs after having a Z visa for eight years. 
Any individuals who become LPRs under this provision would not count against any 
numerical limits on visas, but the amendment would give preference for agricultural workers 
to receive their LPR status before other fomieiiy unauthorized migrants. 

Number and Characteristics of Unauthorized Immigrants. Based on research from the Pew 
Hispanic Center, CBO assumed that about 12 million unauthorized immigrants were in the 
United States in 2006. We estimate that about one million of those individuals would not be 
affected by the legislation because they will become LPRs under current law before 2017, 
which CBO expects is the earliest that unauthorized immigrants could become LPRs under 
the legislation. CBO also excluded two million unauthorized immigrants from this portion 
of the analysis to account for individuals that we anticipate would seek LPR status through 
the agricultural worker program discussed below. (Some individuals would be eligible for 
both programs, but the agricultural worker program would offer a faster and less-expensive 
path to permanent residency.) 

Medicaid. The amendment would not affect Medicaid spending forunauthorized immigrants 
over the 2008-2017 period because those individuals would not become LPRs until after 
2017 and would then have to wait another five years before becoming eligible for 
nonemergency services. 

Food Stamps. Because these individuals would not become LPRs until after 2017, none of 
them would be made newly eligible for Food Stamp benefits during the 2008-2017 period. 
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Social Security, Medicare, and SSI. CBO estimates that legalizing the status of unauthorized 
immigrants would boost outlays for Social Security benefits by $860 million over the 2008- 
2017 period and add 27,000 disabled and retired workers to the rolls by 2017. Medicare 
would spend an extra $720 million over the 2008-2017 period and enroll an added 18,000 
people by2017. SSI outlays would increase by less than $ 1 0 million over the 1 0-year period, 
with 8,000 additional beneficiaries in 2017. 

Section 607 would prevent individuals receiving a Social Security number after 2007 from 
receiving credit for Social Security taxes paid in previous years. Under current law, 
unauthorized workers who subsequently obtain LPR status can seek to gain Social Security 
credit for their unauthorized work. This legislation would prohibit such adjustments. Thus, 
unauthorized workers who later obtain legal status would receive lower Social Security 
benefits and take longer to earn eligibility for Social Security than they would under current 
law. C,BO estimates that this provision would reduce Social Security outlays by $ 1 1 0 million 
and Medicare outlays by $80 million over the 2008-2017 period for unauthorized workers 
who would have taken other paths to legal stahis. 

Visa Fees. Applicants for visas would have to pay fees (offsetting receipts) and penalties 
(revenues) ranging from $500 to $ 1 ,000. Based on the number of applications expected each 
year, CBO estimates that enacting this provision would increase offsetting receipts by about 
$8 billion over the 2008-2017 period and revenues by about $4 billion over the 2008-2009 
period. DHS, HHS, and the Department of Labor would spend these collections to cover 
processing costs, make grants to states, and improve enforcement of immigration laws. We 
estimate that the net budgetary effect over the 2008-201 7 period would be small. In addition, 
the State Department charges a $ 100 fee for nonimmigrant visas and spends those proceeds. 

Legalization of Unauthorized Agricultural Workers. Title VI would create a new 
pathway to legal permanent resident status for agricultural workers and their families. The 
program would grant legal status (in the form of Z-A visas) to aliens who worked in 
agriculture for at least 863 hours or 150 work-days, whichever is less, between January 1, 
2005, and December 31, 2006. The legislation would cap the number of Z-A visas for 
workers at 1 .5 million. Starting six months after enactment of the legislation, workers would 
have up to 18 months to apply for a Z-A visa and to pay a fine of $100. With this new visa, 
workers would be authorized to live and work in the United States and travel abroad in the 
same way as green-card holders. 

The legislation would specifically prohibit holders of Z-A visas from receiving benefits from 
most federal means-tested programs for five years. (Those programs already ban most 
qualified aliens from receiving benefits for five years.) 
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CBO expects that holders of those visas could apply for LPR status beginning in the tenth 
year after enactment of the legislation. To qualify for LPR status, a worker would be 
required to pay $400 and have been employed in agriculture for either an additional five 
years of at least 100 work-days or 575 hours per year, or three years of at least 150 work- 
days or 863 hours per year. The provision provides some exceptions to these requirements 
due to illness or severe weather. A worker who chooses not to apply for LPR status would 
be required to obtain a general Z visa and pay the applicable penalties. 

The spouses and minor children of Z-A workers would also be eligible to adjust to LPR 
stahis once the worker meets the requirements. Prior to that, the spouses and children would 
be issued Z-A visas based on the workers’ visas. They would not be subject to removal from 
the United States and would be allowed to travel outside the country and apply for work 
authorization. 

CBO estimated the number of people who would be eligible for a Z-A visas using data and 
analysis regarding unauthorized farm workers from the DOL's National Agriculhiral Workers 
Survey (NAWS) and other data from the Departments of Agriculhire and Labor. Based on 
this infonnation, we estimate that there were about 2 .7 million fann workers with at least one 
day of agricultural employment in 2004. About two-thirds of those workers were crop 
workers and one-third were livestock workers. According to the NAWS, about half of the 
crop workers were unauthorized immigrants, and we estimate that about the same share of 
the livestock workers were unauthorized. Using infomiation on hours and days worked 
annually from the NAWS, CBO estimates that 1 .5 million unauthorized agricultural workers 
worked a sufficient number of hours in either 2005 or 2006 to meet the requirements for a 
Z-A visa. Of these, we project that about 85 percent would apply for such a visa. 

Medicaid. Individuals with Z-A visas would be treated like LPRs when determining 
eligibility for federal benefit programs and thus become eligible for nonemergency services 
in most states after five years. As a result, federal Medicaid costs would rise by about 
$690 million during the 2008-2017 period. 

Food Stamps. CBO estimates that the Z-A visa program would increase Food Stamp 
participation by about 300,000 by the end of the 10-year period, resulting in additional 
spending by about $700 million over the 2008-2017 period. 

Social Security, Medicare, and SSI. CBO estimates that the Z-A visa program would boost 
outlays for Social Security benefits by $350 million over the 2008-2017 period and add 
1 1,500 disabled and retired workers to the rolls in 2017. Medicare would spend an extra 
$290 million over the 2008-2017 period and enroll an added 7,000 people in 2017. SSI 
outlays would increase by less than $10 million over the 10-year period, with 3,000 
additional beneficiaries in 2017. 
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Visa Fees. Applicants for Z-A visas would have to pay fees and fines ranging from $ 1 00 to 
about $1,000. Based on the number of applicants expected each year, CBO estimates that 
enacting this provision would increase offsetting receipts by about $800 million over the 
2008-2017 period. DHS would spend these collections to cover processing costs, so the net 
budgetary impact over the 2008-2017 period would be small. In addition, CBO estimates 
that revenues from fines would increase by $170 million over the 2008-2017 period. 

Conditional Status for Unauthorized Students. T itle VI would make certain unauthorized 
immigrants eligible for conditional LPR status. Unauthorized immigrants would qualify if 
they are high school graduates or high school students that have been admitted to an 
institution of higher education, have lived in the United States for at least five years prior to 
the amendment’s enactment, were less than 16 years of age w-henthey entered the country, 
and meet certain other requirements. After six years, individuals could petition to have the 
conditional status removed if they had received a degree from an institution of higher 
education, completed at least two years toward a bachelor’s degree or higher, or served for 
at least two years in the United States military. Those changes would boost spending for 
Medicaid and Food Stamps by a total of nearly $100 million over the 2008-2017 period. 

H-IB Nonimmigrants and Others with Advanced Degrees. S.A. 1 1 50 would increase the 
number of visas available each year for H-IB nonimmigrants (persons with a bachelor's 
degree or higher). CBO estimates that the annual inereases in the number of sueh individuals 
w ould exceed 1 00,000. These individuals or their employers would have to pay fees ranging 
from $320 to $3,500. As a result, CBO estimates that enacting S.A. 1 150 would increase 
offsetting receipts by about $7.0 billion over the 2008-2017 period. Collections would be 
spent by the Departments of Homeland Security, Labor, and State, and the National Science 
Foundation for administrative, law' enforcement, and educational activities. Spending would 
lag collections for several years; the net effect on outlays wouldbe a reduction of $2.2 billion 
over the 2008-2017 period. 

Effects of Enforcement and Verification on Net Elow of Unauthorized Migrants. The 

potential impact of the border security, employment verification, and other enforcement 
measures on the flow of unauthorized migrants is uncertain but could be large. While efforts 
to restrain the influx of unauthorized workers and their families have historically been 
relatively ineffective, this legislation would authorize significant additional resources as well 
as a comprehensive employment verification system to deter the hiring of unauthorized 
workers. Moreover, the implementation of the new guest worker program and the provision 
of visas to the currently unauthorized population could occur only if the Secretary of DHS 
certifies that the enforcement measures are in place. 

CBO estimates that those measures would reduce the net annual flow of unauthorized 
immigrants by one-quarter. A reduction of that order of magnitude would reduce the 
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unauthorized population in the United States by about 1.3 million in 2017. The citizen 
population would also be slightly smaller — by about 150,000 — because of fewer births. (As 
shown in Table 2, the enforcement effects would lead to a population reduction of an 
estimated 1 .5 million in 20 1 7 — the combination of the two effects itemized above — relative 
to current law.) 

Reducing the net in flows of unauthorized immigrants would reduce Medicaid spending on 
emergency services for those immigrants and on other Medicaid benefits for their citizen 
children. CBO estimates that the resulting savings would total $1.8 billion over the 2008- 
2017 period. In addition, spending on Food Stamps and child nutrition programs would fall 
by $160 million over the same period. 

English-Language Requirement. Section 705 would drop the English-language 
requirement for immigrants aged 75 or older to naturalize. That provision would enable 
some older LPRs with inadequate work history to naturalize and gain eligibility for SSI and 
Medicaid. CBO estimates that SSI benefits would increase by $150 million over the 2008- 
2017 period and an extra 2,200 beneficiaries would beontherollsin2017. Medicaid outlays 
would increase by $30 million over the 10-year period, with 400 individuals receiving 
additional Medicaid benefits. 

Refundable Tax Credits. Over the 2008-20 17 period, JCT estimates that S. A. 1150 would 
increase outlays for refundable tax credits by about $13.7 billion, the largest direct spending 
effect of the legislation. The earned income and child tax credits are refundable tax credits 
available to individuals. Those two credits reduce a taxpayer's overall income tax liability; 
if the credits exceed that liability, the excess may be refunded, with the amount of the refund 
depending on the taxpayer's income. Those refunds are classified as outlays in the federal 
budget. 

Enacting S. A. 1 1 50 would increase the amount of refundable tax credits mainly by increasing 
the number of resident aliens for income tax purposes. Under tax law, resident aliens are 
citizens of a foreign country who are either lawful, permanent residents of the United States 
or have been physically present In this country for at least a certain specified amount of time 
during the past three years. They are taxed in the same manner as U.S. citizens, and thus 
could qualify for refundable tax credits. 

To qualify for the earned income credit, the taxpayer must generally satisfy several criteria: 
be a U.S. citizen or resident alien; have a valid Social Security number for both oneself and 
any qualifying children; have earned income from employment or self-employment that falls 
below certain amounts; and file a tax return. To be the qualifying child of the taxpayer, 
additional criteria must be satisfied; the child must generally be under the age of 1 9, or under 
the age of 24 If a full-time student, or any age if permanently and totally disabled. The 
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amount of tlie earned income credit depends on a taxpayer's earnings and number of 
qualifying children, and whether or not the taxpayer is married. The maximum credit amount 
is about $4,700 in 2007 for taxpayers with two or more children and with earnings up to 
about $17,400 if married and $15,400 if single. The credit is fully phased out for such 
taxpayers with earned income of about $40,000 if married and $38,000 if single. Credit 
amounts are lower for taxpayers with one child, and taxpayers without children can also 
qualify for a much-reduced credit. 

The child tax credit is worth $1,000 for each qualifying child under the age of 17, and is 
partially refundable. It is also available to U.S. citizens and resident aliens. The credit is 
phased out for married taxpayers with income above $ 1 1 0,000 and single taxpayers who are 
the head of their households with income above $75,000. 

Revenues 

Enacting S.A. 1 150 would have several effects on federal revenues, including changes in 
collections of income and payroll taxes, certain visa fees that are classified as revenues, and 
various fines and penalties. Taken together, the Joint Committee on Taxation and CBO 
estimate that those effects would increase revenues by about $ 1 5 billion over the 2008-2012 
period and by about $48 billion over the 2008-2017 period (see Table 4). Off-budget receipts 
(of Social Security payroll taxes) w'ould rise by an estimated $57 billion; on-budget receipts 
would fall by an estimated $9 billion over the 10-year period. 

Income and Payroll Taxes. JCT provided estimates of the effects of the legislation on 
revenues from income and social insurance (payroll) taxes. JCT estimates that S.A. 1150 
would increase receipts from income and payroll taxes by about $43 billion over the next 
10 years. 
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TABLE 4. ESTIMATED EFFECTS ON REVENITES OF S.A. 1150 AS AMENDED 


Dv Fiscal Year, in Pillions of Dollars 

20(,)8- 2(.)08- 



2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2012 

2017 

Income and Social 

Insurance Taxes ^ 

-0.7 

2.8 

3.5 

0.6 

3.6 

5.1 

6.1 

7.2 

7.7 

7.4 

9.9 

43.3 

Visa Fines and 

Penalties 

1.5 

2.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.4 

4.4 

Other Revenues 

* 

0,1 

* 

>8 

* 

* 

* 

0,1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.6 

Total Changes 

0,8 

5.8 

3.6 

0.7 

3.7 

5.1 

6.1 

7.2 

7.8 

7.5 

14.6 

48.3 

On-Budget 

1,3 

4.2 

-1.2 

-5.4 

-3.2 

-2.4 

-1.7 

-0.8 

-0.1 

0.4 

-4.3 

-8.8 

Off-Budget 

-0.4 

1.6 

4.7 

6.1 

6.9 

7.5 

7.8 

8.0 

7.8 

7.1 

18.9 

57.1 


SOURCES: Juiiit Committee on laxatioa aud Cuugi'cssioiial Budget Office. 

NOTE: " revenue mcreiise of less tlum S50 millioii- 

a. These eslimales were provided by Ihe JoinlCommilleeon Taxalion and includeelTeclson o 11 -budgel (Social Secntily) receipts. 

Related effects on outlays for refundable credits are shown in Table 3. 


The net increase in revenue would occur largely after 2011, due in part to higher numbers 
of immigrants, who wouid boost aggregate wage income in the economy. That higher ievel 
of aggregate wages would generate more receipts from both individual income and social 
insurance taxes. (Most of the estimated revenue effects from social insurance taxes are 
attributable to off-budget Social Security taxes.) In addition, because some unauthorized 
immigrant workers wouid become authorized workers under the amendment, JCT anticipates 
that S.A. 1 150 would lead to increased reporting of employment income, which would 
further add to receipts from income and social insurance taxes. However, the reporting of that 
income would also result in larger tax deductions by businesses for their labor compensation, 
which would reduce their profits. Because businesses operate in both corporate and non- 
coiporate form, those deductions would reduce both corporate and individual income tax 
receipts, offsetting some of the increases discussed above. 

JCT estimates that S.A. 1150 w'ould reduce on-budget receipts of income and social 
insurance (primarily Medicare) taxes by $ 13.8 billion over the 2008-20 1 7 period. There are 
three main reasons for the estimated decline in on-budget receipts. First, the legislation 
would increase enforcement of employment laws and would induce some illegal immigrants 
who currently file tax returns and have income taxes withheld to work in the cash economy. 
Second, the legislation would have the opposite effect on some illegal immigrants who do 
not file tax returns because it would provide a mechanism for illegal immigrants w'ho are 
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currently in the country to work legally. As a result, some currently illegal immigrants who 
have income taxes withheld would file tax returns and claim refunds. Third, because these 
workers would be able to work legally in the country, they w'ould become eligible for many 
of the tax-reducing provisions available to workers with children, including the dependent 
exemption, child tax credit, earned income credit, and head-of-household filing status. 
Application of those provisions would either reduce income taxes or increase outlays from 
refundable tax credits. 

Fines for Z Visas. Applicants for the new' Z visas established by S.A. 1150 would have to 
pay a penalty of $1,000. Those collections w'ould be classified as revenues, and DHS and 
DOL would be authorized to spend those revenues. Based on the number of applications 
expected each year, CBO estimates that enacting this provision would increase revenues by 
$4.4 billion over the 2008-201 7 period. 

Fines for Z-A Visas. Each applicant for Z-A visas (agricultural w'orkers) w'ould have to pay 
fines totaling $500. Based on the number of applications expected each year, CBO estimates 
that enacting this provision would increase revenues by about $170 million over the 2008- 
2017 period. 

Fees for Y Visas. Employers seeking labor certifications under the new- guest worker 
(Y visas) program would have to pay a fee related to DOL’s cost of performing those 
certifications. Those collections w'ould be classified as revenues, and CBO expects them to 
total $420 million over the 2008-2017 period. 

Penalties. S.A. 1 150 would establish new and increased civil and criminal penalties for 
various crimes involving illegal immigration. Thus, the federal government might collect 
additional fines if the legislation is enacted. Collections of civil fines are recorded in the 
budget as revenues. Criminal fines are recorded as revenues, then deposited in the Crime 
Victims Fund and later spent. CBO expects that any additional revenues and direct spending 
would not be significant. 

Spending Subject to Appropriation 

CBO estimates that implementing S.A. 1 150 w’ould result in additional discretionaiy 
spending of about $20 billion over the 2008-2012 period and another $23 billion over the 
20 1 3-201 7 period, assuming appropriation of the necessary funds. Projected spending from 
2008 through 2012 is summarized in Table 5. For this estimate, we assume that the 
necessary amounts will be appropriated by the start of each fiscal year and that spending wdll 
follow the historical spending patterns for existing or similar activities. 
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TABLE 5. ESTIMATED DISCRETIONARY COSTS FOR S.A. 1150 AS AMENDED 


By Fiscal Year, in Millions of Dollars 

2008- 2008- 

2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2012 2017 


CHANGES IN SPENDING SUBJECT TO APPROPRIATION 


Law HiiforcciriciiL Grants to Stale and Local 
Governments 

Authorization Level 1,^00 

Lstimated Outlays 391 

Additional DHS, DOL, DOJ Employees 

Estimated Authorization T,evel 1 44 

F.stimated Outlays 1 28 

Employment Eligibility Verification System 

Lslimaled Authorization Level 528 

Lstimated Oullays 353 

Detention Facilities 

Estimated Authorization Eevel 2,500 

Estimated Outlays 250 

iristilutional Removal Program 

E,stimated Authorization T.evel 1 68 

Lstimated Outlays 15 1 

Funds for DHS to Increase Adjudications 

Lstimated Authorization Level 800 

Estimated Outlays 640 

Other SSA Costs 

Estimated Authorization Level 85 

Estimated Outlays 75 

Unmanned Aerial Veliicles 

Authori/alioii T.evel 1 78 

Lstimated Outlays 89 

Justice Prisoner and Alien Transfer System 

Lstimated Authorization Level 80 

Estimated Outlays 72 

Other Provisions 

Estimated Authorization T.evel 394 

Estimated Outlays 1 78 

Total Changes 

Estimated Authorization T.evel 6,478 

Estimated Outlays 2,327 


1,400 

1,500 

1,600 

2,250 

8.350 

13.950 

975 

1,480 

1,490 

1,737 

6,073 

13,015 

434 

732 

1 ,206 

1,856 

4,372 

1 6, 1 5 1 

401 

687 

1,153 

1,785 

4,163 

15,869 

522 

890 

722 

575 

3,237 

6,365 

544 

812 

737 

590 

3,037 

6,136 

0 

55 

110 

113 

2,778 

3,398 

1,000 

1,175 

230 

113 

2,767 

3,385 

173 

178 

184 

189 

892 

892 

173 

178 

183 

189 

873 

892 

0 

0 

0 

0 

800 

800 

160 

0 

0 

0 

800 

800 

160 

15 

25 

25 

310 

450 

150 

35 

25 

25 

310 

450 

276 

0 

0 

0 

454 

4.54 

192 

118 

55 

0 

4.54 

454 

82 

83 

85 

87 

416 

876 

81 

83 

85 

86 

408 

866 

140 

142 

135 

146 

958 

1,572 

238 

188 

150 

158 

91 1 

1,510 

3,186 

3,595 

4,068 

5,241 

22,567 

44,908 

3,914 

4,765 

4,108 

4,682 

19,797 

43,378 
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Law Enforcement Grants to State and Local Governments. S.A. 1150 would authorize 
the appropriation of $8.35 billion In grants over the 2008-2012 period, mostly to reimburse 
state and local govermnents for costs associated with apprehending and detaining 
unauthorized immigrants. CBO estimates that implementing this provision would result in 
outlays of $6. 1 billion over the 2008-2012 period. 

Additional Federal Personnel. The legislation would direct DHS , the DOL, the Department 
of Justice (DOJ), and the Administrative Office of the United States Courts (AOUSC) to 
increase the number of federal law/ enforcement and legal personnel by more than 13,000 
positions over the 2008-2012 period (not including support personnel for those positions). 
CBO estimates that implementing this provision would cost $4.2 billion over the five-year 
period. The costs for additional enforcement and legal personnel w'ould continue after 2012. 
(In 20 1 3, w'hen all positions w'ould be filled, costs for those additional personnel w'ould reach 
$2.2 billion annually.) The following sections provide more details on the cost of hiring 
those additional personnel. 

Department of Homeland Security. S.A. 1 1 50 would direct DHS to increase the number of: 

• Border patrol agents by 12,000 over the 2008-2012 period (half of that increase is 
already authorized under current law); 

• Customs and Border Protection (CBP) officers by 500 in each of fiscal years 2008 
through 2012; 

• Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) investigators by 200 annually over the 
2008-2010 period; 

• Investigators assigned to combat alien smuggling by 200 annually over the 2008-20 1 2 
period; and 

• Citizenship and Immigration Seiwices (CIS) personnel to adjudicate applications for 
immigration benefits by 100 annually over the 2008-2012 period. 
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Based on information from DHS, CBO estimates that the cost for each additional employee 
would range from $120,000 a year for CBP officers to $180,000 a year for border patrol 
agents, including salaries, benefits, training, equipment, and support costs. Assuming that 
each annual cohort required by the legislation would be hired over the course of a year, w-e 
estimate that implementing these provisions would cost $3.0 billion over the 2008-2012 
period. 

Attorneys and Immigration Judges. S.A. 1 150 would direct DHS, DOJ, and AOUSC to 
increase the number of attorneys by 270 a year over the 2008-2012 period. Based on 
information from those agencies, CBO estimates that it costs about $170,000 a year for an 
additional attorney, including salaries, benefits, training, and support costs. Assuming that 
each annual cohort required by the legislation would be hired over the course of a year, we 
estimate that implementing this provision would cost $590 million over the 2008-2012 
period. 

The legislation would direct DOJ to increase the number of immigration judges by 20 each 
year over the 2008-2012 period. Based on information from DOJ, CBO estimates that it 
costs about $600,000 a year for an additional immigration judge, including salaries, benefits, 
training, office space, and support costs. Assuming that each annual cohort required by the 
legislation w'ould be hired over the course of a year, w'e estimate that implementing this 
provision would cost $150 million over the 2008-2012 period. 

Department of Labor. Title IV would require the Secretary of Labor to add 200 positions 
annually for five years for investigators dedicated to enforcing compliance with labor 
standards. Based on information from the department, CBO estimates that the cost for each 
additional employee would average $155,000 a year overtire next five years. Funding those 
additional positions would increase discretionary costs for DOL by $360 million over the 
2008-2012 period, CBO estimates. 

Other Employees. Finally, the legislation would require DOJ to hire 50 additional U.S. 
marshals each year over the 2008-2012 period. Based on information from DOJ, CBO 
estimates that the cost for each additional employee would average $130,000, including 
salaries, training, and support costs. Assuming that each annual cohort required by the 
legislation would be hired over the course of a year, we estimate that implementing this 
provision w'ould cost $75 million over the 2008-2012 period. 

System for Verifying Employment Eligibility. S.A. 1150 would direct DHS to extend and 
expand a system to verify the eligibility of people for employment in the United States. CBO 
estimates that the system would cost about $3.0 billion over the 2008-20 12 period, including 
amounts needed by federal agencies to use the system to verify eligibility for federal 
employment. 
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Requirements for the System. S.A. 1150 would require DHS to set up an expanded 
Employment Eligibility Verification System (EEVS) that would respond within three 
working days to inquiries made via the Internet, other electronic media, or telephone by 
employers and individuals. The prototype fortlie EEVS is a current joint effort of DHS and 
the Social Security Administration (SSA) known as the “basic pilot,” a voluntary system 
available to employers nationwide who wish to check the status of new hires. 

S.A. 1150 would require federal contractors and employers engaged in activities related to 
critical infrastracture, national security, or homeland security to verify their employees’ work 
eligibility as of the date of enactment. For other employers, the amendment would require 
all new hires to be verified within 1 8 months of enactment and all workers in the United 
States to be verified within three years of enactment. 

Volume of EEVS Inquiries Expected. CBO anticipates that the initial batch of inquiries from 
critical employers would involve around 20 million verifications. Inquiries would peak at 
160 million in 2010 and decline to nearly 100 million in 201 1, as employers verify all 
employees. Beginning in 2012, CBO expects the annual volume to settle around 70 million 
to 75 million verifications: 60 million to 65 million new hires (based on data from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics) plus around 10 million repeat verifications. 

Co.sts to Federal Agencies of EEVS. Under the legislation, DHS would have primary 
responsibility for running the EEVS. The legislation would require the department to 
maintain a workforce of at least 4,500 persons to operate EEVS and enforce the laws against 
unlawful employment of aliens. Based on infonnation from DHS about current staffing 
levels, CBO estimates that the department would have to hire 3,300 additional employees to 
meet this requirement. We estimate that DHS would spend about $ 1 .8 billion over the 2008- 
2012 period for technological components, staff, and overhead. 

SSA would provide DHS with continued, secure access to its database of Social Security 
numbers (SSNs). SSA would also face extra costs to handle phone calls, visits, and requests 
for replacement cards from people seeking to clear a "nonverified" response. Based on 
infonnation from SSA, CBO estimates that those tasks would cost the agency $1.2 billion 
from 2008 through 20 12. S.A. 1150 would require DHS to reimburse SSA for EEVS-related 
costs. 

Finally, federal agencies themselves could be among the “critical employers” required to 
verify the legal status of their workforce. There are slightly over 4 million federal 
government employees, including military personnel. CBO estimates that submitting their 
current and new employees to EEVS would cost federal agencies about $20 million overthe 
2008-2012 period. 
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Detention Facilities. S.A. 1150 would direct DHS to constnict or acquire 20 detention 
facilities to detain aliens pending their removal from the United States. The amendment 
would require those facilities, in total, to accommodate at least 20,000 individuals at one 
time. Based on the costs to build and staff federal prisons in recent years, CBO estimates that 
constmcting and operating 20 facilities would cost $2.8 billion overthe 2008-2012 period. 

Institutional Removal Program (IRP). The legislation would authorize the appropriation 
of sums necessary over the 2008-2012 period to continue and expand the IRP, a DHS 
program to identify criminal aliens in U.S. prisons and deport them after they complete their 
sentences. Based on information from DHS, CBO estimates that implementing this provision 
w'ould cost about $870 million over the 2008-2012 period. 

Funds for DHS to Increase Adjudications. To accommodate the sharp increase in 
applications for immigration services and documentation that w'ould result from S.A. 1 1 50, 
DHS would need to expand its document-production facilities, enhance its computer systems, 
and hire new employees to process applications. The amendment would authorize the 
appropriation of such sums as necessary for those actions. Based on information from DHS, 
CBO estimates that the department would require funding of about $800 million in fiscal 
year 2008 for one-time costs to improve facilities and computer systems. 

For this estimate, w'e assume that the costs of new personnel to process applications would 
be covered by fees collected from individuals. CBO estimates that collections of fees would 
increase by $5 billion over the 2008-2012 period. CIS currently collects and spends about 
$2 billion in fees annually. 

Cost of Social Security Cards. Besides contributing key information to the EEVS, SSA 
would incur significant costs to issue additional Social Security cards under S.A. 1 150. The 
provisions to admit guest workers, increase the number of various types of admissions, and 
permit unauthorized immigrants in the country to seek legal status would swell the number 
of Social Security cards issued by the agency. CBO estimates that SSA w'ould issue an 
additional 10 million cards from 2008 to 2012; at a cost of $30 each, additional outlays 
w'ould total around $310 million. 

Section 305 would require SSA to design and issue fraud-resistant, tamper-resistant, and 
w'ear-resistant Social Security cards within two years of enactment. Information provided 
by SSA suggests that enliancements already planned for late 2007 will meet the requirements 
of section 305; thus, CBO anticipates no additional costs for designing a new Social Security 
card. 
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Unmanned Aerial Vehicles. S.A. 1 150 would authorize the appropriation of $178 million 
for 2008 and $276 million for 2009 for DHS to acquire and maintain unmanned aerial 
vehicles to patrol U.S. borders. CBO estimates that this provision would cost $454 million 
over the 2008-2011 period. 

Justice Prisoner and Alien Transfer System. Section 226 would direct the Attorney 
General to expand the Justice Prisoner and Alien Transfer System (JPATS) by increasing 
services provided in each metropolitan area. JPATS transports sentenced prisoners between 
districts, comectional institutions, and foreign countries. The program also provides regular 
international flights for aliens subject to deportation. Based on information from DOJ, CBO 
estimates that implementing this provision would cost $408 million over the 2008-2012 
period for additional transport vehicles, fuel, and other recurring costs. This estimate 
assumes that the Attorney General increases services to unauthorized immigrants by nearly 
50 percent. 

Other Provisions. S.A. 1150 contains several other provisions that would increase 
discretionary federal costs. CBO estimates that implementing those provisions would cost 
a total of $900 million over the 2008-2012 period. Major provisions would Include the 
following: 

• The amendment would authorize the appropriation of sums necessary for each fiscal 
year over the 2008-2012 period for the Federal Bureau of Investigation to improve 
systems for conducting security checks relating to immigration applications. CBO 
estimates that implementing this provision would cost about $350 million over the 
2008-2012 period to upgrade computer systems and hire additional personnel. 

• The legislation would authorize the appropriation of $100 million for the Office of 
Citizenship and Immigrant Integration within DHS. We estimate this provision would 
cost $100 million over the 2008-2012 period. 

• The legislation would require DOL to administer the new guest worker program. 
Based on the costs of administering the current H-2 programs, CBO estimates this 
requirement would cost DOL nearly $160 million over the 2008-2012 period. 

• S.A. 1150 would establish mandatory minimum prison sentences for a wide range of 
offenses involving illegal entry into the United States. Based on preliminary 
information from the U.S. Sentencing Commission, CBO estimates that the cost to 
support these additional prisoners would total $100 million over the 2008-2012 
period. 

• Section 309 would require the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) to establish a unit 
within the Criminal Investigation office to investigate the employment of individuals 
who are not authorized to work in the United States. The unit would be composed of 
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up to 200 full-time special agents and support staff. Based on information from the 
IRS, CBO expects it would take about eight years to employ 200 agents. Thus, CBO 
estimates that implementing this provision would cost $50 million over the 2008-2012 
period. 

Section 601 would require unauthorized immigrants receiving legal status to pay back 
taxes. The provision would require the Treasury to establish rules and procedures for 
the IRS to provide documentation to the immigrant to establish the payment of all 
federal tax liability. Based on information from the IRS and the cost of similar 
programs to enforce federal tax laws, CBO estimates that implementing this provision 
would cost $200 million over the 2008-2012 period. 


ESTIMATED LONG-TERM EFFECTS ON DEEICITS 

The net cost of the legislation would grow after 2017, as more of the affected immigrants 
became eligible for benefits and the per capita cost of benefits rose, but the net impact on the 
unified budget would remain relatively small in the context of the overall budget. In 
particular, CBO estimates that direct spending outlays attributable to the legislation would 
increase from $4.3 billion in 2017 to between $8 billion and $10 billion in 2027. 
Discretionary costs would grow to $5 billion or $6 billion a year. On the other hand, the 
amount of additional revenues would grow as well; most such revenues are from the off- 
budget Social Security payroll taxes. By 2027, CBO estimates, implementing the legislation 
(including the necessary appropriations) would increase the total budget deficit (or decrease 
the surplus) by several billion dollars a year. 

Pursuant to section 203 of S. Con. Res. 21, the Concurrent Resolution on the Budget for 
Fiscal Year 2008, CBO and JCT estimate that changes in direct spending and revenues from 
enacting S.A. 1 1 50 (as amended to date) would cause an increase in on-budget deficits (or 
a decrease in on-budget surpluses) of greater than $5 billion in at least one of the 10-year 
periods between 2018 and 2057. 
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ESTIMATED IMPACT ON STATE, LOCAL, AND TRIBAL GOVERNMENTS 

S.A. 1 150 would impose several intergovernmental mandates as defined in UMRA, because 
it would preempt state and local authority, require state, local, and tribal govermnents to 
verify the eligibility of employees to work, and impose new requirements on those 
governments if they seek to hire certain foreign workers. Because of uncertainties about 
what future regulations w'ould require of employers and about the number of foreign w'orkers 
employed by state, local, and tribal governments, CBO cannot determine w'hetlier the costs 
of complying with these intergovernmental mandates would exceed the annual threshold 
established in UMRA ($66 million in 2007, adjusted annually for inflation). 

Mandates 

The legislation would authorize DHS to designate which employers are part of the critical 
infrastaicture and require those employers to verify the work eligibility of all employees. 
Other employers would, no later thanlS months after enactment, be required to verify the 
w'ork eligibility of newly hired employees. No later than three years after enactment, all 
employers would be required to verify the work eligibility of all employees. 

The extent to which state and local governments would be designated part of the critical 
infrastaicture and thus required to immediately verify the work eligibility of all employees 
would depend on regulations to be developed by DHS. Although cuaent DHS documents 
and policies include all state, local, and tribal governments as part of critical infrastructure, 
CBO has no infomiation about whether those governments would be designated as such for 
the purposes of employment verification. If the rules were to affect employees only in such 
sectors as law- enforcement, transportation, public utilities, and health and financial services 
(such sectors represent about 35 percent of state, local, and tribal employees), CBO expects 
that the aggregate direct costs to comply with those requirements would be below the annual 
threshold in any given year. The rules would have to apply to more than 75 percent of all 
state, local, and tribal employees for the aggregate direct costs to exceed the threshold in any 
one year. 

The legislation also would impose new' requirements on employers seeking to hire certain 
foreign workers. The specific requirements would depend on regulations to be developed 
by DHS and DOL. Furthermore, total costs w'ould depend on the number of foreign w'orkers 
employed by state, local, and tribal governments, information that CBO does not currently 
have. Thus, CBO cannot estimate the total additional cost for those governments to comply. 
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S.A. 1 150 contains additional intergovernmental mandates because it would preempt any 
state laws that require tlie use of the Electronic Employment Verification System in a manner 
that conflicts with the provisions of this legislation, prohibit certain nonimmigrants from 
being treated as independent contractors, and prohibit the use of state contract laws in 
litigation against certain nonimmigrants. CBO estimates that these preemptions of state law 
would not impose significant costs on those governments. 

Other Impacts on State, Local, and Tribal Governments 

Several provisions in the legislation would increase the number of legal pennanent residents, 
some of whom would be eligible for Medicaid assistance. Benefits under the Medicaid 
program for those individuals would cost states almost $3 billion over the 2008-2017 period. 
Because states have broad flexibility to alter optional benefits and eligibility to offset such 
costs, the increased spending would not result from an intergovernmental mandate as defined 
in UMRA. 

By 2017, S.A. 1150 would increase the U.S. population by an estimated 1.8 million. As a 
result of this growth in population, some state, local, and tribal governments would collect 
more tax revenues, but also would face significant additional costs to provide education, 
health care, and other services to those numigrants. The legislation would direct certain fees 
collected from non-citizens to state and local governments to cover some of those costs. 
CBO estimates that they would receive about $3 billion over the fiscal years 2008-2012 to 
provide health care and education to immigrants. In addition, assuming appropriation of the 
authorized amounts, those governments would receive more than $6 billion over the 2008- 
2012 period from grant programs authorized by the legislation. 


ESTIMATED IMPACT ON THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

S. A. 1 1 50 as amended, would impose several private-sector mandates, as defined in UMRA, 
on certain individuals and employers. One of the most costly mandates would require 
employers of workers holding H-1 B visas to pay a new supplemental fee. Other mandates 
in the amendment include, but are not limited to, requirements for: 

• Certain critical employers to verify the employment eligibility of their current 
employees; 

• Employers and certain other entities to verify the employment eligibility of new hires 
and existing employees and maintain records of the verification process; 
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• Employees and individuals seeking employment to provide additional documentation 
when establishing their identity in order to verify their eligibility to work in the 
United States; and 

• Certain employers of workers with noniminigrant visas. 

Based on the supplemental fee that employers would have to pay for Hl-B visas and the 
number of employees whose eligibility employers w'ould have to verify, CBO expects that 
the aggregate direct costs of the mandates identified in S.A. 1 1 50 would exceed the annual 
threshold for private-sector mandates ($131 million in 2007, adjusted annually for inflation) 
in each of the first five years the mandates are in effect. 

Supplemental Fee for Employers of H-IB Visa Workers 

As amended, S.A. 1 150 would require employers that petition for H-IB visas to pay a 
supplemental fee of $3,500 per temporary worker. Such employers with fewer than 25 
employees would be required to pay a supplemental fee of $1,750 per worker. The cap on 
the number of H- 1 B visas w'ould be increased to at least 1 1 5,000 visas per year. The cap is 
usually reached each year, and most companies that employ workers with Hl-B visas 
generally have more than 25 employees. Assuming the cap is reached each year, CBO 
estimates that the direct cost of complying with the mandate would exceed the annual 
threshold for private-sector mandates. 

Employee Verification Requirements 

The legislation w'ould impose additional mandates by requiring certain employers to verify 
the work eligibility of newly hired employees, current employees subject to reverification, 
and existing employees through participation in the Employment Eligibility Verification 
System. Based on the large number of individuals whose eligibility employers and other 
entities would be required to verify under the legislation, CBO expects that the aggregate 
direct costs of those mandates would exceed the annual threshold for private-sector mandates 
in at least one of the first five years the mandates are in effect. 

Requirement for Critical Employers. S.A. 1 1 50 would authorize DHS to designate which 
employers are part of the critical infrastnicture and require that, as of the date of enactment, 
those employers verify the work eligibility of all employees. Because that determination has 
not been made and because of uncertainty about how the program would be implemented, 
CBO cannot estimate the cost of complying with this mandate. 

Verification for New Hires and Existing Employees. The amendment would require 
employers to verify, through participation in the EEVS, the employment eligibility of new 
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hires and current employees subject to reverification. Participation would require employers 
and other entities that recrait or refer individuals to confirm the name and Social Security 
number of individuals newly hired or subject to reverification. This requirement would 
begin within 18 months after the date of enactment. No later than three years after 
enactment, the amendment would require employers to verify the identity and employment 
authorization of all existing employees that have not been previously verified through the 
EEVS. All employers would have to maintain a record of the verification for such 
employees for a specific amount of time in a form that would be available for government 
inspection. 

The direct cost of the mandates regarding new hires would be the incremental cost to verify 
the employment eligibility of those hires and employees subject to reverification through the 
EEVS and to maintain records of the verification. The direct cost of the mandates related to 
verification of existing employees would be the cost to verify the identity of their existing 
employees tliroughthe EEVS and to examine the employment authorization documentation. 

Based on data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, CBO expects that the number of new hires 
and repeat verifications would average about 65 million per year and that the verification of 
approximately 1.50 million existing employees would be required. Consequently, CBO 
expects that the direct costs to comply with those mandates would be substantial relative to 
the annual threshold for private-sector mandates. 

Administrative and Training Requirements for Employers. The legislation would 
require employers and other entities that recruit or refer individuals participating in the EEVS 
to register in the system and conform to certain procedures. Individuals working for such 
employers and entities would be required to undergo such training regarding the EEVS as 
the Secretary deems necessary. CBO expects that the cost to comply with those mandates 
would be small compared to the annual threshold. 

New Hires and Employee Documentation. The legislation would require all individuals to 
provide specific documentation when establishing their identity in order to verify their 
eligibility to work in the United States. Most employees would be required to provide more 
documentation than under current law. These requirements would impose a new' mandate 
on both new hires and existing employees. Because of the number of people that would be 
required to acquire additional documents (such as passports or birth certificates) and the cost 
of getting such documents, CBO expects that the direct cost of complying with this mandate 
w ould be substantial relative to the annual threshold for private-sector mandates. 
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Requirements for Employers of L-1 Visa Workers 

The amendment would establish whistleblower protections for the L-1 visa program. It 
would prohibit employers of L-1 nonimmigrants (intracompany transferees who work in 
managerial or executive capacities or who provide seiwices that involve specialized 
knowledge) from taking or threatening to take a personnel action or discharging or 
discriminating in any manner because the employee has disclosed certain information. CBO 
estimates that employers would incur minimal direct costs, if any, to comply with such 
requirements. 

S.A. 1150 also would require an employerpetitioning to bring to the United StatesaL-l visa 
nonimmigrant associated with a new facility to certify that it has a business plan, sufficient 
physical premises to carry out the proposed business activities, and the financial ability to 
start doing business immediately upon approval of the petition. Because the number of such 
employers would likely be small, CBO expects that the cost to comply with the mandate 
would be minimal compared with the annual threshold. 

Requirements for Employ ers of Temporary Workers 

The amendment would place additional requirements on employers that seek to employ 
certain nonimmigrant temporary foreign workers. It would require those employers to do 
additional advertising and recmitment of U. S. workers. It also would allow the Secretary 
of Labor to develop additional regulations regarding the labor certification requirements for 
certain temporary workers. In addition, the legislation would require the Secretary of DHS 
to establish user fees to be paid by the employers of those temporary workers. Because the 
direct cost of complying with those mandates would depend on regulations that have not yet 
been established and correspondingly, the number of employers that would be affected, CBO 
cannot estimate the direct cost of complying with those new requirements. 

Whistleblower Protection 

S.A. 1150 would establish whistleblow'er protection for the L-1 visa program. Employers 
of L-1 non-immigrants would be prohibited from taking or threatening to take personnel 
action or discharging or discriminating in any manner because the employee has disclosed 
certain information. CBO estimates that such employers would incur minimal direct cost, 
if any, to comply with such requirements. 
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Requirements for Employers of Temporpry Workers 

The amendment would place additional requirements on employers that seek to employ non- 
immigrant temporary foreign workers. It could require those employers to do additional 
advertising and recruitment of U. S. workers. It also would allow the Secretary of Labor to 
promulgate additional regulations regarding labor certification of certain temporary workers. 
In addition, the legislation would require the Secretary of DHS to establish user fees to be 
paid by the employers of those temporary workers. Because the direct cost of complying 
with those mandates would depend on regulations that have not yet been established and 
correspondingly, the number of employers that would be affected, CBO cannot estimate the 
direct cost of complying with those new requirements. 


PREVIOUS CBO ESTIMATE 

On May 23, 2007, CBO transmitted a preliminary cost estimate for S.A. 1 1 50, an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for S. 1 348, the Comprehensive Immigration Reform Act of 2007. 
In that estimate, CBO and JCT projected that S.A. 1 1 50 (as introduced) would increase direct 
spending by $13 billion to $17 billion over the 2008-2012 period and by $32 billion to 
$38 billion over the 2008-2017 period. In addition, that estimate indicated that enacting 
S.A. 1150 would increase revenues by $15 billion to $19 billion over the 2008-2012 period 
and by $70 billion to $75 billion over the 2008-2017 period. CBO’s current estimate for 
S .A. 1 1 50, as amended, reflects a revised interpretation of legislative language, some changes 
to estimating assumptions, and the impact of amendments to the original substitute that were 
adopted by the Senate as of May 24. In general, those changes tended to reduce the 
budgetary effects of the legislation. 

Technical Revisions 

CBO changed its estimates of the number of people likely to be affected by the legislation 
in two ways. First, CBO’s and JCT’s preliminary estimates were based on the assumption 
that the renewal of Y-1 visas under the guest worker program would not count against the 
numerical caps. Based on information from the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, CBO 
determined that any renewals would count as new visas under the caps, and the projected 
number of workers was reduced accordingly. Second, CBO revised the original estimate to 
incorporate the effect on illegal immigration from the overall enforcement and verification 
provisions in the legislation. CBO now estimates that S.A. 1 1 50 (as amended) would reduce 
the net annual flow of illegal migrants by about one quarter. 
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Amendments Adopted by the Senate 

S .A. 1 1 50 was amended in several ways between May 22 and May 24. The two amendments 
with the most significant budgetary effects related to scaling back the guest w-orker program 
and expanding the requirements that would have to be met before the Secretary of DH S could 
certify that sufficient enforcement and verification measures w-ere in place, thus allowing the 
guest worker and legalization programs to begin. One of the adopted amendments 
(S.A. 1 169) would limit the basic guest worker program to 200,000 visas annually, down 
from the original caps that started at 400,000 initially but could rise to 600,000 over time. 
The second amendment (S.A. 1172) would, among other things, require the Secretary of 
DHS to certify that 20,000 border patrol agents w-ere actually on duty and that the 
employment verification system was operational before certain programs couldgo into effect. 
CBO judges that the expanded requirements w'ould add six months to the time necessary to 
meet them and that the Secretary’s certification would occur near the end of fiscal year 2010. 


ESTIMATE PREPARED BY: 

Federal Costs; 

Population Projections: Melissa Merrell 
and Jonathan Morancy 
DHS, CIS, and ICE; Mark Grabowicz 
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Student Loans: Justin Humphrey 

Unemployment Compensation and Department of Labor: 
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(II) Conducting the Focus Group 
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(tab lilar t liilrtif'v irlilid Im jaKtrig tuaigiriUik. 
faiak dry uifdttMir rfliat* jtai bam pu«nmtM|a. mmI 
biM dry •«*« aAmnakai taHid lo drir a«A lab 
fprui gD«i|» iMfil ifcipr ban. wab dr uiir fv«>fr* 
•bawl bitiMaia traakfauig jH giMU|a Tbr wa nam 
«Hna m « ai b i| ba irmarr^iMi. mbI dr tranavifii 
wrf*>itMlynd liy CbiT aafFiutiaiifiMB rauktiirai 
graifa Mid tdnady Mf^atMii Mur* mbI irtak 

1 W ir|Bat ammiri/v* am^gda Mid p|« idMadbd 
during Mifiiriiid dlauMlian wmJi cianiliiraai 


iiran »i|avwd bg lha |wrm|wra% No HIrat 
tnadr Id iratly ibr (»auil nbrniiUiai yaiabM Ig 
iba tMrtkt|itM«. rtivfa alrf* fmaniafa mw Mbudnl 
Tba viran «d dr baw gMU{a wvfr «rty ««aMMr« 
a Mb •!*«• Bifavwd by Ividrn Im <ab»a ««annamliy 
tnrrtmt* durtiig tba far ytar. ind dr niabiif* brlji 
ilrdbr Mid ndtirm • n erf tlr nr * mbI Mar* thmi 
by nuny US liaanuMMa to ibr« rfbati in yna iBto 
ibr itob iniigriiMai id irar midrtaa 


noMii^ MBiiWT cA«n 



i»MMwntoton bcawTMepoo< 4 

<«4«4 4 « 4 « 0 
MtMl 44444 « 44 < 4 i««< 4 < 



tortow wgtoi M io nd NClori 
Mto giognpMi fBgtoni 

to CiliBl Hcd Itod adanmllon 


to witoto tot totogn to OoC 
ptogtoMt tnd Mdatoat 

to Utm Mb bMitod fttmatM 
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(III) Helping New Immigrants 
Join Their C'ommiinilies: 

Tile Strengths. Gaps, and 
Challenges 

tranMfnmSrmat Ot|MUiDom 
Tbrfr jffr « ««nrty *4 < i f/ m u MUtm m avir* «imI Nmw 
itrua tthr Unllnl 4m«nl to u ni m iftr iwsii of 
Miw m yyw*. fi««n ftwrtonrmil to 

tfiglbti ftluiitoa |»tiff<i». to tifiiuMgy itolCiiii 
tua t l aa Utrw ••(iitoJto wm ihr 

tt w>Wi I thry wfw and try «rry Wnl, «•*» 

(Untoil tttourtvv to wWim to IniftoMv ihr 

thncfrfrir <1ktN« 

K V mvtmranis. atiw to rtr imitrt ifcrv «i«i»nHMiT 
|«M»ldr to tdtoa 4w dUlvmar IvttoMii 
iM^totf lA# pirt of a cwnraMtoiy ami fr«4toig nuttonl 
hjtwgnufsmrtnlirfiinaHwtoti (vtMnaMn rrf«i«i 
nl dial dir larvmT adcianmuMiy li n l i«gMiualltaN 
(iHtikl w»a<Hln»r amicdiof UtovnatontoMr*. 
iHtoTMX itotoltorto auto wtoal (tor < JoC ton brmi 
torarnif aiTm dr nimaii. ihr n a d d d ai *4 dr mtova 
ptowMlrd liy CKto lartotl (rraily (nm stnanuiiHy to 
iinai— »» Nr r«a«nfdr. uid tton < tollaad 

tin nwayf naiindb i*f«Mrjilia» mitof itiMiilKraato. 
wlidr KrtlamI toai inaiy mkm hr rrlii|m. Im ma 
a* inaitor hr torn mfuntr niriilifraMk In nnr ittomn 
Mdrv tinw^ann mrtor imrtm and anmamr niatniy 
fnm Immlfrani rrytototohm toard tm drtr n arann 
oftriftoi «r titotor Imgrifr 

Aanlabikry d hngkili LiBfiufe toMranm 
tonirdtoig to llr llto tto|m«mrM «d hdraUtn. ( Iflkr 
<4 toaatnnal ami totoib tirir an mnn itom 

|.4<I0 »lir« iltotoglaar dr Itotond toatra itoto fnamlr 
Ir^hdi traanatkn (Inflidi aa a Vitml LanfiHip) id 
pn;ydr hr whirn ln^h to ma ilrv natTN’ UnfU 4 p- 
Thn ftgtr* (tora wT ■rkwh’ ilr ilaanamla toirr 
iiranaaavy ami Unto tnrd trfawtfdiiai^ aitorrmt 
afnatoa^ luttrfm and Hnt MWr a. torh|4atr ntoantiai 
fnifrania. and hr fridi (rgjiU/aikrr dial «4fct nMi 
mnal i t aara, hr toaid g r a ntaHrw yrryaaiii toi i. 

hto»Ml<alr* mn pr4ito amlhr fndln stfira »an 
rty ul ratoatoliaial mkra toiaii trr tai^mr nrirttif to 
nn^rrhaitotor IttfflHto imfranw iioatoing cd inubi 
(ml slam wtoli randtotond luwtotda 


Ad ra m lunrmritoira rryarrd Um( tan td thrw 
ton ini l to n lr%an am •mtifiaira tntrgrmt rrhln 
itorv itaMminton rn ilr aiailaiidty vi ^ 
giiafr Bma toai ftoto'^ianM aaa«d dial dm ti a nrt 
alto mvd a ratal uargrakat laryaar, Irtn^qf 
luyrdrt tamitfratoa b<an Mftoua LadtpruundaTlr 
aduh rdntton pankifMiinf In ihr hrua fna^a uid 
ihry (dim urd nrttoaia mifdu«a/tott (vaa ktmqpaira 
<tadd Intnr narr Miwlml ■ dr 4«ai«iBMr|i, aa r«€ 
ai trtolitoi( daato dr ttodnl ttalra nal toa hMiry aaal 
(•rrmnna lar ttoum rr. thr addi nhratira a |{ n'* d 
itoto dry tdm arm aa *'toiM ter* itatotota hr nyfijr 
iiaanunma and an KiyvnaM amrm td nhtrdi hr 
ihrm 

rihtiia^tfi fitoiiitenn mard dito dr* <iairtMMra 
ftoaidrd tefbdi Uiifimr ariruiifen Ito a aartny ul 
wayv tonal hto tlito dr dnami «atoawmh»d drv 

to ri|y4y itoto mtor Kr maiiifdr, «rr rtodi 
ri te to > m frarkhr Iw ^alliml arra m alaato 17.000 
hanmayrn Into haa a ratonig ha ufai hm V.OOO 
toiiA rdtnanra to Ihannn mtonair itoto alma «rr 
mdhia) (r«flr to drtr ana ond Ifigltoh bnypiafr 
lwfn*ihc(.lrmr«m.i«4yaKai iV.OOOcaitIr rmd 
r*il )«« 

TV ftoMiHg Ka)» laim n a dr ilrnatoal hr iii|^i aa a 
SmitoJ Liitf(iia(r (U) tiaara aaal dr a»allal4l«y d 
auHi itiaara la rr o Haitodtory hr riany iMtaatotoitara 
thnayito to ahr Iteard Sitort Ar^atotof a htoMikaul 
riraMwnd oltV biffada Itofwytr to tir Itoto hr many 
<alaniaMframaa<fyaatitoiiil»« ink nfaiteiitair 
htoduig to itoni j» tV inapr rrmai rtatoiaiiiMtoa an 
imildr In rrfi ihr dniaind. baamr. <ihm offiyaasal 
Ing I V pnddmi to a lai k «if Crdtoka «o ia44 «laar«, 
r^ritiAy In ntnl anaa. and a VI nl nadiHr mi 





irjWwvi IMnuttm kilrjih iW «lMr%. kbn^ 

{r««i|» ptrtb i|wm* ilat ih«i «Im» 

Mrfr iiailnMr^wMblint inHniflrtMv Ihiar 

wbt» hiw »t iMrraa^ In thnr iminv Uifwifr. 

4aJ/«« ilMNr Null j «« trirnum 4iMl4lHf. 

iW iMur* t4 (Mmc mitiMi ir«cW«« i ■«ll^^^ «>««i 
n»«r |m<4Miuoi 

PtfQicnhipt «od Co«boan» 

Ni) tlnirlr MrriL NNr. tn ka^l ti tja tnt* 

Uir niuHibi Hnt nrv«h tin* mtnNfWM h ukr« « 
UUMlvt tr» N dl WwU liiyrttirf 

M hirw « > rwniii— ■> «n>l iui|r«i wbrn immifrMN* 
«fr iMf^Nnl AIHI Mr M» |MnfctfMCir Ml) iN «ll 
Hprrti 43# AnwTltan anrlM) 

Nitfir fivui irnaifM k» Nn«f 

{MTOimh^ (II «v wwiirt in Mitf 

fTMk ki 4 ftrU wvti li||^ nnI ImNmI 

fv«Nnr«, (liry umtrfNNBl l#iN <i»yTJtNif widl tthff 
itfyjNtfJOiaN N fWtaUl 111 fiaal irokn 

Thry ilul fc a i^n ««4. «nH in vaiN ijaia 

f<n|uin*. tiiLUaNk ai anaaif lagjMMikum. wl*li |mi 
(turMlw Nall 

I’lfikyiNm Ao ttirr4 j|««a «lut nakr« fa ma r^ i a 

* ^3ur«y 4 iiaimm f<«i 

* IklurNd irfimtNMw ««l 

* liMAi te ( | 4airt»o>i y li U N Nm r) Nn n| *Nf#ihr 
ilUlvfrai iMtnrn 


• CiaamNNiAlnt and imolnaim «M«fc lu jmAiI 
i|i^#l( Naif vntiv« 

• tv6nn| Ikr nin 4InI iMlalNln Ilf iNi'li fMmvT 

• ('<a5)rrNUig inNPMl nfoMifataif 

kcanr pMtiiifian* (n* rMinfsln <4 kvil uNhikflN *w 
MWiaik iImi Ary naaMnnl Mutnaimtul iNNuan 
f#Mtiii| (liiir «n«k M rwPNf^. luk itr ( ktr 

liNwIt <*ttiliN«. «N Ilf irfviNf 

■nnilgrjai^ m unC m —J it jIims* «4 jlaaN 45 
»a p(i4B» iiy> )»i«hir« in4«itwi»a. tnumif^ and mi 
w««ilti( t^^atiNiNt TW ii4r4trt UtHI liaitfaiili 
Alunrr jIhi pUft 4 Nfkfcjn fr#r (n ihr (invnimii) 
t*««ar M laaMM ilt*4i|| >• iitidm HUM) Unb iaurd 
fNM|» iliN w«w umNpnat 

ft# mrwr dun tm yvacv limifa Iw* Iw4 a Mpw 
A iitk jaitNk hair. Nj#lnl liy ritr iNy iif iMiijIn iiai 
tlir innay humtn tmat ibyiNiw t a TWIbk Kt* 
4T1INI t4 14 «a<t«iAnLkflMt ualwling CVN. giimii 
nta afriBt. U« mkaimina. «si iikm flrtUtalnl 
Ni lir^nnt NraiiigraNi an# It laiir |im n# 

ilta itantnuNN) TWTIak hair nirrit imcclit) M* 

dhnian wTikt an# |«iy|rnin b inilt (rfirrali 
an# im|4iiiaraa» ift lal (mynu. tiah aailir |a«>liM.iha> 
c4 a ««^i. **1V Nm MHaaikana.* m i«rfvri(lm nail 
Nflaaiia M4i 'MnMiai 

Mihiaigli aiaia g r a ia «mn rtialtam wn* afiaig m 
•aur ciaiamaiMln. lalim (Mr4 dial ilnian t typii# 
■I ilr »alur iif ml) a owadNiraic Iv4). dm wn on 
i(aliN«ilMaNHiiNiifcr«rt(aia<Matlilt baimtalfMiia 
%m»4 ntaaatl. bamtnit aial imnaaonnf (nalaiiaN 
N na ra*) aial mpMit lonr aod la^paiig «ftai Tlut 
icaa^tt woli rmmi t m * * fc d Iw «m iW day •!» liji 
■mdacfihnr <llraaa Mm i|{nti.hia*tr(.d)N a M 
iMv anrf iat 0 mt ifta 

Cenanlufd bifaniunap 

fnw ai ihnag^ r# tlaad^ nhm tdianva 

0 # UilijniMihai atr a»ailal4r wah rtv pudi «( a laadai. 
tryotK dm anb dio UtWmaim can Ir dawabif 
Mvatpaan inb# aw#) ikr nmj ka a 

*d«miaaltml aikaitwian W annUftraiiu 
iWiiiarlm aa md m iln lafaimnaaN dua «T«r dtrm 
faanr iNrd a Ini v4 btkainaife n cn »r«tir« In dir 
rtantmaiay, klr in ihr (htOrd ^ix what IIH naitn 
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iis'MM jtd jM iIv Ivtvfltt of IJS ilamMiil|i, 

M wvH mjImmii nv^ l«aiilrj|. 4ff^ 
ukl itui irr^ni i nmini nbjvt 

(TWilMml tnivmufcn •» wall Mrmli mi itfirr 
Mprtu diHr VM«i IWv «lw> (ilarrvni th« ■ w«<M 
la (rl c«i Id aiMna(Rillun Um c« 

lokim ila«ii MmaMkwmlhr* pr*tlrt« kia»r«lvt 
<ia««M(iairt 

Ountacli to New tnxmcniMi 

(ihamwl (l«a. In tbr jlartirr nf « 
iUrtlLn>*d ipfwiMiti <u MnNkntatf mm HMniiKr«i«» lu 
ikrir oMwnmNtn «b| blr in ilr US. hidlaf thrni to 
•rniin wd mMAiiir tja ^jach m tm* 

Itur |Mniil|MM MtOpWrtl (Iwl wlira Iflu mrhr Ibrif 
hYiiiMHTO UnklriR Cardi.ihr^ duMibl lint l» |m« 
m iniiaimiliNi fiiiWi (Miiniag diHr Higihiliii b* 
•rrtrlf**. tlarir rufaM mI n^RntliOiiirt, and (In Wnr 
Bb uf US tiuirtnlil|i. «*iN«ib uhv* itfba. 

PWtki||MM% ^pfvdlhjl iDUrnblu IMW iMDiMfrjMl n 

«iul mi ilui miRiwwiit tlMNdd nui wj« (» iiwnl 
grwitt ihnmrHr* lo (kirf wr»lcn and fmincikmi tr> 
(In ttMianMlill> ('iiODMMMMn varinl m (hr rttr« la 
nhlili ih *7 aitf»i4) waighi tan nm inaaiifraw Ri 
I««lrr In lainafr (far MaMjaar m4 «ntrniJlli»l 
(b^f iPiifad Vanr |wtfe1p>ni« a)<*«d (fah* ihrar •'*1 
fmmmrtai |««nitM (tnnldrfjIAr tMimnh, whmja 
l al nb ukl ihjl (Wir «ay fimiiwiR* pmldrd UnU lo 
no raaracli lu ai all Mm |nntn|(«Mi 

affrnl tkai i—n namuKTaiai mpt ma Mnig rrattml ja 
aB 

Ftjoduig 

lkmii|iaiM« fruiii rwr> (iMniiunii> turd Iwnfanf naiin 
a* a rrantraiM Id fvmadBK wmrM (n nntnipaniA IV 
(faitmtii (dihiixt anftrlfM (niallnc tn iwvf 4r van 
wvdi uf ilr iiiinvifraBn pifulMlini kai. in imnn cion 
nnaman. I«m (far « jial)« fan naimf^ and aanr HB 
(IrM odlaiaaaitM- rfLnia irmm nanmmlilrt. In tmlrv 
In fcmrn tnnfr bnlMk nKwiriv hiM- fcar> Iwytanl dr 
irailliMhil natal wrvkr and rduutauai inmnStv (o 
Mnfaalr faral Bmrnminn aiiil (far |ma»r trcim ai «ri 
No aainnuMf afrn^ ut tnyanujiitai ilut muifar* dr 
lira cd In n w yaM* ahimkl Id bdl iwl Aa «nr oarmn 
iM) larmirr ukt. *1V ««il> dime dm dannld hr Wi 
(Mil b rfii and lurflMn** 


(IV) Naturali/ation: Helping 
Immigrants Become US. Citizens 

Aanittaarr id innsttgrantt hrkmg ID Nafurakar 
feienattf iiWMMnnirt atnaa ihr IJnird Smn. ifanrair 
n ban natr mtiM avadalfar m Minvncranii (*adf aiwl 
fdgildr tu nnwalia** Ad livvia (ptnifi |iaitk ifMM imIilm 
k| dm Mali imkrt mr aufaaifa' v»«lMi dirr oaintna 
(MM. imlialHig <MUnnhip ilaiwa. <raa«rling. |na hnuo 
fa«d advtir. and/ar kgal cllnki In addNkm. nanr 
fnniittiaint naard (Imi nrnnlf^Mn <«gai(i/a<i>TO liaard 
ia» fdn««|L linnuagr, aumnaf a( irlglii. «n arfagliMn 
alMuian) idnia Ir^ imniiframa vndi (far iiaiiiraltfaiHm 
inuna In tVMb«n.nMr t«faMr»«nanin mmhimm 

wNb IliMlad iravmr (n fia|i ifar far fan italinall/al(<ai In 
^aiiiinl («inMfai|i tinan an- aradalfa- m a vafirvf^ of 
ka allum, nnfa aa afaunlaM wait bag* R twiy d ia«gpr 
fMkan and af u r w ria oMgfawv wNh WiniM fa iaiw ml 
ifavn lii 4 lifalaiMl,«ar««gaiiAa«rMtdIm«Mr«M«tar 
<atf»«nfai|t|«r^ai)i«l (nrfafarl) M«idgrM«aMrand 
M niBig|k. wifa a* amfan « i Mr J % 

Snnr tngflMMkan 1 *% farwllr wn vuluMrrn fa# drw 
■vvr«% fai IfanMnn. tcMrd w,dw»itv «dnvi atall laiivb 
da|i ;#» n aia»> • «r«fcihii)» In NfMdm Vugmia. manf 
iTMfani* bar bad iMrmantMal n}rfn«r nnh (far mdl 
urv bmr M l>^ynint M *d ikar and raf u fy **d 
HMrrv ii» brl|a Oifam fHMd dm Hidl niiwfarM iimn (m 
Mb iwinanrr •• (farv taini mr. and mldniMi IwndMijt 

tDlfatnr wiinf lrl|» ntfa MvcalMaitai 

fafabiHifb a8 tiMaiMuam Itail nMr mkrtiofarlit 
imniigrania Manrallar, dr mvkM avaddfar varrd 
widHb toivfr and a»ailaii«lii> PannipiMn nard ihai a 
taaadbnl iurrbtdMn fan mlantdai* ilarra. nf»^tad| 
imr wnh ilr inifninianir ol lAtlfa. vhmM It rifrfial 
l)r iwrtd (NIm fall lltai dr«r imnr b# mia^ MS 
aisTvdiird tn^ganlaainnw. 

I cMMrl(«v o# aannvYt 
fai drb sMiRMUlka 
nth» (Duld pauvkb ^ 
tn kMr <«M Iryd advkr 
Ir* ibinr trrkmg In MUt 
ralur andr*f« Irnrt 
wbt «<iuld pMonlr a«n« 
laanr tn fai m itgraiai* 
iwitvr languagru 
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Eirtfr OutK^b 

ilka pfrtMraktai fot aaiir^lUiiiiin 
•ImiwM mr* Ug i wMb tbr imnacrMM'k •ubtMwkai «if 

I batiMl t«» lIKli TIrfv to a vuvAbb 

Infiamfiim nmlnl !•) tlir annii|r<M w«4l ih* 

4ff4ktoti«i faiMrw l<rfim. biib jImmii ihr to«itrAh/« 
Itoai itt*m «n4 cMUrtiihll* totplf 

Srwt«l |Mrtk^|atoilt «ttn| rfltim to> rr«li 
rariy with toiincnwiirak jhcMi ilw Ivnrfti* «if US rai 
miilto|i aimI aKaa tbr ftfiarMi/ikNitoilutoiiat In 
UmHl.fta rwni|4r. aiViihat MTw«i»«>tn to Intotlng 
fctoin tottli t bail uiit«mNy ic» hilton m pto» 
nvtor tto4irniblt> JiratllK Irrm iod brlp ibmi ^watr 

ltto4r |itr*fN» ilana 

Afton. abiMHigh wr«| tivaniiaHitov wHag m 
flal told «rf«» MmilgrjMi a tbrto ttamiMiMiirt wim 
MV told ivtofy to! tutufalMr. lltofr fwiua wbW 

lti|M IvfvirTn itotortob (mtonaiaiUldr aihI <Mtortofi 
mr%%r% wdwl 

CrticraUird tafanmaoA 

Ml a i «*••<« at ivaankfn^ itoCnmuiiin n MwiVd 
hfr tirwly tomni MHttogrtoMl Mil thr t*fllUitoli««l 
iM toTir ibnn. thn* ailiifT to itk rvtoly iiid 
lo titouralur itovd a irttraliirtl «ufiv td iMawitoiia 
iUM aralUldr rrwa««r« and toMnUui iiaivm liniii 
Mtk l|MM« kitol ilito dwtr wik iktormtly m» tnaeal 
Uvd if igali iiitor ifMtr id todiatntotoM la ntoiMil 
l/tokNi tototo*. ihitog*^ •> Uwkito pnltotr«.(J« iiTitoF* 

M liur towiag natitoik/toba 

Coilmonk 

Mnr |itotlitpta*» Mid ikto iinlaifii ikto tf iiMtoi 
(dittotk km tbinv toinilgfaitfk fvady toid ri^Ar m lui 
itrall/v du Mf r«M wtohin tfirv iimiraMMlIr*. Tbry 
M iHm. Mibr alavfMr idtotob livviltoitoing on 
wvaii. iKftotUtoliM <Ud tof ib» a gfid |ab cd tliaitim 
Mi<intoi«a ai">*ii fa^graoM and wrrtn% Tbto noHr 
itoim Iradt in tb^Aktoka iif ambn alaiyt# ba 
lif^aiaain km mtmtgtmm* TImhp i»awfain iMi 
(kikr ilrwliifinl a guil kkuHtolg frlalkaibigt aOMag 
aitnn In Ml llial maiMtoiil v|li«t» hm tbnir imail 
grant* faiarvig to totoitratUr wt* Ira ^vnabai than 
tfivdtoatolia li* tira pmaaima rnldnak 


(V) ClMlIcngcs in Serving 
Imnugnints 

PWimiMUlk aonl arataJ irauniia ibalMign m 
a<«itoig wnh ainttgraao cnotoiiuniiM Hmr 4u imm 
»^» a«totiy n|j a w gaf* w afikrt. 1 m rtohn aiv 
mmmm ol tbr Inbnml iMtbkibm td *mlng iM figNi 
Itoka Tlkrw ImlMlr 

Icotoaoir CluBni|« 

hntaiyMOi arv nimi laard wtib nndilfA' iMIlnign 
lliitaf a awtov cd toatna it> imin N a i i w g and 
traanfitoUilia. fay M ibibbafr. and bay bud mi 
ibiltok km ibrtf biaAi* nuy tn|ulir aM HigilAr lanlly 
Hiwiiw to kwai itir »V ■Ma> }iilA Tbiar MlBItogTinit 
abitoy m halaiMv bag bav* wait labn biMly 
irifiaubiMtoi lAm Ibid !•« itoaa in draav to aHnai 
toigitaancoptfibtfaiinglnftib Btoigratka totymin 
Ibto to a aal tikiAtogr to awbr ftfinldm ani baa 
r«i|iorrd itkMgr to naaArr m/m aiy* toil witobiln km 
i b lwriigi MBi bi * 

Laimcy CWUro g n 

Many iittoogranH tfr to* IlinaM m ibrtt ntotor Ian 
fuagr. nuking ibrto iraNUiitNi lo biglaib and ibnr 
■orgrtoka IMnthr iiinnntoiliy ito«r dlffWiib 
bigluli ftoigraiia aMli anb uaArik* nika And A dd 
IWidt toind irtobmmifinl to imfaatogHn km toatb 
■If ma lurrar MiiMgraara. adn|iator totomtkJCMl 
tooiMtom. and ibr inir ami bmd* imnaary in |a' 
vidr thr lnima«r ankn imnury m bd|« ma Urn 
m tonnigaaito* wiyuifr faglid* iktU* 
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EloUitoti 

PwtkifiMft f-Kpmant «vaKf*» ilaiui imiitfraMi whu 
dlrf nrt in*n«B» Mt (lad .iw*iiii» or «lif» mm m* 

(Ufi of * iMMikifraM t»ui^ Uk ilki*ir 

ciannMnlUn Sn«iv ni4nl (iMi Inanignni* «hi> wfr 
itl»|irt«r«l thnwgbiHN tlir <r«M l» lUfifeT 

lu trm h ilwa ilaar In nvO ttmaVa* 

1br> Abi> nntt^ ilyi wm titumpim* 
luAI tmuanr tedanj M ikrv |«<rt|i«MkuM imw—m 
nM**, wMh Imlp Inrrniiw in Irjm InfMi 

Divmiiy 

tn mam owiniilr^. mnnfrtfts <i«w Gmoi « birtr 

mull tMnhr* ol tuMhrV imUbiC U cuirt fu* thr 
cKiiMiNty Ml kjm itaAB ftirni aid imwidr <uih»«llit 
Uiwuar im M Bfc In iBitrt twnimlUrt. tbr dl*««Mly 
nf twtvaul m4 hIhm gf«ni|n nwif* tdiM itiCkidi 
( kr htftUnd imtkifwiii anni 4ui «hr<r mar midtiii 
«|w4kWif *7 luitM* bngtuvM m hM tuMnnmMi • 
btflkdi Unfiitfr prii^iMi 

(VI) Accessing Inimigratioii- 
Related Inrorinaiion 

PMkifiMai draw <«i « »«rirty of ■Bam tif mfianu 
ika ft* ilnir mak. imiuding 

• TUr OMtncl lATScdBcrnniaU 

• NmmcuI i»fiM/4ikan 

• fMilrwIittKIrfml/JlIiim 

• CtubUtaw Mil Nctofufia 

• Ikwaul Nrtw«fc% 

• C /mfryvwT* Mid Vllhfikhryn 

• iMirm 

• NUMMkm. laliidinc tiomionmy «mM»« tUma* 
rl*9 Mid nnatlHlrra 

AklHwfth itito bo M rMnwtw, |unMi|uni» u*d ihM 
ibcf lud iMIkiAy ulflMnliig larful urftanuiiiM 
mbJ nuktnf mtm *4 M. 


(VII) Wliai We Learned 

IkUmmmi tbr laufTMtoo of Nnwly • Amreil 
liwagrMUi 

Nsu» hagbiiclii*<i tia n**4 (nr « 

UBEor ojndjadiml jf^autli M> MiifiBliiitng wa* 
ImmlgrBtat to ibrM ciBimiiwi W ta mmI Mp a tlw US , 
Unluding nwilunimi* to bnl iHmii to vTkMvt mmI 
M(miiJt»« Man-v* Wtim kkied ihum ga|i« tn rwMi 
iMf nfudf Miiwd tn— ya ai intf'fniP Mo dnlt Mr, 
(lutvi fMjufi |i«nlii|i«iii (V— M—b ««ld ihM itip|f 
iiml « «—« uf ifwrriUrd infi.«inMiiBi fir liunii 
irMMk. mi ibtf thrrr m aa ra mifc anim tea 
nraly MtamI IflU Umy |urikl|Uia*4lira«IMnlllul 
ihnr MP bat waMai lim (ur EL tUart a ihnr 
u— atK-Sawr |i«flk^a« Mi UiM mra m 

a ImiMmI kr MailittMtit Mm *rr aa nifk 
pnMrd bf or pari ol ilnir na— My « nu((rtiy bn 
(iiMk . nbntr. nr abtMim foaifta 

fnia pna^o jlm Mfhil^ond mrnl Mnifiii* durvd l<f 
thr cm— In «aManV| Mid bidi liaad cagMil 
mkan Om |a»idr MrvMra mi aunifiaitii. AAcMrd 
ndiMcm «ho cuntmii tl— tunr a aa tnuiii 
ipMv and biglnli Unfwfr tna—na i^ipiati— w 

haor for Action 

'R> MtM ciawnMUUra, iJatN&v uf CHUrmb^ to 
drab^atc « aavtay <d uuifrali Mid lOaMtunal inia 
rub bo nrwb Mftwd tiiainymte Tbr Cm nl dmr 
nuarUb n a futdr ia lllb mtlllnl. **Wbli(oiir to dir 
tb M i d b an I A tbiMb b» Nmb in— |r««a* Ai ibr 
tab Unidln, iha pab n uapiM imwMd MnmtgrMin 
oho nrod ^lak an-va to imml abmiMrn ahoo 
dady Ub m itir IJnard ftam. m «HI at luak ctaMi 
abrmcka ihn «ili anudar (hrm mi ihr USt tyMrm 
ufpnmanrta b ntf AopantibfiMtMitv’im iM 
rlflat and mfr—hMart amKbird wall lanlul prr 
i—ta rrahbia Marm 
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PrrptfUis ThoM Who Are 4Dd Qipble lo 
fcecoaig Cituntt 

« BlfrlMlaii I*r|ur«(<«i tUtirt tn 4l««t 

wNtk j giHid tumiitiMNi aim! ir«itiing mi trjmng 
Fimm ffiMp iMnti iiwiNt ibwuMrtlllir utmgttk 
tti ihrir itMtimunMln in inanlgfMiit ta tui 

Itr4ll#r *nw 7 iN ttwikifrti ihjl livtr Mr c 
prr|aM«fli«i ■miir« j»4lUIJr. Wnatwr. nwff^ «Imu 

Itwi ibnr amlrt^ Mr tl n iM n i. aiitnr 

iMiAr. at i««i4iMtrrf tm tM|Mld wUinMrrt tknr 
in Mkittnm. inrtniftMttt i»li thjt ffrmr innerarli in 
Ui*iilgr«Mi «n iIm ngini m»I nf cni 

mnAilIt ki nwt H 

lancfar Articn 

TV drwin y wMtn A niik^ul <titmnhlp nirriivlHn 
wKtk illglml jnrmnmM, IrMtuiig Mid a 
( rAi Vt tiiMMif jrAwwAuek li A bigh on iV 

«JtTlUirMin|i‘%AtWidA laftwAltKMdl (MMrrUk 
<in tlir InirAi*, riglit*. mi mfK«wdulUAr% «f (Hkmi 
ntll V tlrwfc^r^ amI iiinlr nti^if III f«t» 
gfAitn ucnntwklr 

Ac(ci* lo Infoemitkoa 

inNiugrAitiA And iV <i«XAiiUAU<«n i(ua wrw iVtn 
nm| A nMVr unnviin^ leirtferf m *ir«i iwera 
UifivmAikM And bATii !(■•« MrvKf* MAiydr in iVtr 
(laniiiiMiiiA liMin gniup fiinidpiai idrnfiArd a 
numivf tif MA^A itkM iVy Attm imbtfiinikM 

ilniwwr. «Mnl din dirfr lA A Vi cd • rMIAl 

lird talitftnAibM mm inly kc nitriMgiAAaA. Im aVi 
Ujt At ttjftnUMittm lliAl wnr ttmiA PtAilUunrfi. 
(lAtninf <«i amtir <Mmry. nftMt iln tn* Iuat iV 
iMir In ifAii lirmn mivtAjiinn A*d MAy ftirmn m 
imnli And fcm 


Inn* far Artkn 

111 hH|p VdlMr itAHmuniry Anm In UiJi«inAtl<n m 
MutnirAM inirgnoiai. iV c dfar ui iliiMmli4|i will 
i^idMr Ita wrVnr «nli A anm liMTAnlA laiikUng a 
ifaAdafVaMr Ilf MM—rrt AA ^*11 M AH inlnn lllrAry 

fiw nvAivVtA And A* Ad i 11 1 % In A«Mniim. tfaiAAgh N* 
('unanmny llAtnni Clfflim. iV 4Jf1kv ndl ivaMloM’ 
to Arri nmiAAinr AfynmiirA m VllMilr IMgrtni. 
i«i|uAng during cf tndimiAiiin m kvd inoaiiunMin 

Coanfaunoo amI pArmmlup 
PAnnrnlufn Aniing aI Mr «riin jI to knimma 

nnin' unim in faffing itmigf nit Mnt«WuUy 
nir g fjtr Hit ImlndrA dl Inrl* nl gmtTnMwli. jihill 
rduiAAtm. rtnnmunBy And faNli hnni <tfgAAn/Anrm 
And ifa fnivMr «nii« b n tlmr tnm faun gr«iu|i 
tvamtvWA ibn raiAny crgAnMAiiian m mgAgnl tn 
mrinniciul |urtnrfthi|» in IriiM Amr NtnmgrAni* 
nidin iVir imw i w ntrA MAiay pMinifiAniA aV wai 
fd. InMrvrt. tiul tlirffr n a prM^t far nMndnu 
itiii AnwNig il fviMdM orfAii/Mnrw wnlnn nrnnin 
Mi|r% Tfanr pAniii|tara» nbn bid twm pun of a a«ii 
««Mn (d ligAnUAikinA m ifa pun njinl itui an ii a 
frtMp 1 AAA An iMgAiuiH wAy «d Irryingnii m din- 
nidi imnfa And rmiuf«rA Iwib kaii mi nnkiul 
mi of IniUing rrintiNnIilpA tbit luidd |M««tfiAlly 
drArbgi lliii ftMUtmlnpA 

lAAnrfar Aclbn 

TV I Mfar cd ('MMvnAhip nil nri tu mAldtib w«ii 

mg grng* ^ aniiinAl bwf. Mtd A»«l«r|y mgigr 

mm mi ka-Al g«iA«mnwiit ui duir indiinui»n. 
Afatidy ItArrlm Iv «T»tiig WinngrMiA. imi fanTAgr 
Inniid iwwnvA fanb lolAhiVAikn AlirAily rtM% bi 
Anon (rnmiNiMilrA, ind iV Cifllir will aaaM iVin m 
nwngitiiiiAd ^MUig mrAHiti ur drwitifing mem 
nurimt nfatr nrrdrd T1»r Odkr <if 

ruimiAlilf* A CiinmunMy liAfan OAtriA ndl fdAf jn 
mipuniM ndr m iltn 
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lunduig 

UmNMt mr iiArn « bjfnrf to pxwlilf th» 

«ArWt> imkrt JA (tnHiigfMN Id Iu 0> Mr 

gnir lnl» thr rpm bfr nf tiv nawnunHf Nrtnrr 
«lil|a hr^. lull r*«« tliM Mkrt Iumk gr««i|> 

|ainiit|Mnf% ilut ittftnrrmg tu 

iiulr bniMrd thJbf* bnivf MmI Mtggr«nl tiMl 

ibuMM hr r«|»mlnl li> Milialr n«u«r t4 
liar prtvar lltnarwr. liarv «|«i «uir4 iImi pan 

dmiig t xim rra aiiK uinr. lalrti k iMiAtig in 

nnlrr Mrt 4n ih Ar aMMy In |«i«riitr hatti 

hMir foe Acilea 

Vs MMi | 0 (^p»nn m Ihrtr oruggtr in hmli t404tai 
*i»4 Mrtigr Raik to atiilrw iWtr In^otjnl Mil* 
•kot. llr (Nftir OilmMltlp wtll «utOlMr In rjMr 
awaimm wwtiln tMh ihiMn MMi fmtP t4 

itir tr wlte a tif dak tMrgfjakoi fco and 

iM •hami n n» ilKiM amnag aS m«or« at w r irn 
In addirnfcng ihrv hmlttig Mm 


(VIII) Conclusion 

TW UiimH Suir« Itaa twi* ntd c«aiilnur« lo hr a 
ruikni of WMMgraMM. ntih ntvrtiMim io Antrtka 
ijfmryr of cmt naikm and per 
•rfvii»g am akallmgrt in dir 2 In irninry 1W 
rdltr «d C1iiamdM|i k n<on—rd lo rmruM^ttog 
iln iivn Itorgralton <d Immigranu and tlnir mmiN 
al nnmaii/iinni Thmonniwtoy iltouMkiOB 

dr«Tdr«i hrfr iMfr ItorinW to hr<|t Uip < HVir «d 
i'nurintilp nndrMaaid Into itmumanMin invwiiKly 
aaaM imr lunulgraMt aial to Idrindy m» tp wT*kv« 
ikn hxal fn d drfi omatdif orgmi Ahhtaagh nmtr 
itoraiunnirk lunr hatg Mm atmtoanrd la «kHi«Nn 
lug imnigranN, nchm ato pm Mginnnig lo harr 
Uaai^ nMiiigrana «i«niiHinlr> and atr Iramlng 
hriw to aaain ilirm Tin* «r*m «»oiinniaHMa that par 
inipaird In iW h«in gmupa arr icn«fly ttniwMiird 
lo t n ifi nw g iWlr antoautr i» n id gra a o . and 
ablnMigh dtr^ Hring many nrmgdia lo thia ia«l. diry 
tionaMiniy died Imuflktriil Imntrm to mrd ihr 
detnand at om of ihrtf girairn ilullmgrt 

TW Inlnrtnainai pnmidrd liy dnnr on—i n nlilrt k 
imahialdr to ihr Clflh v od Oilri ankgi a* II lianr* 
ahrad In lit tnwi tW Clflkr td fkiamthli* tsniuHf 
analynrd al nNiimritit m4 rrcnniKnilaiMiiu bg par 
ikipann and k trry appavriaaitr nf dir ilinr and 
milHHiann pawiilpi— i dmord to ilka *Aoi Hirar 
adikr atai tiaggrtiaon nil hr tnrd lo tohrinilar 
hniif* lako kirt id ihr<l<ntr«d<'kiiinilk|i lofdrt 
lo fiuM dk Ikra id aJt knnilgranit and iM imniitu 
nklrt to tHnrk diry rvaklr nnnli rkMi ihrtnigli itik 
kkrgraikn 
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Appendix A; 

New Immigrant Growth Centers 



■ Ii^ 0 ii«i nr i n «yx«l—W|wa> 

■ mm Oi— 1 atam nw n wwn i t ty iBtatfni 


a> 
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Appendix B: A Snapshot of the US. Immigrant 
and Foreign -Born Populations 


Sbv Crcnatk 

Itjial lU lOM 

ftl.4ll.9M 

Inm faiiMlJtka.* 

11,107.11119 

IMnM wIm* ww (rvrtfn him. liMM 

It 

Mitm vi (i>fvt|{n lurfti pfB^luu mWi «rr1*rrf 1990 2000 

«l 

CooMriM *i»4 fcrgtniw c4 Origia 

mT hifviipt Um ■ iiHW fnvii Mg) ftw oNBvrtr* iff ivicM 

Unkf 

in 

rhiM 

\ 

rMt|g«Nir« 

4 

InriU 

1 

Vlrtfum 

1 

Ilf hifvifn br^i (■ ](KM. frgMaa i«1f9i 

iMti ^nwTiia' 

M 

AMJ 

24 

htfigir 

14 

AlrM* 

1 

Nnfih 

1 

IflgtMi ProArlcat^ 

<4 thr luUi U& pgaAaM*! jgr« S c9 <44rt 

wMfc ItnuiMt l9tgl)4i pniArmi) ' 

N 

iiT hnvlgn Um p;p^ii«t «(r» t «r *Mff 

WNh Imillrd tti|bali (WtAtmiY * 

St 

IW«nrM of n I>|| nt» hvtng « nr UiniB rf» fnir««l imwrrt) hrwf M 2U00 * 

htf'rigii Um 

ill 

Nnivr Um 

u 


II 

Nnorpima 

it 
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A SiupibM of the US. Immigraiu ind Foreign-Bom Popubtkiro — continurd 


M«turallM4 Clibvm 

by pmnd itf nttry' 


fafcfr lft/0 

02 

1970 1979 

ftft 

1900 |9«> 

4^ 

1990 7090 

II 

Irfal ^mfallrM Rnftfatil (IR) |aifHttatftai fa 2002* 

11.4 Milllfa 

bt^aiUlftai rhftlUr fa faiiifslur fa 2M2' 

7.1 Mdlltai 

Nymtiav td pfafai MmralUa4 fa AnJ yrjt 2902* 

^7 1.700 


B Ab «m fa flaw Mtta 


4 H Uli RMBB^M HWIIIMHB W* pm 
rnmm tW !■■> ■ f .4 ln^ fa» ifariBi » fa <fa— :«q» 4 iib > fa wai^ i tfa Ul > 

WB infafl tm ^«rmi <ifa wr ■« Ut mmm TW Cfa— no* fa««» Ibm lailfaMM 

wmh m mtmfmmy tomtpt mi m «•< « MMslMrf mim 

lift Camm NBlafa Wmb* m Ufa Mbwb afaw fas Iftfa ftiMtiB 
% ftift«4 mw UA CfaHik pfafa faft tafaft 


ffj— Ufacfa^fayyifafagi NMfai«««iifa<BMBB«r|ll,Mftfa«lifalr« 4 fa» 

*li U liglii ftB I n iwfaliy I failfti Vfi ifabw mmi a ftprffafaafa Mifa* «b4 fa* miM IB fa Uft fa 
ai hfaftM rBMtftfbMfawfMaatfMifaftMaUft <«Uhi fa faa UfaB m Ifanw. Mfaa. fafak ftMt ft. 

(imttmx. ympkU.miCy^ktaityrntmn TWfafaBft^»|fa— mm faifa^i, UC UftCMalifa* 


*ta aa ctybfaM a4 fa 4fa «• tifta a«f fa aftitMi la ■( 


MaftiftfaffarrltOMI 

DC lift 


■Uftfa 

OIRtB 


MOt 
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Liir«lSa« 


tVjrtkVM. Ml 




Appendix C: 

Focus Group Participant List 


Hiwr e^OrymitJltri 

I'taM) t> m < tn iiM iif Ihaiuii Srtvti«« 

IbiM rvi^«r«llk 

Oi|v4ti Clitfitr* l#f«J tmiin 

r«nirr ft* MuftkiibiwYl Miumi Vr«iir» 
friNfAl Anrrkja RnrsViv Cmlpf (4'AMt1N) 

CBy erf* AI*UM!n« fV|ufiii«Ft« o4 ItwiiM Vnli«« 

CuMHli ISrf^K fciwuk Ailull It i'uMMiMiS) bloLjiiim 
Ifcyrtf C«Wlt— lr» <>f Vvgttiu 
Nmitaivf r««nMMtdiY Smbri'^nirr 
Kr«tlrni Viiymi C'^wmiaaiiiy 4'olrfr 

hthmgi m Uwjik«i «■! IwfAiynstii Aluli Bl 

Vtrgim«<4Ikv ol NMtiMirf Smtn. prfitii w «4'tijiiilSrnk*« 

Irib md Cnmll 

^ihCiwmtmuiMy rmtrr fnt fnnmtm mditMiafSrnkn 
IVjrlMii tktxKAi AiliA Mwitkai 
Mkhtgin hnalf 

llrtir> htfil 04>f> hn ^ tili laiifiufr iMtaiMr 

iMTHUlkMl iMlBUlr nT MHfiifa JS4ll I1rm« 

IdtraM 4'^rf «]f Amrffkj MImmi « 
luktti Amrf li m CaAurjI Cnirt 

Ijiin Anirrk«H fur Wul m4 kmmit nn«l«i|aim. lat 
Mh htgM C'l w i M ii t M fci uti Sf»4kiii| AAiin 

Mti'higtfi 4 Mlirr of A«lull hh* 

N4fk«ul AMiaWiliki Aowum* 

lUTk* of ibr Ma)\« *d tkartvim 

Imtiih C*Bi—un C*nlrf 

Cjitmdk rhartiin. 4 jlkku i'rpin Uk I■un4||r4fll Irfai Mmuiiif- 
IUm»t‘4iunn (Vfi»<ilicr.fiAr»rtf ■nvrt) ICjMfinia.4'aM}(4lrfl 
Ilijmi««i CuMviiun*) OJlrfr 0«MnMiiiif and Aduli Uwaik* 

May»««44Tb* ati linmifram md Mugrr AMam (MtdRA) 

Mnk4H ImPiiii# ol Car^rt lltaaniMi 

NaaH«ial AMi«MHtifd'l«l»«lln«nlaiMl A|f»«»«i|4Knitaik (NALHi) Ikaanra 
Ni.«tli IlmM r«aMr> CiMrauunlly Ctdfrgr Mull kka^kafc/IL 0»k« 

Cy Pair C’nQrfr fViifavl (iUAT (>«ff 
Ibiai k«jffcSOS.IkMitailk4tMik41tfkr 
TPtj* lr«m llarrit C'««Mi)r Dniwwiiiw of hlaiailm 
Tbr Alllamv MidiktdiutaJ Smkn 

TMl'A krn mannal Smkv« 



Imvfl. MA 


0«Umi4.CA 




A«Mn <‘(aiiiniaMr|r md c'uhivsl Tran 
Ctflndti SuUl Srr^n {VjthA C%»ruy%i 
t jiir a ^ty CUj cd lAiidii llrMi Md I hMun 

ftiir id Nr4tf«4« IValUk iM IImimo IkzaitMc mI hualy S>iivm 

Unroln Acikm h«itr»ii 
(jMtdil iJhYAiy CwMH 

linr«4n hiMlr Vtmtd* MrnI tVi(r«ni. M^aw 
NrltfJlAa iillMl (l|lp:«1kMltr» CaMMMlattoM 
iiiuilvM C V i m—w ln f<rqfrMn 

fuar ol hMtfMki MrikJM AiMrrk4» 


AfrMva AMMiHir r«aarr nf Cir^jirv ImwHI 
CjmlNaiUn Mul«ul AMMUmr A«is«jlM 
Ha>« frvdf^irrUn (^irffc 
faiir^yUi Cta wM iliT. *4 InwHl 

iMrmaiaraul bMviiir at Ijfwvfl 
Un M mimI AMMUtiiai 

UwHI Mak Mm jni«i CmM 

MMUilwwvt* AlMiar td ^4«t*gurv Ifralm 

Irv anil liiM my m 

Mhfcfc t'lMlwMIf C*utfr^ 

Munv and ktsiugnM Ik^li MHU(hi«r<ia hnHfuivM MMli' Itrakh 

$alHk*rAalMC<flM 

Aataaii (ur to ihr Afrj (AXdl) 

Unkrlr) AiMi «(IkW. ArriHo IlMfM fa knnl DlMhn 
Oaliiili cltaaltfa* uf ihr fcMi Aiy 

<TiMtjar and li tujt n InailLlWr rdC^i^ffnla cd farad faraiiv* 

fcMl lU^ RHuUrr hMni 
twulhi Kndg*« 

Irwikh V«mlh aMiTidkiii faokw <d dy Kar 
N»lfhlM«tM»id i*#mm Aduh faiwMiJ. f faUand faiiDul DMrtii 

SjMMib SfjraAMt OUaatM faamdaiiMi 

faipnlMV Aliiv IjI HMfaff V cifftiv. Alaiinia C uwi Nttard idkupvatM*! 

Allan llnahb and fanirv Cavarr 

€1*1 id* tiidw. IlMiwn lUdIrii rauftaan. Cli^ Uiaiar f*i Cjf&v 
< laiijiiMi OaiMMMy ('<dkfv- HI. frofram 
iMBiilirata and lfafiafi<r Cminuiiliy OrgaMaaikjn 
lanhrtan <*4iannimir> Wmm N W 
Ml IIumI Cmim— idy i'lJfafr Aduk lUm ftllli OrfMatnimi 

offiii! nf ibr O i Mima 

<)ar(iM rirfMftMraa id Human faraMrm. IU fta |y> fyuftaan IJnM 
inland iV«nmmMi)f a^dlrpr Mob faaafa Ailh ^^am 
11 mil aw Carvfnn Smld Srrvim 
IpnnMm < kfanfaM lo AaMa lfadiit<r« 
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Answers to Post-Hearing Questions from Ruth Ellen Wasem, Ph.D., 
Specialist in Immigration Policy, Congressional Research Service 



Memorandum June $.2007 

TO: Hoiuc Subcommittee oo Immigratioo. Cilizenthip. Refugees. Bonkr 

Security, and Intcmatkmi] Law 

ATTN: Blake Chiaim 

FROM: Kaima Etier (Immigration) 7-3036 

LaVonne Mangan (fannugration) 7-5008 
Abigail Rudman (Labor) 7-9519 
Paul Jtfiov (Labor) 7-6615 
Cary Sidor (Social Security) 7-2588 
Information Research Specialists 
ICnoM ledge Ser\'ices Group 

SUBJECT : Response to (Questions on Immigration for June 6. 2007 Hearing 


Per )our request, we are providing responses to as many of your attached questions as 
possible. Please note, for several questions, we Have been unable lo locate a source of 
statistics 

Pkase kt us know if we may be of further assistance. 


C ow Q fa j alowr Wstrafea WMftrgioff. O C 205*0^7900 
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1 Hcmt much <k)*s d#portjtK>n COM ptr 


AeeonSng to immgrMion ond Cuttotm Entw co mort (tC€) olhatH. ihora io no woy to detenninc ihoM 

COSH 


2. How mnnyindkvMuah hove been deported onminttytincolfiM^ 


Aliowot«jMlod:riocalVoomHiOToaOW 


Vaor 

OonMl mmouala * 

VofiMlarv dasartaraa ^ 

10M 

24 502 

1.500 )20 

1M7 

24 0)0 

1001.20) 

>*»• 

».w» 

911 700 

two 

34 427 

030 090 

1M0 

)0Q30 


1M1 

moo 

1001 105 

1M2 

43071 

1 105020 

too) 

42.542 

124)410 

1004 

45.974 

1020107 

<**5 

»w< 

1 )13 794 

1000 

90.000 


tOBT 

114.4)2 


1000 

173.140 

1570177 

1000 

101.104 

1.574 00) 

2000 

100)01 

1.075027 

2001 

170J07 

1.254 102 

2002 

190700 

0)440) 

WM 


*••.*(» 

2004 

»»J»0 

1030133 

2005 

200.521 

005 530 


f o«moi >on> 9m UwOiJ 9mt% lo Um orotr% qt — cMion 

d o po r toti on. or fowwt 

' VohjOory doportmo tho UnOod SMm Mol pro vrdod by Mo Oopohmont 
of H omoioftd Soctfty Vokjnlory Ooponu w art • term ol rotof bom IBowM 
fomowo t undir oibicn on OMA o pormoMlIo Oopoff tio Unood SUioo veOmiofOy 
Mom of Iho wokMtry ooporoiroo oro of Miaoon fiobonolo «ho hovo boon 
opprohondodbyMoUt BorOor Potrot and om robjmod M M i oc o 

Nolo OoM tor tOM to 200Sroportod at of January 2000 

Sourao; 2009 yoamook of Iwmyaeon a Mtoca Ofbeo of brmgrobon SMabco U S OoparUnont of 
Homotond Soaooy 
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3. How meoy wwngntKKv n mc J woifcs<» emof W Twm cft h#v> &»en fafouqin •nn«ty vnot i W6^ 

No(o TfM (Mo av»iat>le lo CRS pe< M nng lo wofkftle onlDrcofTiOfil cao«s a proMoled bekMv in tho 
Tattto. En^ptoyttr-AoiarM MtorlMW Enk m errmn Data The iMj woo conpOid by Iho Oopailmem of 
Homeland Sectirty. OSco ol immgf ati on SHtwbcn (OIS) from die Pertor me nce AnDyM Syetem (PAS) 
dMabese Pteose note VM immiorabon end Custom Enforeement <)CE) no lonoer uses PAS to repod 
as eniorceme n t acfaons for years after FY2003 Addftionei data was not readfty availatie upon request 
The data presented beloar provide s answers to questions #3 and M 


Employer-Related Worltsite Enforcement Data, FY1992-FY2003 



All Prosavotioas 

Kmployer Insestifaiwm 

Year 


HHiilia 



KBOWfflffiE 

Anaas 

im 

• 

• 

7.055 

440 

1.461 

1.065 

4027 

IW3 

10. ISO 

40 

6t237 

754 

1.502 

944 

7j650 

lew 

V.IMI 

II 

0.169 

645 

1065 

416 

^^U 

|9»5 

II.IIO 

52 

5J*5 

550 

1055 

909 

10014 

leob 

ll.OU 

44 

5.149 

MS 

1jOI9 

ftW 

14.164 

IW7 

15.219 

44 

7.557 

755 

462 

777 

17.552 

iPNI 

20,?6g 

44 

7.7» 

€42 

1.025 

555 

1X914 

im 

19.755 

24 

5.494 

115 

417 

297 

2JU9 

2a» 

20.007 

49 

1.966 

242 

ITS 

ISO 

955 

2001 

20.297 

19 

1.595 

169 

m 

74 

414 

2002 

20.445 

2$ 

2.061 

124 

55 

15 

451 

2001 

2I.K2I 

12 

2.IW 

479 

162 

124 

445 


Source: CRS prcsenuiion of DHS OIS <tKi hoai de PAS ditnhuc 

Sotr: He '^oeai Coaiveote'* cDlumn prexm infomnoeoncooMaioesaCTOwdlciicponesofpnHecutioos sKiudiaf 
i(nini|ncxM\ioliacHi&. iumiiAMion>ioftnoesaiid(Mhcr«iDfaeioas AddmoealK , leicmKofcmpimmmeaipHioos. if 
ICC be hoc* due ae empkner her coweenc J a c iofcatoe of ihoc promow. theafcsn 011*1 waoe lieeaipMereiiaera 
waifueg or a >ioiaoe d Inieui lo Fwe <NIF) Eeploten Imc 30 dnt 10 requru a loruig before an AdeonNUame Lan 
fodpctnDOIsEwntncOfnccfart mn e afi eoriRoice HKWnocomcaaNtF If no bcanna is requericd ICCHieesa 
Final Ontef for end Bmc!i pcealiics If a hearwp » repwued. the pnxeu na> end la a FuMi Order, a wakmeoL ora 
danuMal TV Amu" co t unei <ncindc»dauoniednulnabor»CTtod forennunri oorimc^iolooos under IN A f 274 A. 
as nd as eulnidnls armicd for in wi i ai a ti oe » mbtiom and placed in cnil nmnnal procecdifir» mder fNA f240 lAluk 
the crsminiitiolMmi arrests uKlndc bodi U S ctb/cm and aoami/cas.oat> ooncei/caissc placed ui as dRcmosul 
proocedinps 

4. How many crtrrinal proaacution cases have been brought agamst employers for imrmgreborwelaied 
offonsee anrsuafty sinea 10 M'’ 

See laMe prowsed for Question *3 
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5. VNIi«l)»th«rKirr^ofuf¥)ocu(n«nt«<}«TvniQr8rilsinti«U8 7 

Note OiM to ifM l«di of doca ovaiiabio on the unouthooMd populMior) roMSog Hi ttio Untied Statoe. 
tnformabon m addma quesborta #5 and M i» c a mpded ItMTi data presented in CMmalOs e/ (he 
UiauffiOftted h\wniQf m t Asptdedon R^uinQ in ft» UaVad SMfiee January 2005 bf the OAce of 
Imffay ab on Statstica. U.8. Department of Hometand Seoirty <OHS) and The Sire and CharacMnaflca 
o/ffie UnauffMrttod iMiprarif AoptMibrt In (Tie US. by the Pew Hdpanc Center The Pew Hapanic 
Center it a nonparlttan reaearcti orQanaawm supported by The Pew ChartaMe Trusts Data 
presented by 0^ is b»ed on die Artdc Use Moodafa Sample of die 2004 Armncan Communty 
Survey, and dw Pew htetparec Cerder drtta n based on the Mrcn 2006 Cunenf Aipulafion Sirvey 
fCPS; Bofti surveys art admmislered by die U 8 Census Buieau 


CowidoneidaoUheUfiaudwtiedlinintflfaid P opuiiMen! Ja iw iafvI086 fingiousandSj 




r!i:M 


IMO 1 


Em 


140 

e Undercount of other tegaty restdem mmgrants (LPRs, reoeni retugae/asylee armob) n 
ACS 

300 


um 


EOESl 




EDDZl 


Dun 


ni!w 


Euruii 




KMK-U 






BXSS, 


Note; Detail may not sum 10 totals because of roundUiQ 

Source: fsfimafes ot me Uneudiortred anrrsgr a nf Roputabon ffesidlng M M Uniad Sfelds January 
2005. Oflee of Imnugrtbon SUbetice. U S Deportment of Homeiend Seoaty 
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IUhst Unwttiorind 
Arrtvwi Sfnc 9 1990 



11.1 Million In March 2005 


figmL r«Mi4ini*4Uipanh9hnirf«lA<ifnl; Uar«ft3ll5 


0 VShat ft lh« numb** of unOocumofOeO HivTMorontt wfws* houMhotts wilvn tfi* U.8 coniMi botti 
documonicd ond undocumonlM fomOy m omboft? 


Unmuthoriz^ Fmmill^s* 
Mixtl Composition 


Unauthorized 

Children 

1 Smdhon 
1«%af 
cnouthoiuaO 



U.8. Citizen 
Children 

31 

e4%cf kKte 


Adult Men 

5 4 fmllion 
56% of Adults 


Adult Women 

3 0 mOhon 
42Sof AduOs 


14.6 million In Unauthorized Families 


Ficiir«4. n» mti apbir f onim i l ii w i nf t’niii t hnnreil Fimilwi' 
MatTli2e05 

Sowe* Mi Heee* brw Hzi^aatc CMMeOsOntaMM e*MipMaM4MaM0 3005C«mBf 
yof>— I <i»t ey, a4yt>a»4i— o— aawa Aa ~«MHllMue4 taMH ' «a aaa 
wOne lb* b**4 M «^«m* m m saMlbartM* t MMlart. m 4*te*4 hmw 

m tmUm tiibei ■■itiii m HaaMviMA wi* 

cMiteasfdaaiyr) Uwt*n< W|l* **« ah* »*wi ■> a flMdy * 
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7 WMI ft tfi« numlwr of houMftold* h«#(M Oy an undocwffftMtft immgfwii but cofnpnMft of botft 
()ocumontod ond unftocumerritd (Ornrfy rfftfrtMfs wthm ff)« US.7 


”Mfx«d Sttus" F»infH9S 
Common Among Unou^torind 



6.6 Million Unauthorized Families 


Fif«r#7. tftjitiwywii Faiwiiiii Claswfi»d b>- Cowiwnfioo: 

\Uttk 2005 

ftourct OfNj Nofetf: Pow HtSfMruc Coffttr tobuMnns ol Migmefftod Mftfctt 200S Cononi AspuMon Stfvoy. 
odfuilod lor orroswno An ‘unaaOionziO tomiy* • ono wftofo tw hood or opouoe ft on unaulhonzod mgrant 


0. MhM ft iho numftor of undoci^nomod wnmigronft wdtt Iftmdy mofrftorc (spouM ortd minor cftidron) 
oiits«)e tf>e U.S.? 


No miormoiion locotod 


9. VMvat ft the number of famOy membem (opouoe ertd mnor cbdftren) of iMtocumenied immigr a n te residing 
oulaale the U.S? 


10 What ft the nuntwr of people et the timly backlog broken dowm by preference category and country of 
chargeabtoy? 

Accordng lo U $ CaarensMp and immigrabon Serwes (Ci$). data « not available 

11 What ft the number of people ai the emptoymere backlog broken dovm by preference category and 
country of chaigeabilty? 

Acoordrig lo U.S caaerkship and Immorafton ServiCM (CIS), data « not avaaaMe 

12 \Mtat percera of (amify-based beneficianes *<arop out* 0 * do not compie la procesMtg) once a %«a ft 
avatlabia per year amca 1090^ 

Accordng lo U S Catfemhip and Inrengraaon Services (CIS), data ft not available 
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22 How many tnviMor»n(« •nt«^ iM U.8 stnct iMe*? 


P*nod of of ttw UnMffMvtMd ImoMoront PopulJtton 
JiwtooraoOXoittMmiodit 



' Catomatod pooMlaeon JaetoO 

Partodefantnr ^ 

1 Nuntoar 

eereawl 


1 10 !«X 

100 

2003.3004 i 

I MO ' 

0 


2 0.'0 

20 

tdOS-IMO i 

3 130 ■ 

X 

reoo- 

2000 

30 

•Ms-ioeo 

1 160 

11 


1090 

10 


Nolo: OmW may not tton to totoN bocouao of rounding 

Soiifco: C to iwofoo of mo UntoOticwiyod tmavgrM ffapunoon /f ootfng in iho 
UMod Srofoo .tanuary 200$. Oflea ef immy o don StoCioct . Oaoartmani of 
Homaland S o c ioty. 2000 


23 How many invnioranlsov«rstdytdlhoirws«» each y««r«d«ooiMO*f 

Nolo CufTOfNty. 9>of« to rN> rotoWe Ooto aitoloWo lo dolofmino itio numtoor of vtoo ovorstayt AccortHng to the 
Govofnwtoftt AooounloMfy Offico (GAO) repod O^orsMy fractong to o Kty Cornportonf o/o LpyoroO OotoriM 
(GAO there to no occurtM lot of oversioye. due to weeiuieMes m DHS'o trocJunQ system The deu 

presefrted below was obterred from the 2000 Pew Hspamc Ceetef rspod Modes of £nfry lx fhe (Meuthodted 
hH^tnt Popidatton 


Medaa ef Eflirv far dM UnaMtfMftoad Ml 

grans PeetoMloe 

Efilarad Legally wim kiapaciien 

Nuwtnwtunid v<m Oubtoyara 

4to95Mto«n 

Berdw Ooaame Cara Vtototora 

790 000 to 900 000 

Su04orar LanW fneiaa 

fSfoaMPv) 

Cniafed dtoeadv wMioellMeactioe 

Ewadad Via immgraaon 

Maeactora and Beraa* Panel 

6to 7 rwaon 

Catteialad fetof UaawtoMrtaad Paotototoofi la loot 

111lat2MMMn 


toouree: Pew Hiioenie Cemar Etsmaias oaied on ew Uaitfi 3009 Curreni Pap^toiien Swway and 
Papdtomarf of i lo m aiand Secutoy repeda 

Aw adiO to at Mip i>Danftmng QnvfruVtoctohatttrifl odf at of Juna ft 2007 
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29 Whi Has b»en Iht Mr»»mpk>im»nl fUt d tmmgwus in tft» U 8 — ch y<f W»c> 1966? 




r*'i 

fm 

■ll'l 

r*'i 

rm 

rm 

rm 

rm 

rm 
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rm 


m 

nn 

ixn 

on 

cm 

cm 

ri'.iv 

rm 

im 

cm 

cm 


fT'.l 

nn 

im 


cxm 

rT'.i 

Em 

cm 

cm 

iT71 

ET'.'l 


rm 

CE 3 

rm 

EES 

rm 

rm 

IBft*V 

im 

rm 

Em 

rm 


Nola; Nq data avmimbla from 196^1909 0 »g* w *g ii 2000. data ncotpotiM po^cMion oonfrote from 
C«nMA2000 

The Bureeu of Lober Stotistics (BLS> uses iho toirm *Fofoioo>Bom* Mi <looumenttlio<i The 
(leflnMNin of *foreM)rvBo«n* o ccortwo tOfr BLS • ^tenom residino in Oto UMod StoM vilio 
iMoro not U.8> otaem al brth Thai b. they mata tom outskto the Unted Slalea or one of Ms 
outtyng areas sucMi as Puerto Rioo or Guam, to p arents neMher of wrhom was a U $ ctoan 
The toregn<bom poputahon mdudes tepaty admoed iimegrards. rehiffees. temporary 
vesidanis such as students and temporary worltcrs. and mtooumented anmgranl s The sur^ 
data, however do not separately denofy the rumiher of persons m these categories * See p 3 
of Poreigrvdom tMsrfren tabor force Characfansftcs tfi 200S 
PBp/hyww tet Qov news rt*tase.lPdt.*»prl?rn pdft 

Source UnpuKMheO toreipn from taOBs Cunem OBpuiaeon Survey. Bureau of Latior Stabitics 
27 ^Miat hat been the numcitrof unemployed MTvmgrares Ml die US each year SMice 10607 


1.1'. ..i. 
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rm 

rm 

rm 

rm 

i'viei 


KI-Ml 

rre 

rm 

ITB 

ire 

nm 

ifiii 
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Bnn 

U'.'M 

r»i 
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rra 

rm 

r:a 

mn 

rai 
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rm 


CTB 



BTB 

CSB 

cmi 

E3 

CT 

czn 

B3B 

CSB 

cin 




Mote: No data eveMatB from teSS>t0M P epn n eig e> 2000, data nc e rpor i it popuueon corWoe from Ceneus 2000 
Source: Unpubtehed tore y i from tawes CwierM PopuUbon Swvey Bureau of Labor Suaatcs 


28 ^Miaa hat been the laiemploymenl rane of Be9al urengranis Mi the U $ eedi year tMice 19007 

No tfiformttion locaM The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not compile tiaaabca on unauthonted 
Mnmigrants 

29 VMhal has been the number of unemployed aegai enmgran ts Mi the U.S eech yeer saioe 19067 

No vdormabon located The Bi^eeu of Labor Stabstics does not oompde s teiebcs on uneutfionzed 
Mnmgranct 

30 \Mia< hat been the unemptoymani rato of Amencen worfrem eech year since 1 9007 


1 UnoMlewBiaelftBeef MMhe*BafeWBitBra 1 


*999 

1997 19SS 

t9M 

8999 

aosi 

aos2 

tm 

8004 

8000 

8000 

"«>»»»»» 

53% 

49% 44% 

4 1% 

4m 

47% 


59% 

S6% 

53% 

4 7% 


Note. Ne data everebU Mem ieSS-1990 Begmnng ei 2000 data inoorperale popueben corMrals from Centus 2000 
The Bureau of Labor Statisbct (BLS) uses the tarms *Naiive-Bom’ mi documentation Tho deOnflion of *Nabw>6om’ 
aocordMig to iho BLS it *per»ont bom mi the Unead States or one of Ms outtyeig areet such at Puerto Rico or 
Guam or who wore bom abroad of at leatt one parent who was a U 8 dozen * 

Source: UnpuMBhe d foreign bom tebBs, Curverf PopuBten Survey. Oureeu of Labor Stab eti c s 
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31 VUh«lh«$b««ntf>«nu«nb*rofunemploy«dAmenc«nwo«t(«aMCfty««rsinc*i9M'> 



!■■■■■■■■ 

am 

ii;va 

am 

am 

rm 


rm 

rrm 

rm 

rm 

rm 




f3EI!l 

EEm 

ccm 

EXI3 

DO] 

DEm 

om 

IXSi] 

tXH] 


Nol»; No dita tom IMWIW B oQrrmg n 2000 Mti tfxaorpcr i o popwatMo coNroN from Contu* 2000 

Sovreo UnpuMthod toroiQn bom tabin, Cunont PepuMben Sui^. Outoou ol Labor Stabitics 

32- MOM tt IM unemploymbnl rtlo tor immiertm wtM omered tonMigO • tornily^Md pretorertcb t*cft year 
am 10007 

No mtomwbon locatod The Bureau ot Later StatiMica does not c ompae atabsbcs on toreigfvbom 
worttets by awmgra te n statu* 


33 WKat • the (wrrtoor of unemployeO unmisrants twho antand ttirough a (BiTiay>0«Sied prelarence aooh year 
am 19007 

No tntormaion tocataO Tba Bureau of Later StalMica doe* not compae atatiatica on toreigfvterrt 
wofter* by irTwaora te n atalua 

34 VMvat • the urtamptoymtnl rate tor imnaQranto «te anwred ttvougb an emptoyment-baaad prtiarenee 
each year aewa 10007 

No mtormaaon tocaaed The Bieeau of Later SiaiBiic* doe* rtoc co mpae atatiabcs on toreion*bom 
vrortera by mragrabon statu* 

35 \MuM a ttie number of un employed a wv*** en t ered ttueugh an emptoyTmnt<based p r etor e nc e 
each year soKe 10907 

No mtormabon located The Bureau of Later StaUMc* doe* not compae stahatics on toreigivbom 
worter* by immiQraiion atalua 


30 Gruan unimaad aceeaa ta the numbar of peopte to tia world who are wditoo coma lo to# U S ff they 
could each yaar7 

No mlof ma bon located 
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M Otvvn • n#l tmm 9 r«tion MSumpton of 0 immi y*" ** P*^ i—f (Pcfft legal and ogtantMM) n wtuM yw 
wouM the SocM Secufty iniM hmd be exheusted? 

intormetion tor projediom of Sodel Securty misi toral performanc e beaed on on eaaumpbon of aero net 
wnmiyetion ia nol eyadtble 

Source tor Oueetona • *46 The Board of Truweea. Federal OhKAge and Survivors Insuranoe and 
Federal OisabMy insuranoe Trust Funds. The i007 Annuaf Peixrr of the Board of Tnialeea of the 
f^dan/ OfiMge and $irv*Mrs Insuranoe and fwdm OisabAiy tosiaance Tfu$t Fia«d!i. 
Mb>^4n«wssago«^0>tC7/7IVTR0T4rOTpdf. pp 

40 a net unnugrabon asaumpion of 072.$00 urwagr a n ts per year <both legal and Mheiwtse). in vrhai 

year would die Social Securty trust fund be eitiaustedf 

Loog^nge net imnagfaicn of 072.SOO persons annuety atm resull in the trust hinds becoming 
eidiawsied in 2039 


41 Given a net immiorBbon assompuon of 900.000 tmmgrants per year (both togal and olherwisej. in what 
year woidd the Sociel Seoirty iruai tond be exhausted^ 

AsauminQ loop'range net anmgration of 900,000 persons annuaPy would puah trust hmd eidiaustion to 
2041 


42 Given a net erungra i on assumpbon of 1 ,300,000 enmgranls per year (boffi legal and otharvnse), to whal 
year woidd the Sociai Seointy irusi hind be exteaustadT 

Assuming long-range net wmagfabon of 1 3 iiitouii ptrsons annuety would push trust fund exhaustion 
to 2043 


43 Given a net irmugrabon assumption of 0 toWTagr an ts per year, wfiai would be the Soosl Securty cost rale 
decrease tor e 2S. 60. and TSyear period? 

Assumptions based on mto net towaor a tion are not avatabte 

44 Given a net immiQrsiion assumption of 072.500 im mig ra n t s per year. «mai would be the Sooai Securty 
cost rate decrease tor e 2$. SO. and 75>year penod? 

Program oosi rates decrease wth toc r easmo rates of net wtoapr a bcn The Trustees' report stales. *The 
cost rale decreases with ncreestog reles of net nvngratioo because nvnigretion occurs et relatively 
young ages, thereby tocreesng the nu m bers of covered workers eerier Plan toe nuntoers of 
beneiaanes Each addibonal 100.000 net towngrant s moeasas the long-range actuarial baiartoe by 
about 0 07 percent of taxable payrefl * 



1 

I 

1 

1 


mm 

— 

imm 

Suaeaaittad eeal rale: 




26-yeer 200741 

14 20 

14 13 

1390 

3007^ 

16 S3 

16 33 

1606 

TS^IMT M074i 

1^46 

liif 

"iJST 


Source: Table crested by CftS bom deta eacerpted bom The 2007 Annual Peporf of toe Board 
of T/uafees of toe FaOaral OtMge and Stevnora insurance and Fedaref OiaaMfy tosuranee 
Truif Funds. Table VI 03 
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45 « nti MTvnigrBbofl •S4ampiion of 900.000 Hnmiy a n tt por yMf. would Ot dio Soooi Socurdy 

cost rsto docroaso tor a 25. 50. and 7S-y«ar perkxr? 

Soe atM>«« table 

45 Given a oat nmgfa u oo aasumplan of 1.300,000 anmpranto por year, wbal would be ffte Social Sacurdy 
cost rate decrease tor a 25. SO. and 75>year penod7 

See above table 
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Answers to Post-Hearing Questions from Ronald Bird, Ph.D., Chief Econo- 
mist AND Director of the Office of Economic Policy and Analysis, U.S. De- 
partment OF Labor 



United States Department of Labor 

Office of Congkessional and Intergovernmental Affairs 
POC; Sarah Pierce (OCIA), 202-693-4612 

Questions for the Record 

Hearing on Hearing on Comprehensive Immigration Reform: 
Government Perspectives on Immigration Statistics 
June 6'“, 2007 

Subcommittee on Immigration, Citizenship, Refugees, Border 
Security, and International Law 

Committee on the Judiciary 
U.S. House of Representatives 


> Responses fo the Honorable ZiOe Lofgren Page 1 

y Responses to the Honorable Steve King Page 8 


Enclosed; 

Table 1. Numbei' of unemployed persons and unemployment rate. 


1986-2006 annual averages Page 9 

T able 2a. Number of unemployed persons by foreign-bom status, 

1996-2006' annual averages Page 10 

Table 2b. Unemployment rate by foreign-born status, 1996-2006^ 

annual averages Page 1 1 


Responses to the Honorable Zoe Lofgren 
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1 . How much does deportation cost per individual? 

DOL does not have responsibility for die referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

2. How many indhiduals have been deported annually since 1986? 

DOL does not have responsibility' for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
infoimation requested. 

3. How many immigration-related worksite enforcement cases have been brought 
annually since 1986? 

DOL does not have responsibility for die referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

4. How many criminal prosecution cases have been brought against employers for 
immigration-related offenses annually since 1986? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

5. What is the number of undocumented immigrants in the U.S.? 

Current Population Suivey estimates of the labor force status of the foreign born do not 
distinguish between the documented and undocumented population, An oft-cited study 
by the Pew Hispanic Center estimates that the undocumented population numbered 
between 1 1,5 and 12 million in March 2006. 

6. What is the number of undocumented immigrants whose households within the U.S. 
contain both documented and undocumented family members? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
infoimation requested. 

7. What is the number of households headed by an undocumented immigrant but 
comprised of both documented and undocumented family members within the U.S.? 

DOL does not have responsibility for die referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 


8 . 


What is the number of undocumented immigrants with family members (spouse 
and minor children) outside the U.S.? 
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DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thns does not have the 
information reqnested. 

9. What is the number of family members (spouse and minor children) of 
undocnmented immigrants residing outside the U.S? 

DOL does not have responsibility' for the referenced data and thns does not have the 
information reqnested. 

10. What is the number of people in the family backlog broken down by preference 
category and country of chargeability? 

DOL does not have responsibility for die referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

11. What is the number of people in the employment backlog broken down by 
preference category and country of chargeability? 

DOL does not have data on the total nnmber of people in the employment preference 
waiting list since it is composed of: 

1) Persons with petitions and/or immigrant adjustment applications pending with U.S. 
Citizenship and Immigration Sendees (USCIS) or before the Executive Office for 
Immigration Review (EOTR). 

2) Persons outside the United States with approved petitions waiting for their visa to 
become available or their application for an immigrant visa to be adjndicated. 

3) Persons with labor certifications pending at DOL. 

4) Persons inside the United States with approved petitions waiting for their visa 
numbei- to become available. 

There are appro.ximately 40,000 persons waiting for a peimanem labor ceitification from 
DOL. 

1 2. What percent of family-based beneficiaries “drop ont” (i.e. do not complete 
processing) once a visa is available per year since 1990? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 


13. What percent of employment-based beneficiaries “drop ont” (i.e. do not complete 
processing) once a visa is available per year since 1990? 

DOL does not have responsibility for die referenced data and thus does not have the 
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information requested. 

14. What is the number of lawful permanent residents each year for the family-based 
preference (broken down by category and by derivative)? 

DOL does not have responsibility for tiie referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

15. What percentage of the total of lawful permanent residents each year is made up of 
the family-based preference (broken down by category and by derivative)? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

1 6. What is the number of lawful permanent residents each year for the 
employment-based preference (broken down by category and by derivative)? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

17. What percentage of the total of lawful permanent residents each year is made up of 
the employment-based preference (broken down by category and by derivative)? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

18. What is the number of lawful permanent residents each year for the humanitarian 
categories (broken down by category- and by derivative)? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

1 9. What percentage of the total of lawful permanent residents each year is made up of 
the humanitarian categories (broken down by category aud by derivative)? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 


20. What is the number of lawful permanent residents each year for the diversity-based 
preference (broken down by category and by derivative)? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 
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21. What percentage of the total of la^vfol permanent residents each year is made np of 
the diversity-based preference (broken down by category and by derivative)? 

DOL does not have responsibility for die referencesd data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

22. How many immigrants have enleretl the U.S. illegally each year since 1986? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

23. How many immigrants overstayed their visas each year since 1986? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

24. What has been the overall nnemployment rate in the (j.S. each year since 1986? 

See table L below-, 

25. What is the number of unemployed individuals in the 1J.S. each year since 1986? 

See table 1, below. 

26. What has been the unemployment rate of immigrants in the U.S. each year since 
1986? 

See table 2. below , Note that the table lists values for all foreign-boni pei'sons, as well as 
separate estimates for the foreign-born who have become U.S. citizens and those who are 
non-citizens. 

27. What has been the number of unemployed immigrants in the U.S. each year since 
1986? 

See table 2, below. Note that the table lists values for all foreign-born persons, as w ell as 
separate estimates for the foreign-born who have become U.S. citizens and those who are 
non-citizens. 

28. What has been the unemployment rate of illegal immigrants iu the U.S. each year 
since 1986? 


DOL does not have responsibility for die referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 
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29. What has been the number of unemployed illegal immigrants in the U.S. each year 
since 1986? 

DOL does not have responsibility for tiie referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

30. What has been the unemployment rate of American workers each year since 1986? 

See table 2. Note that the table lists values for native-born Americans as well as foreign- 
born persons who are U.S. citizens. 

31. What has been the number of unemployed American workers each year since 1986? 

See table 2, Note that the table lists values for native-born Americans as well as foreign- 
born persons who are U.S. citizens. 

32. What is the unemployment rate for immigrants who entered through a family-based 
preference each year since 1990? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

33. What is the number of unemployed immigrants who entered through a family-based 
preference each year since 1990? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

34. What is the unemployment rate for immigrants who entered through an 
employment-based preference each year since 1990? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 


35. What is the number of unemployed immigrants who entered through an 
employment-based preference each year since 1990? 

DOL does not have responsibility for tiie referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

36. Given unlimited access, what is the number of people in the world who are willing 
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come to the IJ.S. if they could each year? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

37. What are the naturalization rates, by year, for immigrants in the IJ.S. since 1970? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

38. What is the median annual income of an undocumented immigrant household? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

39. Given a net immigration assumption of 0 immigrants per year (both legal and 
otherwise), in what year would the Social Security trust fund be exhausted? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

40. Given a net immigration assumption of 672,500 immigrants per year (both legal and 
otherwise), in what year would the Social Secnrity trnst fund be exhansted? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

41. Given a net immigration assumption ofOOO.OOO immigrants per year (both legal and 
otherwise), in what year would the Social Security trust fund be exhausted? 

DOL docs not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

42. Given a net immigration assumption of 1,300,000 immigrants per year (both legal 
and otherwise), in what year would the Social Security' trust fund be exhausted? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

43. Given a net immigration assumption of 0 immigrants per year, what would be the 
Social Security cost rate decrease for a 25, 50, and 75-year period? 

DOL does not have responsibility' for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

44. Given a net immigration assumption of 672,500 immigrants per year, what would he 
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the Social Security cost rate decrease for a 25, 50, and 75-year period? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

45. Given a net immigration assumption of 900,000 immigrants per year, what would be 
the Social Security cost rate decrease for a 25, 50, and 75-year period ? 

DOL does not have responsibility for tiie referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 

46. Given a net immigration assumption of 1,300,000 immigrants per year, what would 
be the Social Security cost rate decrease for a 25, 50, and 75-year period? 

DOL does not have responsibility for the referenced data and thus does not have the 
information requested. 


Responses to the Honorable Steve King 


47. What is the number of people in the U.S. who are bet>veen the ages of 1 6 and 74 and 
are not in the work force? 


in 2006, there were 61.5 million persons between 16 and 74 years old that were not in the 
civilian labor force (which is defined as the sum of employed and unemployed persons). 
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They represent about 29 percent of the civilian noninstitulional population age 1 6 to 74. 
This percentage has remained essentially unchanged over the past decade. 

48. If you agree, as you did at the hearing, with the statement that the sum total of the 
economic strength of a nation is directly proportional to the productivity of each of 
its people, then why does the Administration advocate legalizing a population that 
makes up 4.7% of the workforce but contributes only 2.2% of its productivity? 

T am not aware of credible data that supports the allegation that there exists a group that 
comprises “‘4.7% of the workforce but contributes only 2.2% of its productivity?’' Any 
attempt to ascribe productivity differences to subgroups of the labor force is both 
theoretically and empirically questionable. Such inferences are sometimes draw n on the 
basis of low'er educational attainment of oue group compared to another. While it is 
sometimes implied that lower educational attainment equates with lower labor 
productivity, it should also be recognized that there are many situations in which joint 
production makes it impossible to distinguish the separate productivities of individual 
workers. Lower skilled workers may enable more highly skilled workers to achieve 
greater productivity by focusing more of their efforts on the highest value-added 
opportunities and avoiding routine activities (e.g.. emptying the trash and sweeping the 
office floor) that can be delegated to less skilled workers. Indeed it is arguable that the 
total of output might be less in a mono-skilled economy in which everyone had the same 
high educational attainment than in a diversely skilled economy in which division of 
labor allows each individual to concentrate their efforts on their comparative advantages. 
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Table 1. Number of unemployed persons and unemployment rate, 
1986-2006 annual averages 



Unemployed 
Persons 
(in thousands) 

Unemployment 

Rate 

(percent) 

1986 

8,237 

7.0 

1987 

7,425 

6.2 

1989 

6,701 

5.5 

1990 

6,528 

5.3 

1991 

7,047 

5.6 

1992 

8,628 

6.8 

1993 

9,613 

7.5 

1994 

8,940 

6.9 

1995 

7,996 

6.1 

1996 

7,404 

5.6 

1997 

7,236 

5.4 


SOURCE: Current Population Survey, 


Unemployed 
Persons 
(in thousands) 

Unemployment 

Rate 

(percent) 

1998 

6,739 

4.9 

1999 

6,210 

4.5 

2000 

5,880 

4.2 

2001 

5,692 

4.0 

2002 

6,801 

4.7 

2003 

8,378 

5,8 

2004 

8,774 

6.0 

2005 

8,149 

5.5 

2006 

7,591 

5.1 

2007 

7,001 

4,6 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 2a. Number of unemployed persons arid unemployment rate by foreign-born status, 1996- 
2006^ annual averages (Note: because of rounding, subgroup counts may not add to grand 
totals) 

Unemployed Persons (in thousands) 

Foreign-born 


Year 

Total 

Native-born 

Total 

Citizen 

Noncitizen 

1996^ 

7,312 

6,302 

1,009 

234 

776 

1997^ 

6,766 

5,824 

942 

238 

704 

1998 

6,210 

5,354 

856 

238 

618 

1999 

5,880 

5,089 

790 

228 

563 

2000 

5,692 

4,893 

799 

218 

581 

2001 

6,801 

5,760 

1,040 

291 

749 

2002 

8,378 

7,097 

1,281 

407 

873 

2003 

8,774 

7,389 

1,385 

454 

931 

2004 

8,149 

6,971 

1,178 

363 

816 

2005 

7,591 

6,570 

1,020 

335 

665 

2006 

7,001 

6,078 

923 

262 

660 


SOURCE: Unpublished foreign born tables, Current Population Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In response to the Increased demand for statistical information about the foreign born, questions on 
nativity, citizenship, year of entry into the United States, and the parental nativity of respondents were 
added to the Current Population Survey (CPS) beginning in January 1994. Prior to 1994, the primary 
sources of data on the foreign bom were the decennial census, two CPS supplements (conducted in Apr! 
1983 and November 1989), and, to some extent, information collected by the U.S. Citizenship and 
Immigration Services. Data for 1994 and 1995 had problems and are not strictly comparable with data fo 
1996 and subsequent years, thus, only data since 1996 are compiled by BLS. 

^ The total number of unemployed and the unemployment rate for 1996 and 1997 differ slightly from 
currently published figures because of the differences in the weights used to calculate these estimates. 
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Table 2b. Unemployment rate by foreign-born status, 1996-2006^ annual averages (Note; 
because of rounding, subgroup counts may not add to grand totals) 

Unemployment Rate (percent) 

Foreign-born 


Year 

Total 

Native-born 

Total 

Citizen 

Noncitizen 

1996^ 

5.5 

5.3 

7.0 

4.6 

8.3 

1997^ 

5.0 

4.8 

6.1 

4.1 

7.4 

1998 

4.5 

4.4 

5.3 

3.8 

6.2 

1999 

4.2 

4.1 

4.8 

3.5 

5.6 

2000 

4.0 

4.0 

4.2 

3.0 

4.9 

2001 

4.7 

4.7 

5.2 

3.8 

6.1 

2002 

5.8 

5.7 

6.3 

5,2 

7.1 

2003 

6,0 

5.9 

6.6 

5,5 

7.3 

2004 

5,5 

5.5 

5.5 

4,2 

6.3 

2005 

5,1 

5.2 

4,6 

3,8 

5.2 

2006 

4,6 

4.7 

4.0 

2.8 

4.7 


SOURCE: Unpublished foreign born tables, Current Population Survey, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 

^ In response to the increased demand for statistical information about the foreign born, 
questions on nativity, citizenship, year of entry into the United States, and the parental nativity 
of respondents were added to the Current Population Survey (CPS) beginning in January 
1994. Prior to 1994, the primary sources of data on the foreign born were the decennial 
census, two CPS supplements (conducted in April 1983 and November 1989), and, to some 
extent, information collected by the U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services. Data for 1994 
and 1995 had problems and are not strictly comparable with data for 1996 and subsequent 
years, thus, only data since 1996 are compiled by BLS. 

^ The total number of unemployed and the unemployment rate for 1996 and 1997 differ slightly 
from currently published figures because of the differences in the weights used to calculate 
these estimates. 
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Answers to Post-Hearing Questions from Michael Hoefer, Director of the 
Office of Immigration Statistics (OIS), U.S. Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity, WITH Addendum 


Question#: 

1 

Topic: 

deporration cost 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Reform 

Priinarj’: 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 


Question: How much does deportation cost per individual? 

Answer: 

The total cost from initial detention to removal of an alien is not tracked, as it varies 
depending on the type of immigration proceeding and mode of removal (commercial air, 
JPATS, EscortedAJnescorted, etc.). The average removal cost is $1000 and the average 
detention cost is $2, 900 (based on a stay of 30 days and at a cost of $97 a day). 
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Question#: 

2 

Topic: 

annual deportation 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Reform 

Priinarj’: 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 


Question: How many individuals have been deported annually since 1986? 

Answer: 

More than 2 million aliens have been formally removed from the United States during the 
period from 1986-2005 (See Table 1). An additional 24 million aliens have been 
removed under voluntary departure procedures during the 1986-2005 periods. Voluntary 
departures are a form of relief from formal removal, under which an alien is permitted to 
depart the United States voluntarily. Most of the voluntary departures are of Mexican 
nationals who have been apprehended by the U.S. Border Patrol and are returned to 
Mexico. 

Table 1. 

ALIENS REMOVED OR EXPELLED: FISCAL YEARS 1986 TO 2005 


Year 

Fornial removals ' 

Voluntarv departures ^ 

1986 

24,592 

1,586,320 

1987 

24,336 

1,091,203 

1988 

25,829 

91 1,790 

1989 

34,427 

830,890 

1990 

30,039 

1,022,533 

1991 

33, 1 89 

1,061,105 

1992 

43,671 

1,105,829 

1993 

42,542 

1,243,410 

1994 

45,674 

1,029,107 

1995 

50,924 

1,313,764 

1996 

69,680 

1,573,428 

1997 

1 14,432 

1 ,440,684 

1998 

173,146 

1,570,127 

1999 

181,194 

1,574,803 

2000 

186,391 

1,675,827 

2001 

178,207 

1,254,182 

2002 

150,788 

934,463 

2003 

189,856 

888,409 

2004 

204,290 

1,036,133 

2005 

208,521 

965,538 


^ Formal removals from the United States pursuant to final orders 
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Question#: 

2 

Topic: 

annual deportation 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Reform 

Priinarj’: 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 


of exclusion, deportation, or removal. 

^ Voluntary departures from the United States that are verified by the Department of 
Homeland Security, Voluntary departures are a form of relief from formal removal, 
under which an alien is permitted to depart the United States voluntarily. Most of the 
voluntary departures are of Mexican nationals who have been apprehended by the U. S. 
Border Patrol and are returned to Mexico. 

Note: Data for 1999 to 2005 reported as of January 2006, 

Source: U.S. Department of Homeland Security 
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QuestioTi#: 

3 

Topic: 

worksite enforcement 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Reform 

Priinarj’: 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 


Question: How many immigration related worksite enforcement cases have been brought 
annually since 1986? 

Answer: 

The average annual number of administrative arrests as a result of worksite investigations 
was more than 6,100 during 1992-1999, decreasing to an average of approximately 1,950 
during 2000-03. Data on investigations completed are not available since 2003; however, 
a complete series on administrative arrests resulting from employer sanctions 
investigations is available since 1986 (Table 2), The average annual number of 
administrative arrests was approximately 1 1,700 from 1995-99, reduced to 660 from 
2000-04, but increased to 1,116 in Fiscal Year 2005, and reached 3,667 in Fiscal Year 
2006. 

TABLE 2 

EMPLOYER INVESTIGATION ACTIVITIES OF THE INS AND ICE 
IMMIGRATION INVESTIGATIONS PROGRAM 
FISCAL YEARS 1986-2006 


Fiscal Year 

Cases 

completed 

Warnings 

Notices of 
Intent to 
Fine 

Final 

orders 

Administrativ 
e Arrests 







1986 

968 

NA 

NA 

NA 


1987 

1,749 

NA 

NA 

NA 


1988 

7,953 

1,425 

1.092 

25 


1989 

1 1,062 

1,199 

1,700 

375 

6,027 

1990 

10,069 

1,375 

1,278 

898 

5,352 

1991 

7,403 

1,179 

1,274 

946 

7,871 

1992 

7,053 

840 

1,461 

1,063 

8,027 

1993 

6,237 

758 

1,302 

944 

7,630 

1994 

6,169 

683 

1,063 

836 

7,554 

1995 

5,283 

550 

1,055 

909 

10,014 

1996 

5,149 

668 

1,019 

808 

14,164 

1997 

7,537 

733 

862 

777 

17,552 

1998 

7,788 

642 

1,023 

535 

13,914 

1999 

3,898 

383 

417 

297 

2,849 
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Question#: 

3 

Topic: 

worksite enforcement 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Refomi 

Priinarj’: 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 



1,966 

282 

178 

180 

1 953 1 

1 2001 1 

1,595 

169 

100 

78 



2,061 

124 

53 

13 


2003 

2,194 

479 


124 

445 

2004 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

685 

2005 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,116 

2006 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3,667 


Employer investigations target employers of unauthorized aliens and include criminal 
investigations, administrative investigations, auxiliaiy investigations, ICE Headquarters 
Investigation Project, and Department of Labor ESA-91. In FY 2003, also includes 
statistics pertaining to Work Site Enforcement National Interest Investigations. 

NA - Not available 
Sources: 

Performance Analysis System (PAS), Department of Homeland Security (Fiscal Years 
1986-2003) Treasury Enforcement Communications System (TECS) (Fiscal Years 
2004-2006) 
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Question#: 

4 

Topic: 

criminal prosecution cases 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Reform 

Priinarj’: 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 


Question: How many criminal prosecution cases have been brought against employers 
for immigration related offenses annually since 1986? 


Answer: 

The number of prosecutions brought against employers is more appropriately directed to 
the U.S. Department of Justice. 
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Question#: 

5 

Topic: 

iindociimenied immigrants 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Refomi 

Priinarj’: 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 


Question: What is the number of undocumented immigrants in the U.S.? 

Answer: The Office of Immigration Statistics estimated that there were 10.5 million 
unauthorized residents in the United States as of January 1, 2005 and projects there were 
approximately 12 million residents as of January 1, 2007. 
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Question#: 

6 

Topic: 

docnmenied and undocumented 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Reform 

Priinarj’: 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 


Question: What is the number of undocumented immigrants whose households within 
the U.S. contain both documented and undocumented family members? 

Answer: There is no government source of information on the number of households 
within the U.S. containing both documented and undocumented family members. 
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Question#: 

7 

Topic: 

household head 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Reform 

Priinarj’: 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 


Question: What is the number of households headed by an undocumented immigrant but 
comprised of both documented and undocumented family members within the U.S.? 

Answer: There is no government source of information on the number of U-S. 
households headed by an undocumented immigrant but comprised of both documented 
and undocumented family members. 
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Question#: 

8 

Topic: 

outside US 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Reform 

Priinarj’: 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 


Question: What is the number of undocumented immigrants with family members 
(spouse and minor children) outside the U.S.? 

Answer: There is no government source of information on the number of undocumented 
immigrants with family members outside the U.S. 
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Question#: 

9 

Topic: 

family members 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Reform 

Priinarj’: 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 


Question: What is the number of family members (spouse and minor children) of 
undocumented immigrants residing outside the U S? 

Answer: There is no government source of information on the number of family 
members (spouse and minor children) of undocumented immigrants residing outside the 
United States; however, some older information is available that may be instructive. A 
survey conducted of 1 .66 million aliens who were granted legalization under the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRC A) of 1986 based on their residence in the 
U.S. of at least 5 years found that these undocumented aliens had an estimated 60,000 
spouses and 424,000 children living outside the United States. 
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Question#: 

10 

Topic: 

family backlog 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Reform 

Primarj’: 

The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 


Question: What is the number of people in the family backlog broken down by 
preference category and country of chargeability? 

Answer: 

There is currently no government system to determine the number of persons waiting for 
a family or employment preference visa number. For many years, the U.S. Department 
of State (DOS) published an estimate of the backlog for those abroad based on its files. 
The State Department stopped publishing backlog totals in 2000 because by then it was 
clear that an increasing percentage of intending immigrants were already in the United 
States rather than abroad, and no data were available to estimate those inside the United 
States. 

The continuing lack of data on persons waiting for a visa number in the United States 
makes backlog estimates very difficult to construct. The recent Senate bill (S. 1348) on 
comprehensive immigration reform had a proposal that required an estimate of those 
persons potentially eligible to immigrate who had been petitioned for before May 2005, 
Based on that requirement, and limited to those petitioned for before May 2005, the DHS 
estimates that approximately 4.2 million persons are in the family preference backlog as 
of March 2007. The number of persons in the backlog who were petitioned for since 
May 2005 is unknown, as is the distribution by country of chargeability. The distribution 
by preference category is shown below: 

Estimated Family Preference Backlog as of March 2007 
Limited to Persons Petitioned for before May 2005 


Category 

Number 

Percent 

Family First (Unmarried Sons and 
Daughters of Citizens) 

373,000 

9% 

Family 2A (Unmarried Sons and 
Daughters ofLPRs) 

680,000 

16% 

Family 2B (Unmarried Sons and 
Daughters ofLPRs) 

799,000 

19% 

Family Third (Married Sons and 
Daughters of Citizens) 

692,000 

16% 

Family Fourth (Brothers and Sisters 

1,690,000 

40% 
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10 

Topic: 

family backlog 

Hearing: 

Comprehensive Immigration Refomi 

Priinarj’: 

The Honorable Zoc Lofgrcn 

Committee: 

JUDICIARY (HOUSE) 


of Adult Citizens) 



Total 

4,234,000 

1 00% 


The estimates were based on the DOS list of persons waiting for a visa waiting abroad, 
historical attrition rates in visa usage, historical distributions of those who adjust status 
from within the United States as compared to those who enter with a visa, and estimates 
of the number of persons with pending family petitions. These estimates will be updated 
as the DOS refines their waiting lists. 
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Question: What is the number of people in the employment backlog broken down by 
preference category and country of chargeability? 

Answer: 

The number of people in the employment backlog is more difficult to estimate than the 
family backlog because 80 percent of employment preference immigrants typically adjust 
from within the United States, and there is limited information is available on those 
inside the United States. 

The estimate of the number of persons in the employment preference waiting list as of 
March 2007 is between 500,000 and 550,000 (excluding approximately 27,000 persons 
awaiting a labor certification at the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL)). No estimates are 
available by preference category or country of chargeability, however, there should be 
very few persons waiting for a visa under the first preference because the category has 
been current for many years. Within the second preference, nearly all of those waiting 
should be from China (mainland) and India. 

The estimate has three components: 

1) Persons with petitions and/or immigrant adjustment applications pending at the 
U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Service (USCIS) or before the Executive Office 
for Immigration Review (EOTR). 

2) Persons outside the United States with approved petitions waiting for their visa to 
become available or their application for an immigrant visa to be adjudicated. 

3) Persons inside the United States with approved petitions waiting for their visa 
number to become available. 
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Question: What percent of family based beneficiaries “drop out” (i.e. do not complete 
processing) once a visa is available per year since 1990? 

Questions 12-13 are more appropriately answered by the U.S. Department of State, who 
also testified at the hearing. 
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Question: What percent of employment based beneficiaries “drop ouf’ (i.e. do not 
complete processing) once a visa is available per year since 1990? 

Questions 12-13 are more appropriately answered by the U.S. Department of State, who 
also testified at the hearing, 
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Question: What is the number of lawful permanent residents each year for the family 
based preference (broken down by categoiy and by derivative)? 

Answer: The average number of persons granted LPR status under the family-based 
preferences during FYs 2004-06 was 216,500: 134,300 were principals and 82,200 were 
dependents (see Table 3). 


Table 3 

Average Annual Number of Persons Granted Lawful Permanent Resident Status 
By Major Category of Admission and Principal/Derivative Status: Fiscal Years 2004 to 2006 



Total 

Principals 

Derivatives 

Category of Admission 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

1,115,507 

100.0 

842,850 

100.0 

272,657 

100.0 

Family-sponsored preferences 

216,518 

19.4 

134,282 

15.9 

82,236 

30.2 

Unmarried sons/daughters of U.S. citizens 

25,514 

2.3 

18,482 

2.2 

7,031 

2.6 

Spouses and children of alien residents 

101,933 

9.1 

84,619 

10.0 

17,314 

6.4 

Married sons/daughters of U.S. citizens 

24,380 

2.2 

7,616 

0.9 

16,764 

6.1 

Siblings of U.S. citizens 

64,692 

5.8 

23,565 

2.8 

41,127 

15.1 

Immediate relatives of U.S. citizens 

478,810 

42.9 

478,443 

56.8 

367 

0.1 

Spouses 

283,727 

25.4 

283,727 

33.7 

0 

0.0 

Parents 

93,363 

8.4 

93,363 

11.1 

0 

0.0 

Children 

101,087 

9.1 

100,720 

11.9 

367 

0.1 

Children born abroad to alien residents 

634 

0.1 

634 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

Employment-based preferences 

187,096 

16.8 

S6, 157 

10.2 

100,939 

37.0 

Priority workers 

44,327 

4.0 

18,223 

2.2 

26,104 

9.6 

Professionals with advanced degrees 

32,347 

2.9 

15,540 

1.8 

16,807 

6.2 

Skilled workers, professionals, unskilled 
workers 

101,654 

9.1 

48,128 

5.7 

53,526 

19.6 

Special immigrants 

8,360 

0.7 

4,128 

0.5 

4,232 

1.6 

Investors 

408 

0.0 

138 

0.0 

270 

0.1 

Diversity programs 

46,930 

4.2 

24,358 

2.9 

22,57f 

a 3 

Refugees and Asylees 

143,549 

12.9 

78,878 

9.4 

64,671 

23.7 

Refugee adjustments 

91,099 

8.2 

51,042 

6.1 

40,057 

14.7 

Asylee adjustments 

52,449 

4.7 

27,836 

3.3 

24,614 

9.0 

Other cateaories 

42,604 

3.8 

40,731 

4.8 

1,873 

0.7 


Source: U.S. Depatlmenl of Homeland Security, Computer Linked Application Information Management System (CLAIMS), Legal Immigrant Data, Fiscal 
Years 2004 to 2006. 
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Question: What percentage of the total of lawful permanent residents each year is made 
up of the family based preference (broken down by category and by derivative)? 

Answer: Family-based preference immigrants accounted for 19.4 percent of all 
immigrants admitted during FYs 2004-06. Family-based preference principals accounted 
for 15.9 percent of all principals, and their family members accounted for 30.2 percent of 
all derivatives (see Table 3.) 
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Question: What is the number of lawful permanent residents each year for the 
employment based preference (broken down by category and by derivative)? 

Answer: The average number of persons granted LPR status under the employment- 
sponsored preferences during FYs 2004-06 was 187,100: 86,000 were principals and 
100,700 were dependents (see Table 3). 
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Question: What percentage of the total of lawful permanent residents each year is made 
up of the employment based preference (broken down by category and by derivative)? 

Answer: Employment-sponsored preference immigrants accounted for 16.8 percent of all 
immigrants admitted during FYs 2004-06. Employment-sponsored preference principals 
accounted for 10.2 percent of all principals, and their family members accounted for 36.9 
percent of all derivatives (see Table 3.) 
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Question: What is the number of lawful permanent residents each year for the 
humanitarian categories (broken down by category and by derivative)? 

Answer: The average number of persons granted LPR status as refugees or asylees 
during FYs 2004-06 was 143,500: 78,900 were principals and 64,700 were dependents 
(see Table 3 in the answer to question 22). 
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Question: What percentage of the total of lawful permanent residents each year is made 
up of the humanitarian categories (broken down by category and by derivative)? 


Answer: Refugees and asylees accounted for 12.9 percent of all immigrants admitted 
during FYs 2004-06. Refugee and asylee principals accounted for 9.4 percent of all 
principals, and their family members accounted for 23.7 percent of all derivatives. 
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Question: What is the number of lawful permanent residents each year for the diversity 
based preference (broken down by categoiy and by derivative)? 

Answer: The average number of persons granted LPR status under the diversity program 
during FYs 2004-06 was 46,900: 24,400 were principals and 22,600 were dependents. 
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Question: What percentage of the total of lawful permanent residents each year is made 
up of the diversity based preference (broken down by category and by derivative)? 

Answer: Diversity immigrants accounted for 4,2 percent of all immigrants admitted 
during FYs 2004-06. Diversity principals accounted for 2.9 percent of all principals, and 
their family members accounted for 8.3 percent of all derivatives. 
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Question: How many immigrants have entered the U S. illegally each year since 1986? 
Answer: 

The number of immigrants who enter the United States illegally each year is unknown, 
however, the Office of Immigration Statistics (OIS) estimates that the net increase in the 
resident illegal alien population has averaged approximately 500,000 persons per year 
since 1990. The gross number of entrants exceeds 500,000 by an unknown amount. 
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Question: How many immigrants overstayed their visas each year since 1986? 

Answer: The number of persons who overstay each year is unknown, but some estimates 
from the early 1990s place the percentage of illegal immigrants who overstayed their 
visas at between 30 and 40 percent. 
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Question: What has been the overall unemployment rate in the U.S. each year since 

1986 ? 

Answer: This will be more appropriately answered by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
who also testified at the hearing. 
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Question: What is the number of unemployed individuals in the U S. each year since 

1986 ? 

Answer: This will be more appropriately answered by the U S. Department of Labor, 
who also testified at the hearing, 
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Question: What has been the unemployment rate of immigrants in the U S. each year 
since 1986? 


Answer: This will be more appropriately answered by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
who also testified at the hearing, 
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Question: What has been the number of unemployed immigrants in the U.S. each year 
since 1986? 

Answer: This will be more appropriately answered by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
who also testified at the hearing. 
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Question: What has been the unemployment rate of illegal immigrants in the US. each 
year since 1986? 

Answer: The unemployment rate of illegal immigrants in the US. each year since 1986 
is unknown. 
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Question: What has been the number of unemployed illegal immigrants in the U.S. each 
year since 1986? 

Answer: The number of unemployed illegal immigrants in the U.S. each year since 1986 
is unkown. 
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Question: What has been the unemployment rate of American workers each year since 

1986 ? 

Answer: This will be more appropriately answered by the U S. Department of Labor, 
who also testified at the hearing. 
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Question: What has been the number of unemployed American workers each year since 
1986 ? 

Answer: This will be more appropriately answered by the U S. Department of Labor, 
who also testified at the hearing. 
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Question: What is the unemployment rate for immigrants who entered through a family 
based preference each year since 1990? 

Answer: 

The unemployment rate for immigrants who entered through a family based preference 
each year since 1990 is unlcnown. 
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Question: What is the unemployment rate for immigrants who entered through an 
employment based preference each year since 1990? 


Answer: 

The unemployment rate for immigrants who entered through an employment based 
preference each year since 1990 is unknown. 
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Question: Given unlimited access, what is the number of people In the world who are 
willing come to the U.S. if they could each year? 

Answer: 

The number of people who want to come to the United States is unknown, but an 
indicator of the large number of people who wish to immigrate is the numbers who apply 
for the 50,000 visas available under the Diversity Lottery each year. Persons applying 
need to have either a high school education or its equivalent, defined as successful 
completion of a 12-year course of elementary and secondary education; or two years of 
work experience within the past five years in an occupation requiring at least two years of 
training or experience to perfonn, Nationals from the leading immigrant countries are 
not allowed to participate in the program. Despite the exemption of the 1 8 leading 
countries, there were over 6.4 million applications in 2008. Taking into account 
dependents, there were more than 10 million participants. 
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Question: What are the naturalization rates, by year, for immigrants in the U.S. since 
1970? 


Answer: 

Approximately 60 percent of immigrants entering from 1973 to 1985 have naturalized as 
of 2005. Immigrants may naturalize any time after 5 years of lawful permanent residence 
so the rate of naturalization for this cohort of immigrants will continue to increase in the 
future. Immigrants admitted since 1985 have lower overall rates because they have been 
in the U.S. for fewer years, but they have a higher rate of naturalization 10 years after 
they immigrated compared to earlier cohorts. About 33 percent of immigrants admitted 
before 1986 had naturalized after 10 years, while between 45 and 50 percent of 
immigrants admitted from 1992-95 had naturalized after 10 years residence. It is not 
known whether the recent increase in naturalization after 10 years will result in an 
increase in lifetime naturalization rates, or simply more rapid naturalization. 
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Question: What is the median annual income of an undocumented immigrant household? 

Answer: There is no government source of information on the median annual income of 
an undocumented immigrant household; however, some older information is available 
that may be instructive. A survey conducted of 1.66 million aliens who were granted 
legalization under the Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRC A) of 1986 based on 
their residence in the U.S. of at least 5 years found that the median annual income was 
$15,364 in 1987. The mean family income for undocumented households was $18,196, 
which compared to the U.S. resident mean of $30,853 in 1987. 
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Question: 

Given a net immigration assumption of 0 immigrants per year (both legal and otherwise), 
in what year would the Social Security trust fund be exhausted? 

Answer: 

As shown in Table VI. D3 of the 2007 Trustees Report, a reduction in annual ultimate net 
immigration of about one-fourth (from 900,000 to 672,500) would result in acceleration 
of the Trust Fund exhaustion date by about 1.4 years (this rounds to 2 years, from 2041 to 
2039, in the 2007 Trustees Report). A complete elimination of net immigration going 
forward would accelerate the exhaustion year of the Trust Funds by approximately 6 
years, from 2041 to 2035. 

Question: 

Given an ultimate net immigration assumption of 672,500 immigrants per year (both 
legal and otherwise), in what year would the Social Security trust fund be exhausted'i^ 

Answer: 

The Social Security Trust Fund would be exhausted in 2039 assuming 672,500 
immigrants per year. These results reflect the Trustees' high-cost assumption with regard 
to total net immigration, but with all other assumptions the same as for the intermediate 
alternative n “best estimate.” (Source: 2007 OASDI Trustees Report, Appendix VI, D. 
Long-range Sensitivity Analysis, Table VI.D3, D3, 
http://ww~w.ssa..aov/OACT/TR/TRQ7/VI LRsensitivitv.html#wp929QQ) . 

Question: 

Given an ultimate net immigration assumption of 900,000 immigrants per year (both 
legal and otherwise), in what year would the Social Security trust fund be exhausted? 

Answer: 

The Social Security Trust Fund would be exhausted in 2041 assuming 900,000 
immigrants per year. This represents the Trustees’ intermediate alternative 11 estimate. 
(Source: 2007 OASDI Trustees Report, Appendix VI, D. Long-range Sensitivity 
Analysis, Table VTD3, 

http://www.ssa.gov/OACT/TR/TRQ7A^I_LRsensitivity.html#wp929QQ ). 


Question: 
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Given an ultimate net immigration assumption of 1 ,300,000 immigrants per year (both 
legal and otherwise), in what year would the Social Security trust fund be exhausted‘s 

Answer: 

The Social Security Trust Fund would be exhausted in 2043 assuming 1,300,000 
immigrants per year. These results reflect the Trustees' low-cost assumption with regard 
to total net immigration, but with all other assumptions the same as for the intermediate 
alternative n best estimate, (Source: 2007 OASDI Trustees Report, Appendix VI, D. 
Long-range Sensitivity Analysis, Table VLD3, 

http://www.ssa. gov/0 ACT/TR/TR07A^I_LRsensitivity.html#wp92900 ). 

Question: 

Given a net immigration assumption of 0 immigrants per year, what would be the Social 
Security cost rates be for a 25, 50, and 75-year period? 

Answer: 

Table VI. D3 of the 2007 Trustees Report shows summarized 25-year, 50-year, and 75- 
year cost rates under a reduction in ultimate annual net immigration of about one-fourth 
from Alternative 11 assumptions (from 900,000 to 672,500). A complete elimination of 
net immigration going forward would result in an increase in summarized cost rates from 
alternative 11 projections, which is about four times the projected increase going from net 
annual ultimate immigration of 900,000 individuals to 672,500 individuals. The 
summarized cost rates would increase from 14. 13 percent of payroll to about 14.55 for 
the 25-year period, from 15.33 to about 16.13 percent for the 50-year period, and from 
15.87 to about 16.75 percent of payroll for the 75-year period. 

Question: 

Given an ultimate net immigration assumption of 672,500 immigrants per year, what 
would be the Social Security cost rates be for a 25, 50, and 75-year period? 

Answer: 

The Social Security Trust Fund summarized cost rates assuming 672,500 immigrants per 
year would be: 14.26 percent of taxable payroll for the 25-year period from 2007-3 1, 
15.53 percent for the 50-year period from 2007-56, and 16.09 percent for the 75-year 
period from 2007-81, This result reflects the Trustees’ high-cost assumption with regard 
to total net immigration, but with all other estimates the same as the alternative n best- 
estimate assumptions. (Source: 2007 OASDI Trustees Report, Appendix VI, D. Long- 
range Sensitivity Analysis, Table VI. D3, 

httD://www.ssa-aov/OACT/TR/TRQ7/Vl LRsensitivitv.html#wp929QQ) . 
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Question: 

Given an ultimate net immigration assumption of 900,000 immigrants per year, what 
would be the Social Security cost rates be for a 25, 50, and 75-year period? 

Answer: 

The Social Security Trust Fund summarized cost rates assuming 900,000 immigrants per 
year would be: 14.13 percent of taxable payroll for the 25-year period from 2007-31, 
15.33 percent for the 50-year period from 2007-56, and 15.87 percent for the 75-year 
period from 2007-81, This represents the Trustees’ alternative II estimates (best 
estimates). (Source: 2007 OASDI Trustees Report, Appendix VI, D. Long-range 
Sensitivity Analysis, Table VI. D3, 

http://ww~w.ssa-aov/OACT/TR7TRQ7/Vl LRsensitivitv.html#wp929QQ) . 

Question: 

GHven an ultimate net immigration assumption of 1 ,300,000 immigrants per year, what 
would be the Social Security cost rates be for a 25, 50, and 75-year period? 

Answer: 

The Social Security Trust Fund summarized cost rates assuming 1,300,000 immigrants 
per year would be: 13.96 percent of taxable payroll for the 25-year period from 2007-31, 

1 5.05 percent for the 50-year period from 2007-56, and 1 5.57 percent for the 75-year 
period from 2007-81. These results reflect the Trustees’ low-cost assumption with regard 
to total net immigration, but with all other assumptions the same as for the intermediate 
alternative II best estimates. (Source: 2007 OASDI Trustees Report, Appendix VI, D. 
Long-range Sensitivity Analysis, Table VI.D3, 

http://www.ssa.gOv/OACT/TR/TR07/VI_LRsensitivitv.html#wp92900) . 
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https://ect.dhs. gov/iq/workflow_edit.aspx?cid=690360&tabid = 

Question: What percentage of illegal border crossers are interdicted/apprehended while 
trying to enter the United States illegally? 


Answer: 

No reliable information is available on the percentage of illegal border crossers are 
interdicted/apprehended while trying to enter the United States illegally. 
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Question: When explaining the declining naturalization rates quoted from Appendix B of 
the USCIS pamphlet Helping Immigrants Become New Americans: Communities 
Discuss the Issues you said that one factor is that some lawful permanent residents go 
back to their native countries. However, if they have abandoned their lawful permanent 
resident status they can no longer be considered as being eligible to naturalize. Your 
figures appear to include only those who are eligible to naturalize. In fact, the 2002 
figure specifically states that It represents the “Population eligible to naturalize in 2002.” 
Can you clarify your explanation'^^ 

Answer: The USCIS pamphlet titled “Helping Immigrants Become New Americans: 
Communities Discuss the Issues” cites data from multiple sources. The first part of the 
table at the top of page 14 showing percent naturalized by period of entry is based on 
population data from the 2000 census. The bottom half of the table provides information 
developed by the Office of Immigration Statistics showing estimates of the number of 
lawful permanent residents in the United States as of 2002 (1 1.4 million), the number 
eligible to naturalize (7.8 million), and the number of persons who naturalized in Fiscal 
Year 2002 (574,000). I was confused as to the source of the data quoted at the hearing so 
my answer was not as clear as it could have been. 

It is true that the number eligible to naturalize provided in the bottom section of the table 
only Include those in the United States, but the question I was asked was whether the 
trend in persons naturalized has increased or decreased. The data provided in the report 
can not answer the question. In fact, the first part of the table on page 14 shows the 
naturalization proportions for the population as of 2000. The percent naturalized is 
highest for those immigrating before 1979 because they have had more years to 
naturalize and it is likely that those who didn’t naturalize have emigrated, further 
inflating the percent naturalized. Those that entered between 1990-2000 had the lowest 
percent naturalized partly because some are not eligible to naturalize (i.e. they are here 
illegally or haven’t met the residence requirement). 

The only way to determine if naturalization rates are increasing or decreasing is to follow 
legal immigrant cohorts over time as provided in my written testimony and in response to 
question 37. It is difficult to conclusively determine if naturalization rates have changed 
over time because the rates can always change for a particular immigrant cohort until all 
have died. We have found that about 60 percent of legal immigrants eventually 
naturalize but the percent of those who naturalize after 1 0 years has increased from 34 
percent for those entering as immigrants from 1981-85 to 46 percent for those entering 
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from 1991-95. This does not necessarily mean that the eventual rates are increasing; 
instead, the only conclusion that can be drawn at this time is that aliens are naturalizing 
sooner, It will take years to determine if the 1991-95 immigrant cohort naturalizes at a 
higher rate than those who entered in 1981-85. 

A Fact Sheet titled “Naturalization Rate Estimates: Stock vs. Flow,” which is available 
on the OIS website and is attached may provide further explanation for interpreting 
naturalization rate information. We developed this fact sheet because many of our data 
users were confused between population (stock) and administrative (flow) data, and how 
to interpret each set of data. 
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Answers to Post-hearing Questions from Charles Oppenheim, Chief, 
Visa Control and Reporting Division, U.S. Department of State 


Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Mr. Charles Oppenheim by 
Chairwoman Zoe Lofgren (#10) 

Subcommittee on Immigration, Citizenship, Refugees, 

Border Security and International Law 
House Committee on the Judiciary Comprehensive Immigration reform: 
Government Perspectives on Immigration Statistics 
June 6, 2007 


Question: 

What is the number of people in the family backlog broken down by preference 
category and country of cliargeability? 

Answer: 

The following two charts reflect the current status of the family categories both in 
terms of total applications pending and country of cliargeability for applicants 
registered abroad. The cliarts do not reflect those who may adjust status in the 
United States. Chart 1 shows the country breakout by family category for the 
countries with the largest numbers. Chart 2 gives the status of active immigrant 
visas by family category. No other single country has a significant number of 
applicants. The Department can provide specifics on any particular cormtry at the 


Committee’s request. 
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CHART 1 

ACTIVE IMMIGRANT VISA APPLICANTS 
Registered at the National Visa Center 


Family Preference Categories 


Foreign 

State 

FI 

F2A 

F2B 

F3 

F4 

Total 

China 

2.231 

5,453 

17,110 

19,610 

106,954 

151,358 

India 

1,183 

3,702 

8,404 

29,682 

85,822 

128,793 

Mexico 

46,065 

221,293 

218,356 

58,452 

445,424 

989,590 

Philippines 

41,872 

12,043 

47,738 

129,031 

192,078 

422,762 

All Others 

75,767 

1 19,517 

187,774 

210,635 

479,575 

1,073,268 

Grand 

Total 

167,118 

362,008 

479,382 

447,410 

1,309,853 

2,765,771 
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CHART 2 

ACTIVE IMMIGRANT VISA APPLICANTS 
Registered at the National Visa Center 

Family Preference by Calendar Year of Petition 


Family 



FI 

F2A 

F2B 

F3 

F4 

Total 

t980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

991 

991 

T98T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

656 

656 

t982 

0 

0 

0 

0 

977 

977 

t983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2317 

2,317 

t984 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12244 

12,244 

t985 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13056 

13,056 

t986 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13344 

13,344 

1987 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15588 

15,588 

1988 

195 

27 

61 

544 

16476 

17,303 

1989 

356 

10 

31 

555 

16500 

17,452 

1990 

449 

21 

80 

1418 

18756 

20,724 

1991 

1295 

81 

481 

10375 

21584 

33,816 

1992 

9714 

302 

50830 

23560 

17473 

101,879 

1993 

9485 

254 

43658 

25814 

21085 

100,296 

1994 

7401 

620 

29305 

17406 

39678 

94,410 

1995 

8360 

2318 

22437 

15595 

79800 

128,510 

1996 

9903 

2736 

28240 

14254 

103912 

159,045 

1997 

10941 

5057 

55035 

17652 

135761 

224,446 

1998 

8902 

6580 

38699 

19248 

113958 

187,387 

1999 

8041 

1 1882 

23540 

50919 

105791 

200,173 

2000 

10487 

27407 

24281 

75264 

114625 

252,064 

2001 

23133 

125197 

49550 

71572 

317103 

586,555 

2002 

15993 

42224 

27221 

28008 

79780 

193,226 

2003 

13272 

46254 

27086 

21006 

21590 

129,208 

2004 

12226 

59043 

32987 

21007 

9159 

134,422 

2005 

1 1321 

26394 

19008 

22420 

1 1223 

90,366 

2006 

5644 

5601 

6852 

10793 

6426 

35,316 

Grand Total 

167,118 

362,008 

479,382 

447,410 

1,309,853 

2,765,771 


As of March 27, 2007 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Mr. Charles Oppenheim by 
Chairwoman Zoe Lofgren (#11) 

Subcommittee on Immigration, Citizenship, Refugees, 
Border Security and International Law 
House Committee on the Judiciary Comprehensive Immigration 
reform: Government Perspectives on Immigration Statistics 
June 6, 2007 


Question : 

What is the number of people in the employment backlog broken down by 
preference category and country of cbargeability? 

Answer : 

The following two charts reflect the current status of the employment 
categories both in tenns of total applications pending and country of 
cbargeability for applicants registered abroad. The charts do not reflect 
those who may adjust status in the United States. Chart 1 shows the country 
breakout by employment category for the countries with the largest numbers 
of applicants. Chart 2 gives the status of active immigrant visas by 
employment category. No other single country has a significant number of 
applicants. The Department can provide specifics on any particular country 


at the Committee’s request. 
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CHART 1 

EMPLOYMENT PREEERENCE CATEGORIES 


Foreign 


State 

El 

E2 

E3 

EW 

E4 

E5 

Total 

China 

251 

508 

3,069 

1,516 

1 

93 

5,438 

India 

232 

1,992 

8,067 

71 

44 

0 

10,406 

Mexico 

137 

17 

903 

316 

39 

0 

1,412 

Philippines 

35 

31 

21,963 

292 

21 

0 

22,342 

All Others 

2.644 

1,357 

13.292 

1,928 

449 

178 

19,848 

Grand 

3,299 

3,905 

47,294 

4,123 

554 

271 

59,446 


Total 
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CHART 2 

ACTIVE IMMIGRANT VISA APPLICANTS 
Registered at the National Visa Center 

Employment Preference by Calendar Year of Petition 


Grand 



El 

E2 

E3 

EW 

3rd 

Total 

4th 

Total 

5th 

Total 

Total 

1988 

0 

0 

6 

208 

214 

0 

0 

214 

1989 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1990 

0 

0 

6 

24 

30 

0 

0 

30 

1991 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1992 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1993 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1994 

5 

2 

8 

12 

20 

5 

0 

32 

1995 

4 

3 

42 

1 

43 

2 

0 

52 

1996 

1 

7 

40 

0 

40 

3 

0 

51 

1997 

3 

10 

71 

2 

73 

2 

3 

91 

1998 

7 

13 

124 

6 

130 

7 

0 

157 

1999 

10 

19 

no 

7 

117 

2 

0 

148 

2000 

33 

30 

255 

16 

271 

5 

1 

340 

2001 

76 

190 

2508 

213 

2721 

34 

0 

3021 

2002 

146 

222 

4052 

293 

4345 

31 

0 

4744 

2003 

281 

343 

5456 

765 

6221 

64 

0 

6909 

2004 

491 

468 

5952 

331 

6283 

203 

9 

7454 

2005 

970 

889 

10732 

1713 

12445 

142 

24 

14470 

2006 

1230 

1696 

17873 

520 

18393 

54 

211 

21584 

2007 

42 

12 

56 

0 

56 

0 

23 

133 

Grand 

Total 

3299 

3905 

47294 

4123 

51417 

554 

271 

59446 


Applicants on file at NVC as of March 
27, 2007 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Mr. Charles Oppenheim by 
Chairwoman Zoe Lofgren (#12) 

Subcommittee on Immigration, Citizenship, Refugees, 
Border Security and International Law 
House Committee on the Judiciary Comprehensive Immigration 
reform: Government Perspectives on Immigration Statistics 
June 6, 2007 


Question : 

What is the percent of family-based beneficiaries “dropout” (i.e. do not 
complete process) once a visa is available per year since 1 990? 

Answer : 

When a numerically controlled family preferences case is eligible for 
processing which could lead to the issuance of a visa, the State Department’s 
National Visa Center sends out an “agent of choice” letter. This letter is 
notification that action on the case may be initiated, and that the applicants 
should reply back to the National Visa Center. The following chart shows 
tlie percentages of applicants who did not respond to notifications sent prior 
to April 30, 2006. 


Catesorv 

Notified 

No Resuonse 

Percentaae 

FI 

75,938 

10,450 

13.8% 

F2A 

170,412 

48,693 

28.6% 

F2B 

119,580 

43,853 

36.7% 

F3 

33,273 

4,272 

12.8% 

F4 

187.601 

53.665 

28.6% 

Average 

586,804 

160,933 

27.4% 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Mr. Charles Oppenheim by 
Chairwoman Zoe Lofgren (#13) 

Subcommittee on Immigration, Citizenship, Refugees, 
Border Security and International Law 
House Committee on the Judiciary Comprehensive Immigration 
reform: Government Perspectives on Immigration Statistics 
June 6, 2007 


Question : 

What is the percent of employment-based beneficiaries “drop out” (i.e. do 
not complete processing) once a visa is available per year since 1990? 


Answer : 

When a numerically controlled employment-based case is eligible for 
processing which could lead to the issuance of a visa, the State Department’s 


National Visa Center sends out an “agent of choice” letter. This letter is 
notification that action on the case may be initiated, and that the applicants 
should reply back to the National Visa Center. The following chart shows 
the percentages of applicants who did not respond to notifications sent prior 
to April 30, 2006. 


eeorv 

Notified 

No Response 

Percentaae 

El 

950 

82 

8.6% 

E2 

467 

61 

13.1% 

E3 

10,950 

742 

6.8% 

EW 

485 

68 

14.0% 

E4 

599 

38 

6.3% 

Average 

13,451 

991 

7.4% 
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Additional Answer to Question posed during the Hearing by the Honorable 
ZOE Lofgren from Charles Oppenheim, Chief, Visa Control and Reporting 
Division, U.S. Department of State 


June 6, 2007 
Charles Oppenheim 
Page 71 
Lines 1457 - 1467 


Ms. Lofgren. I am interested in the inadmissibility grounds on Figure 16. 
By far, the greatest on the bar chart is immigration violations. And 1 am 
interested — 1 am sure it is many things, but one of the questions that people 
have suggested is that the 3-and 10-year bars actually ended up being a 
substantial issue for immediate relatives. And you hear that the waivers are 
backing up and the like. Can you address that, Mr. Oppenheim? Do you 
know the answer? 


Mr. Oppenheim. Below is the data you requested: 

212(a)(9)(B)(I) for Immediate Relative Visa Categories 
Unlawfully present 181-364 days 


Fiscal Year 

Refused 

Waived 

Overcon 

FY2007 

217 

105 

93 

FY 2006 

229 

68 

78 

FY 2005 

123 

46 

63 

FY2004 

90 

51 

38 

FY2003 

89 

63 

41 

FY 2002 

145 

162 

72 

FY2001 

273 

338 

186 

FY2000 

470 

188 

40 
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212(a)(9)(B)(II) Immediate Relative Visa Categories 
Unlawfully present 365 or more days 


Fiscal Year 

Refused 

Waived 

Overcome 

FY 2007 

7,880 

5,313 

0 

FY2006 

7,794 

2,601 

1 

FY2005 

3,125 

1,524 

1 

FY2004 

1,853 

1,205 

1 

FY2003 

1,216 

967 

0 

FY 2002 

1,218 

2,387 

2 

FY2001 

3,197 

4,049 

0 

FY2000 

3,515 

629 

1 


Note: The "refused" total includes all refusals under 9B1 or 9B2, regardless 
of whether or not they were subsequently overcome/waived. 

During FY 2000-2002, there were more overcomes/waivers than refusals. 
This is because tliese overcome/waived cases refer back to a prior year's 
refusal, It appears that during that period there was a backlog in waiver 
approvals at DHS. 

Tt is also important to note that each action (i.e., the refusal and the 
overcome/waiver) is reported independently, in the fiscal year during which 
the action occurred. The overcomes/waivers are not linked to specific 
refusals; each action is reported for workload purposes when it occurs. 

Also, the 9Bls are only subject to a 3-year bar, whereas 9B2s are subject to 
a 1 0-year bar. Therefore, 9B 1 refusals can be overcome/waived much faster 
than 9B2 refusals. It is possible for an applicant to be refused in one fiscal 
year and then overcome that refusal in a subsequent year. 


o 



